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e Have you ever despaired in the use of orthodox 
materials for the construction of wash, shower, 
locker and bathrooms? Have you wished for a 
material that would permit you full expression 
of design and color and at the same time provide 
practicability at moderate cost? 

Here is that material—vitreous porcelain enamel 
on Toncan Iron Enameling Sheets. Color is 
limited only by your imagination. Fabrication 
is simple. Cost is more moderate than you may 
think. And for cleanliness, sanitation and long 
life, porcelain enamel has few equals. Used with 
ENDURO Stainless Steel, the effect is unusual, 
practical and very attractive. 

See Republic’s catalog in Sweet’s—and when 
writing specifications, insure soundness and long 


life by specifying Toncan Iron for the base metal. 
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angi IRON 
ENAMELING STOCK 


Store, restaurant and building fronts and interiors ; filling stations; 
lighting troughs; signs; counters; cabinets; display cases; shower stalls— 
these are but a few. Your experience and vision will suggest others. 


Bepahlic Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES . . . CLEVELAND, 0'1!10 


When writing Republic Steel Corporation for further information, please address Department A. F. 
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THE INTEGRATED HOUSE 245 


A 32-page original research study which points the way to sub 
stantial economies; improved techniques and full flexibility of 
plan and design. 


50 HOUSES 277 


From coast to coast, from cellar to ridge, THE FORUM presents 
a selected group of current domestic architectural examples 
which show that advances are being made on the smal! house 
probiem. 


CONTEMPORARY DETAILS 373 


A little explored phase of contemporary architecture is examined 
and recorded in a portfolio of stimulating designs. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Progress on the Paris Fair... Holabird and Root... Church 
Siums ... Coronation... Fairs, present and projected 
University Homes... Hitler's Berlin... Poorman’s pool. 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Lighting the smal! house. 


BOOKS 


The small house in England... A practical handbook on houses 
for the layman... Decorative art, 1937... The development of 
the Colonial house ... Supervision of construction operations 
- +» « Plumbing engineering ... Elementary steel and concrete 
design. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDIN 


VOLUME 


PERMITS (January) $99,072,795 
Residential $1,550,992 
Non-Residential 35,704,755 
Alterations 21,817,048 


121,382,499 
89,890,288 


December, 1936 
January, 1936 


Permits are from 1,559 cities reporting 
to the Department of Labor. 





CONTRACTS (February) .. $188,590,800 
Residential 63,011,700 
Non-Residential 65,951,300 


Heavy Engineering 59.627 800 


242,844,000 
140,419,100 


January, 1937 
February, 1936 


Contracts are from 37 States east of the 


Rockies, F. W. Dodge statistics. 


ror the twenty-fifth consecutive month, permits exceeded the totals of the similar 


month in the previous year. Sluggishness due to January weather, however, pushed the 


volume of permits down in both the residential and non-residential categories. Contracts, 


which follow on the heels of permits by anywhere from a week to two months, mirrored 


the s:.g of the January market. Residential contracts were more than 50 per cent higher 
than for February, 1936, non-residential building also showing a relative increase. The 
apparently severe drop in the charts at the right serves only to reflect the expected 


decline from August’s crest to January’s trough. 
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WAGNER BILL. During his last 
election campaign the only specific com- 
mitment for legislation which President 
Roosevelt made was “to do something 
for Housing.” But last month when the 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill made its 
bow to Congress, it lacked Presidential 
support. Reason was not that the Presi- 
dent had lost interest in Housing, but that 
he did not approve of the Wagner-Steagall 
solution. 

Under the provisions of this Bill, the 
Federal drive for low-rent housing is to 
be put in the hands of a three-man U. S. 
Housing Authority. This authority will 
have two ways to help local housing 
authorities: 1) it may loan them up to 
the full construction cost of a project over 
a period of 60 years at the going rate of 
Federal interest; and 2) it may make an- 
nual grants to the local authorities up to 
31% per cent of the original construction 
cost. These grants are designed to make 
up the difference between the gross rental 
income and the annual carrying charges 
of the project. Thus, so far as Federal 
subsidy is concerned, the main difference 
between this year’s Wagner Bill and last’s 
is that the new version does away with 
the idea of the capital loan or capital 
write-off. This tends to increase the degree 
of Federal control over the operation of 
the various projects under its jurisdiction. 

Three large objections immediately ap- 
peared on the political horizon to dim to 
a very feeble glow the Bill’s chances of 
passage in its present form. First objection 
was purely financial and emanated from 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau. Under the Bill the 


\uthority will have the power to loan up 
to one billion dollars on construction costs. 
Since the Authority may also make an- 
31% per cent of the total 
construction cost, it looked to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as though the Gov- 
ernment were in fact undertaking to hand 
out at last $35,000,000 a year in grants 
over the next sixty years, or more than 


nual grants up to 


two billion dollars in all. Giving out twice 
as much in grants as in loans, and giving 
it out at such a clip, he found distinctly 
out of order. So did the President. 

In the second place private interests 
were fearful of the new Bill because its 
provisions did not seem to remove Federal 
housing projects from the competitive 
field with sufficient finality. The only 
specific limit placed on the income of the 
occupants of a Federal project by the Bill 
was that their income should not be more 
than “five or six” times greater than the 
rent. To many this seemed like putting 
the cart before the horse in that, while it 
limited the income of tenants, it did not 
limit the rent the local authorities could 
charge. 

Finally, it was pointed out by both 
professional housers and private builders 
that the new Bill placed no effective limit 
on the original construction cost, which 
determines the economic rent. Instead, the 
Bill places a premium on high first costs 
by making the size of the annual grants 
a percentage of the construction cost. 
Thus the larger this cost is, the higher 
the annual grants can be made. 

Dead ahead for the Bill there obviously 
lay a severe mangling in Committee, pos- 
sible death. More likely in view of the 


President’s demand for action, appeared 
the alternative of passage after a thorough- 
going modification. 


AIR CONDITIONING. Air condi 
tioning last year earned $60,000,000, an 
increase of 58 per cent over 1935. Last 
month the industry was happily examining 
the significance of a January volume 215 
per cent higher than that of January, 1936 
as indications of a banner 1937. Bulking 
biggest in this speeding parade are the 
eleven members of the Air Conditioning 
Manufacturers Association.* But sheer 
growth continues most impressively among 
the small manufacturers of air condition- 
ing apparatus, of whom last month the 
prosperous Trane Co. made the most re- 
sounding news. 


Since its founding as an obscure plumb- 
er’s shop 50 years ago, Trane's common 
stock has been tightly held by Founder 
John A. Trane’s family and friends. Last 
month, capping an expansion program. 
Trane filed with the SEC a petition to 
register 255,000 shares of common stock 
at $2 par, of which 67,500 were open te 
the public. Purpose was announced as the 
purchase of further equipment. Offering 
price was $14.50. Also last month Trane 
revealed that on a relatively trifling 
$3,000,000 worth of 1936 sales, there had 
been a profit of $325,000, topping the 


* The eleven ACMA members, who gross some 
90 per cent of the industry’s busines Baker 
Ice Machinery, Carrier, De La Vergne nem 
Delco-Frigidaire. General Electric, K-!vinator 
Parks-Cramer, B. J. Sturdevant, Viltes Manu 
facturing, York Ice Machinery, Wes ghouse 
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AND NOW 


3 MORE 


MASONITE 


PRODUCTS 


Masonite Corporation recently presented a brand-new material to the building industry 
— MASONITE INSULATION SHEATHING BOARD ® Now three more fine products join the Masonite 
group — rounding out a line of building materials to answer every call for efficient. 


economical insulation and beautiful, durable surfaces. 


1. MASONITE 
DOUBLE-SEAL 
INSULATING 
COATED 
SHEATHING 


A brand-new idea in insulation board. 
Manufactured with two thicknesses of 3/2” 
MASONITE STRUCTURAL INSULATION, laminated 
with water-proof casein glue, then coated 
top and bottom and over all edges with 
asphalt. Double strength. Double insula- 
tion. Double protection against moisture. 





- a 2. MASONITE 
Pee CANEC 
INSULATION 








Spiral Binding U. S. Pat. Nos. 151 


Q t 19 
16932 and 1912062 Other Patents Pending 


x - . 
| : N 4 
| | \ Ht 3. MASONITE 
: _— 
> —— ROCK WOOL 
—— Insulating batts of 
SS ma highest quality for 
use where this type 
of insulation is preferred. Backed by the 
same standards and policies that apply to 
all other Masonite Products, MASONITE Rock 
Woot will be available through the regu- 
lar, convenient Masonite outlets — leading 
lumber dealers everywhere. 








@ Why not be among the first to know all about 
these brand-new Masonite Products? Mail in the 


coupon for free samples and complete information. 


wr SSS nr we ee oe —_— 
A cane insulation MASONITE CORPORATION. Dept. AF-4 
board of finest qual- 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
: Please send me FREE samples and complete 
ity for use where | information about: | 
cane board is specified. Offers a beautiful "1 Masonite Double-Seal Insulating 
° ° ° . coated Sheathing 
light color, and provides sizes and thick- | Messaite Reck Weel 
nesses to meet every demand. Available | 7 Masonite Canec Insulation ! 
in sheathing, tile, and lath form. | I want to be one of the first to know about these | 
| brand-new Masonite Products. | 
| | 
Name 
MASO : 
A N i T E l Address | 
THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES | | 
Wy | City State | 
A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT FES a on! 
ECTURAL Published monthly by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President. Publication Office, 160 Maple Street, Jersey City, N. J 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


previous record set in 1930 by more than 
50 per cent. For 1937 the quota set the 
company is $5,300,000, up 75 per cent 
over 1936. Notable Trane jobs: the New 
York Life Insurance Co. building in Man- 
hattan, the House of Representatives 
office building and the Supreme Court 
building in Washington, the Wrigley 
Tower and Sears Roebuck’s building in 
Chicago, many passenger trains. 

Trane’s 50th anniversary was celebrated 
last month at a jamboree given by rangy, 
ruddy Reuben Trane, son of Founder 
James and president for almost 25 years. 
Day of the party, Reuben Trane’s 1,000 
employes surprised him with a_half- 
page newspaper advertisement which 


shouted: “THANK YOU, MR. TRANE!” 


LABOR SPLIT. One morning last 
month, in Manhattan’s St. Regis Hotel, 
big John L. Lewis sat, flanked by Penn- 
sylvania’s Lieutenant Governor Thomas 
Kennedy, facing Reporter Irving Wein- 
zweig of the New York Evening Journal. 
Said Lewis: “William Green has driven 
us from home and we are now erecting 
our own shelter.” Thus, officially, was ad- 
mitted what had long been a fact: that 
Labor is in an internecine fight-to-the- 
finish. 

The split divided the 4,000,000 union- 
ized workers in the U. S. about evenly 
between the vertical CIO and the hori- 
zontal A. F. of L. Backbone of the A. F. 
of L. is now the 700,000 craft union men in 
the building trades unions. If CIO’s John 
Lewis really wants to fight A. F. of L.’s 
William Green, it is on these 700,000 
building workers that he will eventually 
have to train his big guns. Last month he 
was busy settling with Steel, fighting with 
Automobiles, and squaring off to Textiles. 
Of his intentions in regard to Building, he 
had “Nothing to say.” 


PITTSBURGH-CORNING. As a 
building material no single product has 
made such great advances in the last five 
years as glass. From the old days when it 
was content to put glass in window 
frames, the glass industry has expanded 
and popularized its product to include 
such construction products as structural 
glass, glass tile, glass block, molded glass. 
A wide acceptance of glass in all types of 
commercial remodeling was its first reward. 
A larger proportional share in the general 
revival of new commercial and residential 
building, it is now apparent, will be its 
second reward. Last month two of the 
three largest makers of glass decided to 
capitalize on the approach of this second 
reward. Result was the formation of the 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corporation. 
Pittsburgh-Corning is in no sense a 








Wide World 


President Harry S. Wherrett 


merger of its two parent companies, but 
represents solely a pooling of their mutual 
interest in the building industry, which 
it will serve exclusively. Pittsburgh Plate 
will supply the new company’s president 
in the person of its own President Harry 
S. Wherrett who began work as office 
boy in the Diamond Plate Glass Company, 
came to Pittsburgh Plate in 1895, was 
made its president in 1928. 

Corning’s 37-year-old President Amory 
Houghton, successor to a long line of 
Houghtons in Corning, will be the new 
firm’s Board Chairman. Presumably, 
Corning will contribute to the new firm 
its resources as a prime research organiza- 
tion. From its laboratories have already 
come such products as Pyrex, the gigantic 
20-ton telescopic mirror for California’s 
Institute of Technology, and the handi- 
craft work for the Steuben Glass Co. 
Additionally, the Corning side of the new 
company will provide what it calls “ad- 
visory services” to architects in the prop- 
erties and possibilities of glass. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS. In its 
annual forecast of building conditions, THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum predicted (ArcH. 
Forum, Jan. 1937, p. 2) that “Labor plus 
Material costs should show an increase of 
from 15 to 25 per cent during 1937 . . . Ris- 
ing construction costs are the major bar 
to a runaway building market.” By last 
month these costs had already recorded a 
15 per cent jump in the larger cities. 

Data collected from ten large cities by 
Burtpinc Reporter, new mid-month new- 
supplement of Tue Forum, revealed that: 

* In Minneapolis and St. Paul the small 
five- to six-room house which last year cost 
around $3,800, including lot, now runs be- 
tween $4,500 and $5,000. 

€ In San Francisco a house which cost 
$4,000 in April, 1935, now costs nearly 
$5,500 to build. 

{In Pittsburgh the general level for 


THE 





building costs has risen 15 per cent. js up 
20 per cent for quality work. 

“In Cleveland all the building trades 
shot their hourly wages up an average of 
1244 cents, putting them back at pre 
depression levels. 

Obviously, this is not all that can be ex 
pected for the year in the way of rising 
costs. The fact is that the maximum pre. 
diction of a 25 per cent rise seems almost 
assured of coming true. Item: the lack of 
apprentices in most large cities. Item: the 
rise in material costs resulting from strike 
won increases in wage rates. The imme- 
diacy of this factor was strikingly illus. 
trated last month by the increase in the 
base price of steel which resulted directly 
from the new wage agreements made be. 
tween the CIO and the major steel com- 
panies. Item: the rising cost of living. 

Confronted with these facts, various 
local FHA offices have tried to soothe 
builders with the reminder that building 
costs are still below pre-depression levels 
While this is true, it is also without great 
significance since the purchasing power of 
the country is still below pre-depression 
levels, thus puts pre-depression prices 
above the average 1937 pocketbook. Man- 
ufacturers of building materials who de- 
pend on a volume business for profits will 
be wise to think twice before they pass 
wage increases along to the public as did 
Steel. They may be hoisting prices right 
over the public’s head. 


EARNINGS. Last month brought year- 
end reports for 1936 from many of the 
largest material manufacturers, showed 4 
steady profit all along the line. Most 
spectacular gain was registered in plumb- 
ing equipment, with Crane Co. multiplying 
their 1935 net of $1,442,000 by five, easily 
the most startling statistic to be released 
last month. 


Year ending Dec. 31 1936 1935 
Bridgeport Brass $1,076,201 % 726,617 
Celotex Corp.* 268,331 51,981 
Crane Co. 5,802,170 1,442,637 
Ferro-Enamel 427,260 239,748 
Flintkote Co. 1,171,034 1,309,779 
Harnischfeger Corp. 199,855 83,260 D 
Johns-Manville 4,373,707 2 164,858 
Kalamazoo Stove 1,077,831 790,613 


Lehigh Portland 


Cement 2,160,670 495,961 
Medusa Portland mee, 
Cement 714,215 178,460 D 


166,933 D 369,026 D 


National Radiator 
Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement 37,569 p 769.8801 
Republic Steel 9,586,922 4,455,739 
Revere Copper & Brass 2,023,807 425,555 


Reynolds Metals Co. . 2,172,034 £19,267 


— 


Tilo Roofing 423,783 303,282 
Trane Co. 320,897 113,247 
Truscon Steel 556,164 354,781 D 
Wheeling Steel 4,115,387 3 197,626 


D = Net loss 
* For quarter ending Jan. 31 
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RUM 


The problem of protecting structures against attack by 
termites and decay fungi is best solved in the simplest, most 
economical way. There is no need for intricate, expensive 
mechanical contrivances for keeping termites and rot out 
of the lower, exposed parts of a building. Simply specify 
“WOLMANIZED LUMBER” for the members that are in 
danger of termite infestation and the dampness that fos- 
ters decay. 


This protected material is used in exactly the same way 
as untreated lumber; carpenters find no unfamiliar novelties 
introduced, and the protection is active ... when termites 
attempt to attack ““WOLMANIZED LUMBER” they are de- 
stroyed by a poison that is spread by the termites themselves 
throughout their termitary. 


“WOLMANIZED LUMBER” is as clean, as dry and as 
odorless as untreated wood. It will take and hold paint or 
‘arnish as well as untreated lumber. This protected lumber 
‘is sold through retail lumber dealers. For technical data, 
address American Lumber & Treating Co., 37 West Van Buren 
Stre Chicago. 


WOLMANI 


aac 


THE ZONE THAT NEEDS PROTECTION 


Termites attack from the ground. Cut off by toxic “WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
they can never get in to do their damage. The shaded portions of the drawing shou 
the areas which should be “W OLMANIZED™ for protection 
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PARIS FAIR 


H. Baranger H. Baranger 


Des RIBED by some as “a living exposition of arts and techniques,” 
by others as “France’s $35,000,000 bet against war in 1937,” the 
Paris Exposition, whatever its true function, is going ahead full steam 
with preparations for the scheduled opening this summer. Much of 
the construction is already well along, as on the island shown above. 
Of the sketches and models seen so far, the only really exciting project 
is that of Czechoslovakia, an imaginatively designed structure with 
real exposition character. Denmark’s pavilion makes a rather non- 
committal model, but if past performances mean anything, it will be 
excellent. Sketches of the French pavilions vary considerably, that 
of the Radio building, for instance, promising little more than large- 
scale banality. In the meantime Paris is making the most of the 
news that Nazi swastikas will be waving at the hammer and sickle 
on the Soviet building, the two separated only by a “demilitarized” 


DENMARK 
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FORMICA 
DOORS 


WB -auly Durability! 
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ORMICA doors and surfaces about the entrance of this 

Birmingham store are typical of many attractive installations 
of Formica for these purposes in all parts of the country. 

The material is hard, durable, smooth, and will stand wear 
and washing without deterioration. Doors of all types are now 
available, flush doors, doors with glass cutouts, fire-proof doors 
and revolving doors. 

They may be had in more than 50 colors, two-tone effects, 
and with inlays of metal and color — which make possible striking 
and novel or dignified effects. 

We have a new publication on doors illustrating many installa- 
tions of a variety of types which will be sent on request. 


Send for it. 


The Formica Insulation Co. 
4620 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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HOLABIRD & ROOT 





Pace to the World’s Columbian Exposition 
and earlier go the beginnings of Holabird & 
Root, front-rank Chicago architectural firm, 
Son of Daniel H. (“Make no little plans”) 
Burnham’s partner, whose fame today rests 
not on the 1893 Fair but on the bleak, utili- 
tarian Monadnock building, John Wellborn 
Root entered the firm of Holabird & Roch 
in 1919, eight years later formed a partner- 
ship with William Holabird’s son John Augur 
Since then the firm has done an impressive list 
of sleek, important buildings, notable among 
which are 333 North Michigan, Chicago 
Board of Trade, Chicago Daily News, Ste- 
vens Hotel (world’s largest) Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin, and the 
North Dakota State Capitol (with De Remer 
and Kurke), given distinction to a A Century 
of Progress with its prize-winning Chrysler 
exposition building, found itself in the midst 
of depression with a handful of key men who 
designed slot machines and streamliners for 
want of anything larger. Today, like other 
firms throughout the U.S., the office of Hola- 
bird & Root is filling out again, and takes 
time off to pose for its composite picture. 
Included is that handsomest of all pictures: 
an architect’s office (10)—with a client in it. 
With things once again under way, Partners 
Holabird and Root (upper left) prepare for 
a busy year, agree that the future looks even 
more promising. 

Helmuth Bartsch (1) is one of the firm's 
crack designers, graduated from architectural 
school in Berlin in 1924, has been with the 
office for eight years. J. Z. Burgee (2), 
charge of superintendence and contracts, 1s 
now in his fourteenth year with the office 
Too busy to turn around was H. J. B. Hoskins 
(3), chief specification writer, formerly of Bir- 
mingham, England, Cape Town, South Africa, 
and, for the past 22 years, Chicago. The get- 
tleman who can draw without taking his coat 
off (4) is J. C. Sherrick, Illinois graduate, 
head of the drafting room and (5) is the 
drafting room of which Mr. Sherrick is head. 
David Werner Carlson (6), designer, not only 
takes off his coat when he draws, but rolls 
up his sleeves. (1) might be a quiet cornet! 
in a bank; it contains Frank A. Byrne, (me 
chanical and electrical engineering) 
Verne O. McClurg (air conditioning and 
structural engineering) . 
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Holabird & Root has done its own interior decorating for years; in 
charge is Johns H. Hopkins (8). For 28 years Richard McP. Cabeen 
(9), designer, has been with the office; he is an authority on the plan 
ning of office buildings, hotels, and theaters. Messrs. Holabird, Root, 
Cabeen, two clients, and a model (10). Designers Bartsch, Carlson, 


and Partner Root (11). More oblivious are these two draftsmen in 


rear elevation. 








CHURCH AND SLUM 


N ICELY timed to coincide with the intro- 
duction of the new Wagner Housing Bill 


in Congress last month was the greatest 
thirty days of sustained slum clearance 
propaganda that movement has ever en- 
joyed. Focal point was New York City, 
and the climax took place in that city’s 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. There 
parishioners came one night to gape and 
gasp at a horrid pair of exhibits: a life-size 
neprgduction of an actual tenement flat, 
and a scale model of a complete tenement 
whicli had been demolished only -the pre- 
ceding fortnight. 

Set square in the central nave, these 
exhibits were taken as text for a series of 
addresses in a conference called by Bishop 
William T. Manning, the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the National Coun 
cil of Jewish Rabbis. Said Bishop Man- 
ning: “Those of us who believe in glorious 
churches . must of necessity believe in 
decent homes for the people.” Said Tene- 
ment Commissioner Langdon Post: “You 
can’t promise these people religion in 
churches and then send them home to 
places you would not send a dog to.” Said 
Captain Richard L. Reiss of the London 
Housing Authority: “Ninety out of every 
hundred slum dwellers rehoused in mod- 
ern, commodious apartments can_ be 
counted on not to store their coal in the 
bathtub.” 

Not referred to in the conference was 
the unfortunate economic fact that the 
churches themselves constitute one of the 
greatest landlords of slum properties in 
the city. 
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HOUSING EXHIBIT & 


CONFERENCE 
M CLEARANCE. 


OF CATHEDRAL 


‘IS WELCOME | 


Margaret Bourke-White Photos 
PACKING WESTMINSTER 
r 


Tur most epochal, the most dazzling 
event in the life of the British Empire, the 
coronation of a sovereign nevertheless ak 
ways manages to fill’ the English papers 
with scholarly recriminations and accuga- 
tions of bad taste the morning after. The 
cause is always the seating arrangements 





made for the 7,000 privileged spectators* 


who view the ceremony within Westmins- 
ter' Abbey. From this point of view the 
most scandalous coronation was that of 
Queen Victoria in 1838. The plan of the 
Abbey is in the conventional cruciform, 
and the coronation ceremonies take place 
at the junction of the transepts (‘the 
theater”), and in the apse (St. Edward's 
Chapel). Customary arrangement, as per- 
fected at the coronation of James II, is 
to pack the 7,000 spectators in two parallel 





Abbey Annex: 1937 





THE 





tiers rising from both sides of the nave, jn 
more tiers filling the two transepts, aij 
seats facing inward on the nave. For the 
coronation of Victoria, these accommoda. 
tions were augmented by two more tiers of 
seats at right angles to the rest, one placed 
over the entrance to the nave, the other 
at the end of the apse, so that it faced the 
other and afforded its occupants a back. 
stage view of the ceremonies. The result 
was that the Queen was forced to begin her 
triumphal march down the nave by pass- 
ing under the feet of her subjects in the 
first added tier, was likewise forced to 
undergo the intimate disrobing ceremony 
in full view of more of her subjects in the 
second added tier. 

This year the more restrained King 
James version will be followed. Spectators 
will enter the Abbey not only through the 
main door at the head of the nave but also 
through specially constructed stairways 
up to windows in the sides of the nave. 
Following the precedent established by 
Queen Victoria, the City Engineer's office 
will design and erect an annex to the main 
entrance. Reproduced on this page is the 
one used for the last coronation; the de- 
sign is a close copy of the original designed 
for Victoria. It also drew the same criti- 
cism: that it was too temporary a struc- 
ture to be able to ape with artistic im- 
punity the lofty Abbey. It was built of lath 
and plaster—artificially aged with good 
London soot. This year’s model differs 
from its forerunners in design, but invites 
the same criticism for its pretentiousness. 





(Continued on page 82) 
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Grace —we gel 
these four wonderful benefits 


from this compact 


FITZGIBBONS 


BOILER-AIR CONDITIONER” 


fir is cleansed, tempered (kept at 
even temperature), humidifiedand 
circulated in such rooms as living 
room, dining room, bedrooms, etc. 





4 

7 ha 
pact attractive unit, with 
! r stoker enclosed behind 
easily removed panels, makes the 
evtra basement room practicable 
even in the small home. The larg- 
est model occupies only 4’ 6” by 
- 0 ¢ Or space. 


The com 


burner 


FITZGIBBONS 


BOILER-AIR CONDITIONER 


AI 1937 





Economical steel boiler radiator 
heat is supplied to such rooms as 
bath, kitchen and garage, where 
air conditioning is not desired. 





fbundant clean hot water is sup- 
plied summer and winter — at re- 
markably low cost. No tank or 
other outside accessory is required. 
Hot water flows from the Fitz- 
gibbons TANKSAVER, a copper 
coil submerged inside the boiler. 





Give the homes 
you design, the 


benefits of this 


“Split-System— 


AIR-CONDITIONER 


Here is residential air conditioning at its 
most modern development. Prospective 
home buyers instantly appreciate the four 
important benefits of Fitzgibbons ‘*Split- 
System” Air Conditioning. A Fitzgibbons 
system can also be economically installed 
in homes which you are remodeling. The 
boiler is made in styles for whatever type 


of automatic heating your client prefers — 


oil burner, gas burner or stoker. 


These Fitzgibbons units are fully described 
for your clients in most issues of Home 
Owners Catalogs of the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
For details see Sweet’s Architectural Cata- 
log —or write FITZGIBBONS BOILER 
COMPANY, Ine... Architects Building, 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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1. Dining room ceiling light and standard 1.E.S. stand lamp. 2, Standard 1.E.S. stand lamp with special shade used to illuminate curtains, sidewalls and 
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ceiling. 50, 100 and 150 watts. $10 to $12. 3, Entrance hall bracket and passage ceiling lights. 


LIGHTING THE SMALL HOUSE* 


* 
[ NDOUBTEDLY the chief reason that lighting has not 
been used more successfully in architectural design lies 
in the fact that it is not considered fundamentally as a 
problem in design. The lighting layout is invariably left 
until all the structural features are established with the 
vague hope that it will be possible to do something when 
the time comes. About the only standard usually applied 
is to provide plenty of outlets so that portable fixtures 
may be assembled with the furniture and tried out in 
various places. Outlets cost money and this practice 
automatically limits the ultimate effect of the lighting 
again because it is not planned with the house. 

The problem of lighting the small house is complicated 
not only by the cost of fixtures and outlets ($3 to $5 an 
outlet; each switch is considered an outlet) but by the 
scarcity of presentable working fixtures. By working 
fixtures I mean those which use light efficiently and 
give a proper kind of distribution. Elaboration and 
refinement in fixtures should not be made at the sacri- 
fice of efficient distribution. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that the cheapest form of good lighting lies in the use 
of the simplified fixture which is most harmonious with 
modern interior design. Flexibility of circuit control, 
radial wiring, special gadgets, such as night lamps, 
luminous decoration and the like, are useful but secon- 
dary where cost is the primary consideration. 

In order to illustrate what can be accomplished within 
a limited budget, I include here a critical analysis of 
the fixture layout in my own house, as a practical ex- 
ample and an objectified means of pointing out the lia- 
bilities and assets without fear of stepping on any toes 


* The McCandless house by the Office of Douglas Orr. 
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BY S. R. McCANDLESS, A.I.A:, L.E.S.** 


but my own. I shall try to point out how successfull; 
the fixtures have worked out, and in places how the; 
might be improved. 


LIVING ROOM 

The place for quiet reading, conversation, bridge, or 
more elaborate entertainment. In order to have the 
advantage of space, the dining room is separated from 
the living room only by a large curtain, and in this light- 
ing scheme is thought of as part of the room itself. The 
lighting of the room is planned to centralize about the 
various positions for rest and reading as indicated by the 
furniture layout. Standard I.E.S. lamps alternate with 
the position of the two ceiling fixtures. They have a soft 
downward component and an indirect distribution, to 
give localized light as well as a soft general luminosity 
The stand lamps are equipped with two filament sources 
The two ceiling fixtures have a strong downward com- 
ponent, within a narrow angle, and yet have a slight 
indirect distribution so that they do not leave the cell 
ing around them in blackness. These are primarily used 
for lighting up the center of the room and are particu: 
larly suitable for playing bridge. Out of a single cot- 
centration of Holophane lenses, they do not appea! 
unduly bright. If I were to change these, I would equ! 
the flanges with plate or prismatic glass, with a slight!s 
etched design, so they would appear equally bright 
overall from the normal line of vision. 

Accent is provided in this room by the position of the 
portable fixtures, but in order to center the attentio! 

(Continued on page 22, text on page 24) 


** Associate Professor of Lighting, Yale University. 
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EL SPEED YOUR CONSTRUCTION WITH 
FENESTRA Fre fabricaled WINDOWS 


The Fenestra Casement and Screen (left) reach 




























the job complete. The Casement comes fitted, 
hinged, hung, primed. Hardware is quickly 
attached. Inside trim at head and jambs is elimi 
nated. The Screen comes complete, is attached 
in a jiffy, and fits exactly. 


Compare this with the labor and time required 
to fit and assemble a Double Hung Wood Window 
(below), requiring a frame, 2 sash, 3 pieces each 
of back band, trim and stops, a stool, apron, 
4 cords, 4 weights, lock, keeper, lift, screen, 2 
hangers and a hook and eye—29 pieces altogether. 
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z : To save your builder installation time, labor, material, DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 

yy the ‘ 2250 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 

Fo, specify Fenestra Casements and Fenestra Screens. At the 

p will : : . ‘ , Please send me your “Blue Book of Fenestra Casements,’’ 
a soft same fime, give your clients finger-touch opening, more and your “Hidden Window Savings” leaflet. 
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daylight, better ventilation, easy cleaning...and the 
beauty of Casement Windows with slender muntins and 
fine hardware appointments. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE LIGHTING THE SMALL 4Ouse 


LIVING AND DINING ROOM 


KITCHEN 


Oy T = SWITCH 
"| KS = BASE OUTLET 
fi ® = PORTABLE FIXTURE 


eit at ae, FIRST FLOOR 


FIXTURE SCHEDULE 
LIVING AND DINING ROOM HALL AND PASSAGE 
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KITCHEN Nect 


I. Kitc} eiling light giving semi-indirect garage wall. $25 
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Fig. Z-500 Ares - 
Fleer Drain 


TU OU ee UT gS 
RE EXACTLY that IN THE FULLEST SENSE 


@ Back of these products is steadfast devotion of thought, energy, and experience for improvement 
of plumbing drainage systems. Not once, in a period of over thirty years, have the exacting require- 


OD 



























FOR FURTHER 


INFORMAT 

MATION ments of plumbing drainage systems been confused with the less rigid demands of water supply systems. 

i Zurn Plumbing Drainage Products therefore embody many a simplified improvement that leaves no 1 
CATALOG IN construction or building drainage requirement unfilled or unprotected. | 

v 4 
SWEET Ss Just as your architectural experience helps you discern requirements and do the right thing to meet 
0 ne the need, so Zurn’s accumulated engineering experience aids in developing worthy mechanical 
= features which are of practical benefit in constructing plumbing drainage facilities. 

Products are presented Zurn Plumbing Drainage Products are certain to earn your confidence ... they are designed and 

weet’s for 1937, refer- manufactured to do exactly what they are supposed to do! The Zurn representative in your locality 

24/32 is available to make practical suggestions. 


ementing this informa- J. A. ZURN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE LIGHTING THE SMALL uous, 
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| BATH AND MASTER BEDROOM 
1 


| FIXTURE SCHEDULE 2 


MASTER BEDROOM 
12, Bedroom ceiling light 


T = SWITCH 
KS = BASE OUTLET 
= PORTABLE FIXTURE 


wn SEC: FLOOR 


iT 


ee 








| 
i} over the fireplace, a picture spot light has also been in- ENTRANCE HALL 
| cluded. Phis should never be used alone, to give the picture The two brackets were designed to be as inconspicuous as 
ao rh agra effect = having been painted See possible. Their function is to give a lighting effect of welcome 
« . € Ss s > e CE Ss > Ww » > ) Cc e ‘ ”) ’ é . Ss > b — e , . 
. ee ten the case wit _— ture spots are usec ; fee rather than to serve as spots of decoration. The half cylinder 
that surroundings are equally important to the accenting of be tae ; ; ; 
a ll ‘tself gf or “acti tl of glass is made dense by spraying with the same color as the 
1e picture itsell, even to 1e point oO yrojyecting color on 1e€ “1+ ° 
I on - wall surface. This makes the fixtures blend into the wall dur- 
; adjacent area. : : . : 
i ing the daytime and when lighted permits them to transmit 
,7 . . Yr - 
a only as much light as is reflected from the walls. The two 25 
iu DINING ROOM watt lamps throw light onto the wall directly behind the fix- 


The ceiling fixture was designed primarly to direct a strong ture, up to the ceiling and down to the floor. I found it difi- 


a ee eS 
: 


component down on the table with a soft edge so that the 
faces of the individuals surrounding the table are lighted in- 
directly from the table surface instead of taking on harsh 
shadows which would be given by too wide a down light. The 
fixture is also dropped somewhat below the ceiling to keep 
it from appearing dark and is further accompanied by indirect 
sources over the highboys and from stand lamps used ordinarily 
to light the curtains on the living room side. There are two 
circuits, center and end units. It is anticipated that on certain 
occasions color can be used to change the effect of the illumina- 
tion as may be desired. 

The chief criticism of this fixture lies in the fact that when 
only one or two outlets are used the others are dark. Further- 
more, the flanges should perhaps be made of plate glass with an 
etched design, as suggested for the ceiling fixtures in the liv- 
ing room. This fixture may not be as effective in controlling 
the light just to the table edge as an optical ceiling spot would 
be, but it is more economical and efficient and helps to illu- 
minate the rest of the room. 


24 


cult to get the proper balance between transmitted light 
through the glass and reflected light from the wall surface 
Also, I found that the color transmitted tended to be slightls 
stronger than that given by the wall. 

This fixture comes close to being the answer for a wall bracket 
always a difficult problem and one which tends to make the 
average architect avoid its use. I see no reason why the work- 
ing parts of this fixture cannot be embellished to fit into any 
period design and thus allow the rather more intimate lighting 
effect given by light from wall surfaces than from overhead 
fixtures. Furthermore, it very readily takes the place of 4 
portable fixture, which is as a rule used as a compromise 


FRONT ENTRANCE 

The fixture incorporated in the frame of the front do 
to illuminate the soffit of the porch roof and thus ¢: : 
glow of light well out onto the sidewalk. The effect hile in- 


ris used 


a soft 


efficient, is much more pleasant than the usual sp '‘y wall 
(Continued on page 116) 
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iw QUIET MAY 


“EAT. AN-AIRE CONDITIONER 


Architect's Complete 
Available in Time Saver 





sa tr am 
ISOMETRIC 


CLL 

' 
Pier or chimney 
encroachment 
permissible in 
any one corner 





, - Minimum 
2'-0 clearance I 


QUIET MAY provides the 
only completely engineered 
1—Condi- 
tioned warm air. 2—Steam 
radiation, 3— -Year- round tankless domestic hot 
ater. 4—Controlled summer air circulation. 


unit combining 





is perfectly-matched unit supplies sufficient hot 

‘ter for all domestic needs, summer and winter; 
the winter, plenty of warm air, humidified and 

‘aned, under controlled circulation; in summer, a 
je volume of air, cleaned, and under controlled 
ulation, with provision for the easy addition of 
‘ing and dehumidifying equipment. 


\T-AN-AIRE conditioner is especially designed 
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Air supply < ection 
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Water stomizer 
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| Air relief valve 
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Steam limit control 
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Blower motor Blower motor steam control 


Blower Damper adjustment 


PHANTOM VIEW 


QUIET may 


for homes, schools and churches. It is adaptable 
for installation in new construction or in moderniz- 
ing homes. It provides the unique advantage of 
supplying both warm air and steam radiation (if de- 
sired) in different portions of the same building 
without additional equipment. 





Our condensed descriptive folder “All Lines Point 
to Quiet May” including TIME SAVER SHEETS 
covering all Quiet May equipment will be mailed 
on request. Factory engineering cooperation avail- 
able on any planning if desired. 


MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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The small house in England .... A practical handbook on })ouse: 





for the layman . . . . Decorative art, 1937... . The development of the Colonial house . . . . Supervision of 





construction operations .... Plumbing engineering .... Elementary steel and concrete design. 










MODERN SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES, edited by Roger Smith. 


ells. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 192 pp., numerous ilps 






trations from photographs and plans. 9 x 1114. $7.50. 









In view of the rapidly increasing volume of house building iy 
the U.S., it is of more than academic interest to note what is 








being done in other countries. England is a particularly good 
example, because the free-standing single-family house is far 
and away the most popular living unit, as it is here. England js 








also an interesting comparison because its reputation for con 
servatism, in architecture at any rate, seems to have less and 
less basis in actuality. 








































The 48 houses illustrated in this book range from completeh 
traditional to International Style. It is not the extremes whic 
are of the greatest interest, but those in between. Thus, in th 
house by Minoprio and Spencely, one sees an example of the 

= a —= — traditional Sussex style, with multi-colored bricks and a red tile 
HOUSE IN SOMERSET, P. J. B. HARLAND, ARCHITECT roof, combined with the last word in steel casements and a 
porch which is very much in the modern manner. The windows, 
Syn y one might note, do not occupy appreciably more wall area than 
was originally the case, but the characteristic leaded panes have 
been replaced by large sheets of plate glass. This small departur 
from precedent may seem insignificant to the impatient, but it 
is a hopeful indication of better things to come. The average 
American architect, more self-conscious, perhaps, in his use of 
traditional styles, rarely takes even small liberties. Of the innu 
merable Colonial houses going up all over the country, there 
are few which display any such obviously suitable modifications 
as the substitution of single sheets of glass for the usual colle 
tion of small panes. California, to be sure, is an exception, and 
the domestic work being done there has great freshness and 
vitality; the usual excuse of climate apparently has no bearing 
on the matter, because houses in Florida and other equall) 
favored localities show no such quality. 






ae - 


Opposed to the group of semi-conservative English architects is 
the body of designers who will have none of the modern innova- 
tions, preferring to work along lines of stylistic rather than 
functional development. An example is the house at Harpenden, 
designed by F. G. Thomas, which follows the modified Georgian 
work of such men as Lutyens. Windows are placed according 
to a fixed exterior pattern, and the rooms are made to conform. 
The interior of the house, however, shows a surprising departure 
in its extensive use of flush wood paneling on doors and walls, 
and in the use of sliding and folding partitions which throw the 
main-floor rooms together. Aside from such minor variations, 
however, such houses as this are of interest only as experiments 
in facade decoration. 





Against both of the above groups stand the modernists, who 
number and reputation form no inconsiderable factor in th 
present-day domestic work in England. These men are repr 
sented by houses which range from very good to extremely ba¢ 
The latter, which are more numerous, do much to ex} lain the 
widespread opposition to the modern house, and are quite 3 






° : ‘ ‘ nn ) 4 
hideous as their counterparts in America. The house b P.J.i 
Harland which is shown here, while by no means the best, '§ * 
creditable example of the modern English house ot oderate 





HOUSE AT HARPENDEN, F. G. THOMAS, ARCHITECT (Continued on page 132) 
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Eagle pure White Lead wears longer. ..won’t 
crack or scale—BECAUSE IT’S 


CHEMICALLY ACTIVE 


® Whether your plans call for a wood exterior—common 
brick—or stucco—your paint specification can remain the 


same .... You can’t recommend a more durable paint than 





ng ii Eagle Pure White Lead! 
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re This time-tested pigment costs less per square foot per year 
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LET SAD 


CONNECTICUT HOUSING 
Forum: 

I wish to call your attention to an error 
in the article “The Outlook for Public 
Housing” on page 152 of your February 
issue. In the second paragraph of that 
article, referring to the enactment of the 
Connecticut Housing Authorities Law, it 
is stated that after being defeated on the 
first vote in the lower house of the Legis- 
lature, the bill was reconsidered “with a 
clause inserted providing that authority 
properties may be taxed. Thus tamed, it 
went through .. .” 

The law which was enacted by the 
Connecticut Legislature retained the pro- 
vision granting tax exemption. Section 18 
of the law reads in part: “The property 
of an authority shall be exempt from all 
local and municipal taxes.” 

The only amendment which was made 
in the tax exemption provision was one 
with respect to payments in lieu of taxes. 
Instead of the original provision for such 
payments, a provision was substituted 
similar to the one in New York Municipal 
Housing Authorities Law (as amended by 
Laws of 1935, Chapter 310) permitting 
cities to fix the sums to be paid annually 
in lieu of taxes on housing projects, or to 
agree that no such sum shall be paid. 
However, the sums payable in lieu of 
taxes may in no case exceed the annual 
tax last levied on the property prior to 
its acquisition by the housing authority. 
The maximum payment which could be 
made thereunder would be computed on 
the value of the property before construc- 
tion. If the property had been made 
taxable, the value of the completed pro- 
ject would be used as the basis of ap- 
praisal ... 

E. H. Forey, Jr., General Counsel 

Federal Emergency Administration of Public 


Works 
Washington, D. C. 


LABOR SHORTAGE 
Forum: 

. | agree with your stimulating article 
on the building labor shortage that Gov- 
ernmental machinery is necessary if we are 
to utilize existing knowledge of industrial 
trends in the development of a sound pro- 
gram of training for skilled workers. The 
activities of the Federal Committee in 
bringing employer and employe organiza- 
tions together for the formulation of a 
national program for training apprentices 
seems to me to be sound. If this practice 
can be carried further and implemented 
through enactment of appropriate State 
legislation, such as has been prepared by a 
joint committee of employers, employes 
and administrators, and approved by the 


U.S. Office of Education and the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training, I be- 
lieve that widespread support for appren- 
ticeship will be forthcoming from both 
labor and employer groups. If enacted, 
such legislation would tend to relate the 
supply of skilled workers to the demand, 
prevent the exploitation of the 
younger workers and the breakdown of 
labor standards in the industry. 
Frances Perkins 

Office of the Secretary 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D. C. 


would 


Forum: 

I am positive that there is no shortage 
of skilled construction labor in any sec- 
tion of this country. Where there have 
been reports of a shortage, on investigation 
same prove unfounded, and generally ema- 
nate from contractors or speculative build- 
ers whose labor policies are not in accord 
with those established by our organiza- 
tions, and whose chief interest is one of 
immediate profit. 

The apprenticeship question is receiving 
serious thought and attention by the mem- 
bership of our organizations, particularly 
in view of the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities for the journeymen over a period 
of six years. As employment in the con- 
struction industry improves, apprentices 
are being placed on the jobs and will be 
developed in sufficient numbers to replace 
the journeymen who either for death or for 
other reasons pass out of the industry. Re- 
cently the president of one of our Inter- 
national Unions called to my attention 
that in one city in this country where the 
Board of Education had set up apprentice- 
ship training classes, there are 35 young 
men with some training who are unable to 
be assigned to a shop on account of the 
lack of work. 

M. J. McDonovucu 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Building Trades Department 
American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

I read with much interest your 
treatment of the apprentice question and 
the shortage of labor. 

Since 1907 we have had understandings 
with the National Master Plumbers in re- 
gard to plumbers’ apprentices. Whenever 
necessary local unions may allow each shop 
one apprentice where they employ one or 
more journeymen steadily and one addi- 
tional apprentice for every five men stead- 
ily employed up to twenty, but in no case 
shall any shop be entitled to more than 
four apprentices. In a few localities plumb- 
ers do use helpers but at this office we do 


not recognize any helpers in the p 
trade. 

In regard to the steam fitters they ys 
helpers who are registered as to the time 
they start and after five years of being 
employed as apprentices they take an ex. 
amination to become journeymen 
There is at no time a shortage of skilled 
workers in either the plumbing or steam 
fitting industries as the apprenticeship 
plan has provided sufficient mechanics to 
take care of all work. 


mbing 


Joun Coerterp 


General President 
United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

I... believe you have handled the situa- 
tion in a very skillful manner, but there is 
no shortage of labor that I know anything 
about in the building industry and there 
will not be any until the volume increases 
a great deal above what it is today. They 
tell me at the bricklayers’ meetings that 
there are over 3,000 bricklayers in New 
York City alone on the WPA. 

I do not believe the locals are in full 
authority in regard to the number of ap- 
prentices that should be indentured as 
there are committees of the various trades 
working with the unions in this regard and 
the New York Building Congress, so far as 
New York is concerned, is actively engaged 
in the matter in conjunction with the 
union authorities. I believe this to be the 
case in all of the large cities where the 
builders have any kind of organization. 

Russevy H. Hunter 
Vice President 
Starrett Brothers & Eken 
New York, N. Y. 
Forum: 

. . . Our experience so far has been that 
the locals recognize the need for adequate 
training through apprenticeship for the 
young people who can be absorbed into 
the trades. We have assisted cooperating 
State committees in setting up a number 
of local demonstration apprentice training 
programs and do not find that the local 
labor leadership is hesitant to participate 
when they fully understand the objectives 
of the program. 

Your description of Wm. F. Patterson 
as “hard-boiled” is, in my opinion, ¢ 
roneous. Mr. Patterson is dynamic, but I 
do not believe “hard-boiled.” I also note 
that you refer to the Federal Committee 
as the C. A. T., whereas it seems to me 
people would understand it better if you 
used F. A. C. T. 

Anse R. Creary, Field Repres 


Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Washington, D.C. 
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IT TAKES MORE THAN 


330,000 PARTS 
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which must be ordered as such-not counting things like nails and screws, separate 


~ 
> ee 
— 
eo 


y items us 
Pieces of assembled parts like hardware, pieces cut in two on the job, loose or plastic materials, etc. 








| MORE THAN 500 OPERATIONS 


like sawing, hammering, planing—some of which must be 
| repeated more than a thousand times; all sorts of processes 

with all sorts of materials. Few kinds of manufacture are 
technically so involved, require so many different and 
highly specialized and elaborately interlocking types of 
work. And to perform these operations takes more than 







20 INDIVIDUAL SKILLS OR TRADES 


many of which are years in the learning, some of which are 
needed on the job for only a few hours or days per house. 
Trades that are closely organized in narrow, bureaucratic 
craft unions, constantly involved in petty jurisdictional 
disputes. Trades which receive high hourly wages, but, 


because of irregular employment, net a low income per year. 


OVER 200 ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 


| 
eit 5 equipment for the house and equipment the better to build 
. it, anumber which is growing larger every year. Equipment 
in some cases more delicate and complex than that of a train 
or boat, which can be produced only by modern mass pro- 
duction technique, and which increasingly is the deter- 
mining factor in the sale and resale of the everyday house. 


15 OR MORE SEPARATE CONTRACTS 


with all the overlapping and waste and duplication of over 


head which they entail. Fifteen or more contractors’ profits, 





contingency allowances, hit-or-miss estimates. Fifteen 





more guarantees of, and individual responsibilities for, the 





proper performance of the separate parts and equipment of 
the completed house. 
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CARS HAVE LOTS OF PARTS, TOO— 





More than 5,000, by actual count. But in spite of this, auto- 
mobiles are much more efficiently produced than houses— 
a fact which has caused housing’ s theoreticians, and partic- 
ularly the proponents of prefabrication, continually to 
contrast the two. But the automobile, as a product, has the 
tremendous initial advantage of being, by definition, a 
highly mobile unit, easily transported from place to place 
and, therefore, susceptible to complete shop fabrication 
and assembly. And so far there are no signs that the Ameri- 
can people are prepared to accept permanent housing in 
a form equally transportable and therefore susceptible to 
the same production technique as automobiles. The pre- 
fabricated house, in the form of a truckable unit which can 
be entirely finished in the shop, is still a long way off. 
Whatever changes do take place, housing will probably for 


some time continue to be assembled at the site. 


THE INTEGRATED HOUSE 


APRIL. 


is the name which really should be applied to the kind of prefabrication which 
does not involve the completion of the housing unit in the shop. But it is not 
the change in name, but the change in thinking implied in the new name, which 
is important; for the early theoreticians of prefabrication stand convicted of 
loose thinking by the results, or rather the lack of results, which their theories 
have produced. Clearly, there must have been something radically wrong with 
a way of thinking which confidently promised to start shelling out mass-produced 
houses overnight at a price everybody could afford and which failed conspicu- 
ously to do so. Certainly such a body of theory is worth examining carefully to 
find out exactly where the prefabricators jumped the track. 


The critique of conventional house construction advanced by the advocates of 
prefabrication was essentially sound. Although they have failed to produce mass 
housing, they have succeeded in producing an approach. Their error lay in the 
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fact that their practical proposals did not jibe with their theoretical analysis. [py 
proposing belt-line production for houses, the prefabricators failed to recognize 


determining factors peculiar to the house construction industry. 


These special factors are many, but foremost among them is the fact that houses. 
unlike other consumers’ goods, last a long, long time. A great many of the houses 
built 150 years ago are still standing, still in use. It is because of their dura. 
bility that houses constitute a long-term investment. And because of this, the indi- 
vidual consumer is able to afford much more elaborate and costly housing than he 
might otherwise be able to. This fact has led to other special features of house con- 
struction, the importance of which is basic. For the long period of usefulness of the 
typical house implies that houses must continually be kept at least reasonably up- 
to-date. And this has actually been done. The effect.upon the building business 


has been enormous. 


During the past 50 or 60 years the house, and particularly the equipment of 
houses, has improved tremendously. Central heat, gas piping, electric light, and 
modern plumbing have successively been added to the structural shell of the typ- 
ical house. And for each of these improvements there has always existed, at the 
time of their introduction, two markets: the relatively small new house market, 
and the much larger market represented by existing homes. Naturally, therefore, 
each of these improvements was worked out in a form equally applicable to exist- 


ing houses and new ones. 


During the same period, the house has become an exceedingly complex mecha- 
nism, its production very involved. Manufacturers of building products have of 
necessity specialized, no one manufacturer producing more than a few of the 


vast number and variety of parts which go to make up the typical house. 


The biggest mistake which the proponents of prefabrication made was to assume 
that individual manufacturers were prepared to produce all of the parts of a sin- 
gle house, willing to limit their market exclusively to new house construction. 
This mistake resulted from their failure properly to analyze current construc- 


tion technique, their failure clearly to state an objective. Looked at soberly, 
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about all the prefabricators proposed to do was to apply mass production tech- 
nique to portable sectional construction, in itself no new thing. But in order to 
do this they assumed that it would be necessary to turn the building industry in- 
side out, combine manufacture, merchandising and assembly of housing units in 
a single super-organization. Only very recently have they begun to realize that 
mass-produced structural parts can be achieved within the existing framework 


of the building industry. 


And only very recently the advocates of total shop fabrication have begun to real- 
ize that their objectives can be accomplished only by the orderly integration of 


building as a whole, the integration of conventional as well as prefabricated con- 


struction technique. That, in other words, prefabrication can be reached only in 


the same way as other big advances in building have been made. 


INTEGRATION MEANS: 


]. MODULAR DESIGN 


Whereby the architect has the opportunity and the responsibility to start the process 
off by providing a basis in design for simpler, more uniform structural parts. Such a 
method of design has the triple advantage of resulting in immediate savings, impelling 
standardization, and making the house a better investment because of its adaptability 


to future changes and improvements. 


2. INTERCHANGEABLE ELEMENTS 


With structural elements and individual items of equipment, including the various 
units of systems of sectional construction, uniformly sized according to a basic module, 
and therefore interchangeable. Which makes possible the gradual introduction of sec- 
tional construction into the technique of everyday building, eventually the assembly 


of the completely prefabricated house. 


3. MULTI-PURPOSE PARTS 


By which is meant the simplification of house assembly resulting from the use of struc- 
tural elements and items of equipment with a double or triple purpose, looking toward 
ultimate integration of all of the mechanical parts of the house in a “power plant” ; 
integration of floor and wall units to the point where they perform all their functional 


requirements at once. 
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Il. MODULAR DESIGN 


WHAT IS A MODULE? 


Most architects are inclined to think of modular plan- 
ning as just another crackpot idea—-an interesting theory, 
but not of much practical value. Judging by the results 
of modular planning so far, they are pretty nearly cor- 
rect. Mention modular planning, and what most people 
think of is a network of equally spaced lines forming 
squares which walls, partitions, doors and windows are 
made to fit. In this kind of modular design a planning 
unit of fairly large size—somewhere between 2 ft. and 4 
ft.—is used, which in turn is sometimes subdivided into 
halves, quarters, and thirds, and the foot rule and its divi- 
sion into inches thrown overboard. In most cases this 
type of unit represents an effort to set up a common size 
for such elements as doors, stairs, hallways, windows, etc., 
which are generally made somewhat different in size for 
good and sufficient reasons. 


ORIGIN OF THE MODULE 


But this is only one kind of modular design. Some sort 
of module, based on the structural system then in use, 
has been the conscious or unconscious basis of design 
since building began. Usually, the repetitive element 
has been the distance between piers or columns, the 
“bay.” Other elements, such as windows, have also been 
made uniform in size so that the width of piers, ete., 
constitutes a repetitive modular pattern. This is as true 
of Classic as it is of Gothic architecture, and is com- 
mon practice in the design of most buildings, big and 
small, today. Because the basic unit used is seldom ex- 
actly the same in different buildings, this kind of modu- 
lar design fails to operate as an integrating factor for 
the building industry as a whole. The resulting patterns 
have little in common, nothing, for example, which 
enables the manufacturers of windows, radiators, or of- 
fice partitions to set up a common denominator of office 
building design to which he can gear the sizes of his 
products. 


In house design, the absence of such an integrating fac- 
tor is even more marked. It is true that certain architec- 
tural styles, such as the Georgian or Colonial, are based 
on the use of a repetitive design element, but just as in 
the case of larger buildings there is so much dissimilarity 
between the basic units employed from house to house 
that the value of these units as an integrating factor is 
largely destroyed. 


SECTIONAL MODULARITY 


Modular design has recently had a sort of re-birth as a 
result of the development of systems of prefabricated 
construction using sectional units. Again a module of 
from 2 ft. to 4 ft. has been employed, in most cases as the 
size of a series of structural sections which contain doors, 





windows, etc., form the openings for stairways of similar 
size. Notable is the variety of units which have been so 
used, a condition which results from the fact that no 
unit has been found which works perfectly for each of 
the elements involved and permits of sufficient flexi. 
bility in planning. 

Recognition of the limitations of this kind of modular 
planning is found in some of the structural systems which 
have been introduced more recently. One such system, 
for example, employs a unit only 18 in. wide, which in 
turn may be subdivided into 9 in. parts. The use of a 
system of this kind does not necessarily imply that the 
practice of including windows and doors in prefabri- 
cated panels must be abandoned, for larger units of this 
kind may still be made up, so long as they are sized in 
multiples of the basic unit. And this arrangement has 
the important advantage that window units may be 
made different in size from door or other units, where 
such a difference in size is actually called for. 


MULTIPLE MODULE 


The unit used in this kind of modular design may be 
defined as the “multiple module.” Modularity of this 
kind has much greater potentialities as an integrating 
factor for building as a whole than the type of modu- 
larity which employs a larger unit and attempts to make 
uniform the sizing of all the elements of house con- 
struction, since it provides for that variation in the 
sizing of these elements which experience has shown 
to be necessary. 


Still another kind of modular design has been worked 
out in connection with certain lines of kitchen equip- 
ment recently developed. Here two basic units, differing 
in size, are used. This is really the “multiple-module” in 
another guise, since the unit actually at the basis of the 
system is the factor common to both of the standardized 
elements. Thus such a system using, for example, 12 in. 
and 16 in. as the standard elements actually has as its 
basis 4 in., the greatest common denominator of the 
two, and is capable of producing assemblies with overall 
lengths in any multiple of 4 in. above 2 ft., in spite of 
the fact that the smallest unit employed is 12 in. 


This principle is exceedingly valuable in helping to 
solve a number of problems which arise in the process 
of actually applying any system of modular design to 
practical work. Particularly in sectional construction, 
and in structures employing combinations of prefabri- 
cated sectional units and conventional construction, this 
extension of the theory of the “multiple-module” per 
mits the use of a minimum number of standardized 
structural units while at the same time providing for 
maximum flexibility in working out plans. 
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HOW DOES IT WORK? + 4M> 


Prime consideration in the technique of modular plan- 
ning must be workability—workability in relation to 
the structural system which is actually to be employed. 
Nothing should be included in such a method which 
serves no useful purpose; nothing omitted which may 
result in a simplification of structural parts. 


Such a system of modular design offers the architect 
certain immediate and concrete advantages, and at the 
same time the prospect of cumulative integration of 
building practice as a whole. Cost savings which can be 
shown to result from modular planning are only a part 
of the immediate advantage realized. The opportunity 
to use plywood paneling and other large building units 
with the knowledge that the jointing will work out 
properly with the plan and around principal openings 
is an example of another such gain. And at the same 
time there is the assurance that the increasing currency 
of such planning methods will stimulate standardization 
on the part of manufacturers of building materials and 
multiply original benefits. 


Experience in working out sectional structural systems 
has been exceedingly valuable in clarifying a great 
many of the problems involved in modular planning. 
The outstanding lesson which has been learned in the 
process of applying the modular method to sectional 
construction is that proper allowance must be made in 
such a system for the actual structural design of con- 
nections between intersecting walls, at corners and be- 
tween other structural elements. It has, for instance, been 
found convenient to place exterior wall panels outside 
the modular network, in order that partition panels and 
floor panels may be identical in size. 


SMALLER UNITS 


Experience such as this is giving rise to a new and 
somewhat different concept of the module. Recogni- 
tion of the fact that the idea of a house consisting of 
walls, floors and roof is true only in an elementary 
sense—that in actual practice the floors, walls, etc., in- 
tersect; that consequently the thickness of the walls and 
floors plays an important part in any modular system— 
has led to the realization that wall thickness must be 
made the basis of any such system. The late Albert Far- 
well Bemis was the first to give definite expression to 
this concept of the module. In his book “Rational 
Design” (Vol. III of the series “The Evolving House”), 
Mr. Bemis pointed out the necessity for basing a system 
of modular design on the structural thickness of ex- 
terior walls, and the fact that 4 in. or a multiple of 4 in. is 
the structural wall thickness in the overwhelming bulk 
of American housing, suggested 4 in. as the possible 
basis of a universal system of modular design. 
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“GREATEST COMMON DENOMINATOR” of american House 
CONSTRUCTION 18 4 IN., A FIGURE WHICH IS EITHER THE 
NOMINAL SIZE, OR A FRACTION OR MULTIPLE OF THE 
NOMINAL SIZE, OF THE GREAT MAJORITY OF BUILDING 


PRODUCTS. 





SIXTEEN INCHES, a MULTIPLE OF 4 IN., AND FOUR FEET, 
A MULTIPLE OF 16 IN., ARE ALSO IMPORTANT MODULAR 
DIMENSIONS AND THE BASIS OF SIZING MOST WALL AND 
SHEATHING BOARDS. 
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THE INTEGRATED HOUSE 








MODULAR PLANNING IS EASY 


And the best way to prove it is by working out a modu- 
lar method for a given system of construction. The great 
majority of American houses are built of wood frame, 
brick veneer, brick, and concrete block. If a system of 
modular design which applies to these three structural 
systems can be devised—one that is good enough, and 
simple enough to be spontaneously adopted by the major- 
ity of architects—the first big step in the integration 
of the home-building industry will have been taken. 


The Editors of THe ArcurrecturaL Forum do not be- 
lieve that such a system of design can be worked out in 


‘ 
| 
| 
its entirety by any one man or any one group of men. 
Nor do they believe that such a system, once it has 
been worked out, will remain exactly the same for any 
long period of time. But they do believe that the method 
here described is one which may well be adopted as a 
working basis from which such a modular system can 
be developed. This method is simply a summation of 
the experience which architects and others have had so 
Only 
modification by architects in actual practice will elimi- 
Only 


by architects in everyday work will bring about changes 


far in working with modular design. its gradual 


nate all the bugs it is bound to contain. its use 
in material sizes which at present do not fit into the 


system. 


THE FOUR-INCH MODULE 


The basic unit common to these forms of house con- 
struction is 4 in. The object of a system of modular de- 
sign based on this unit must be to expand the basic 
unit, by multiplication, so that it provides for simplifica- 
tion of construction practice, more standardization of 
individual parts and items of equipment, and greater 
interchangeability of these parts. It has already been 
pointed out that the almost universal center to center 
dimension for wood framing, furring, etc., 16 in., is just 
such an expanded unit. Obviously, any realistic modular 
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ROOM SIZES ARE MULTIPLES OF 16” ROUGH TO ROUGH 
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method for this type of construction must have as jt. 
basis this fundamental element, take into account cur. 
rent framing practice. 


This kind of modular planning involves more an aware. 
ness of the structural frame than adherence to any set 
rules. Beyond making the larger rooms correspond in 
size to a multiple of 16 in., placing rough openings for 
windows and doorways in relation to the structural 
frame, and considering at all times the actual method of 
assembly of structural parts, there are few definite rules 
governing this type of modular planning. 


This does not mean, however, that modular planning 
of this kind is limited in scope. Relative to a particular 
structural method, the basic technique may be expanded 
to include a host of other factors which can only be 
touched on here. Clearly the problem is one to be worked 
out according to the type of construction ordinarily em- 
ployed, the kind of building ordinarily planned. The 
modular method developed for sectional and semi- 
sectional construction will naturally be somewhat more 
rigid than the method developed for conventional con- 
struction; but the basic principles remain the same. In 
either case the object is to develop a system which takes 
maximum advantage of the benefits resulting from stand- 
ardization while at the same time sacrificing little in the 
way of flexibility. 


APPLICATION 


In the drawing below, such a system of modular plan- 
ning has been worked out for brick veneer construction. 
Substantially the same system would apply to wood 
frame or solid brick construction as well, except that 
in each of these cases some of the limitations resulting 
from the brick veneer form of construction would be 
removed, and the method somewhat simplified. 
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APPLICATION or THE MODULAR UNIT TO VERTICAL DIMEN- 
SIONS, AS THIS EXAMPLE CLEARLY INDICATES, DEPENDS 
LARGELY ON THE TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION AND KIND OF 
DESIGN EMPLOYED. 
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MODULAR DESIGN 


VERTICAL DIMENSIONS 


It is desirable that the vertical module used in determin- 
ing vertical overall dimensions be the same as the 
module used in determining horizontal dimensions; that 
standardized floor-to-floor dimensions be set up, based 
on a standard heicht for stair risers, and variable by one 
or two risers in «’ yer direction; that these standard di- 
mensions take into account such factors as present wall 
and panel board sizes, stud length, width of sheathing and 
so on. But it is not possible to do all of these things at 
once, at least not perfectly. 


BASIC UNIT 


The first requirement is the easiest to carry out. Most of 
the units in common use for wall construction are multi- 
ples of the basic module or may be so applied that they 
are. Concrete blocks are already made in multiples of 
4 in. including joints, the most economical size being 8 
in. high and thick by 16 in. wide——-perfectly adapted to 
modular design. Brick, although commonly laid three 
courses to 814 in., may be laid three courses to 8 in. by 
reducing the width of the horizontal joint by only 8 
hundredths of an inch. Wood siding and shingles may 
also be laid 4, 6, and 8 in. to the weather. 


It is with the second requirement, standard floor-to- 
floor dimensions based on standard riser height, that 
most difficulty arises. This is because the desirable height 
for stair risers is a very exact thing, and does not happen 
to correspond with the module or to be a fraction or a 
multiple of it, or even a fraction OF a multiple. Opinion 
as to the desirable riser height for small houses may and 
does vary, but only between the narrow limits of about 
74 and 7%, in. Considering the possible standard floor- 
to-floor dimensions which are multiples of 4 in. between 
8 ft. and 9 ft. 4 in., and standardized riser heights of 
approximately 744 and 7% in., there are two possible 
series of floor-to-floor dimensions produced. For the 
7% in. riser: 8 ft., 8 ft. 8 in. and 9 ft. 4 in. For the 7% in. 
riser: 8 ft. 4 in., 9 ft. and 9 ft. 8 in. 


STANDARDIZED DIMENSIONS 


In order to show by example what the possibilities of 
vertical modularity are, the floor-to-floor dimension of 
9 ft., with fourteen 754 in. risers, has been chosen as 
most nearly representing current standard practice. This 
choice carries with it the alternatives of an 8 ft. 4 in. 
floor-to-floor with thirteen risers and a 9 ft. 8 in. floor-to- 
floor with fifteen risers. It so happens that while all of 
the dimensions in this series are multiples of 4 in., none 
is a multiple of 8 in. This serves the valuable purpose 
of illustrating the fact that a system of vertical modu- 
larity employing 8 in. structural units may still be 
worked out on a basis of 4 in. multiples. 


In the drawing at the left a typical system of vertical 
modules has been worked out to fit a particular kind of 
construction, in this case brick veneer. This example 
shows how it is possible to develop such a system so as 
to take into account all of the factors involved. 
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THE PLAN IN THE UPPER CORNER was 
CHOSEN AT RANDOM TO ILLUSTRATE 

THE FLEXIBILITY OF MODULAR PLAN. 

NING. AS THE LARGER ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWS, FEW IMPORTANT MODIFICA. . 
TIONS ARE NECESSARY IN ORDER TO } 
ADAPT THE DESIGN TO THE SIXTEEN 

INCH MODULAR UNIT. 


STANDARDIZED SIZES 
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NO. DIMENSIONS REMARKS WIDTH NO. DIMENSIONS LENGTH 
MINIMUM 
1 a” NOMINAL STUDS KITCHENS, ETC. 6 8’-0” 
2 8” NOMINAL JOISTS > 9’.4” 
3 12” 1’-0” NOMINAL JOISTS 8 10’-8” 
. ae SMALL 
st oe 4 is {'-4 CUPBOARD DEPTH 9 (2'-0” MINIMUM 
7 ua ee — 
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cs Seaman an LARGE 
| 8 32” 2’-8” CLOSET DEPTH 12 16-0” 
ia ~ q iM LE SIVING RMS ° 
* 9 ” ‘.o” A . 
: ice is, ee ee LARGEST 13 17'-4” = 
‘| 10 40” 3’-4” 5 
as = STANDARD ° 
| 11 “4 3’-8 LAVATORY WIDTH —_——_—— SI VING RMS 
i een eae NaNO 15 20'-0 ¥ 
; 12 48 4-0 
; 16 21’-4” ; 
4 ° 
| 17 22’-8” LARGE = 
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. a 7 
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a a 
= 10 6’-8” BATH LENGTH 22 29’-4” 
! 11 7’-4” 23 30’-8” 
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ODULAR DESIGN 


NOMINAL AND ACTUAL SIZES 
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TYPICAL DETAILS (coRNER PLAN, ABOVE, AND WALL 
AND FLOOR SECTION, BELOW) WHICH SHOW HOW THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NOMINAL AND ACTUAL SIZES 
MAY BECOME AN ADVANTAGE IN WORKING OUT THE 
FINER POINTS OF A SYSTEM OF MODULARITY .. . 


8’-0” WALL BOARD 





FINISHED 
FLOORING 






<G— MULTIPLES OF 8” 


-» + IN THIS CASE THE FACT THAT WOOD FRAMING MEM- 
BERS ARE ABOUT % IN. LESS THAN NOMINAL SIZE MAKES 
ROOM FOR THE JUNCTURE OF WALL AND PANEL BOARD 
AT THE CORNERS OF THE ROOM. 
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The question of the discrepancy between nominal and 
actual sizes of structural materials is one which hase 
greatly, and really needlessly, concerned the theo- 
reticians of modular design. This supposed problem is 
one which architects have in practice found no difficulty 
in solving in the past, and there is no good reason why 
modular design should cause them any difficulty in the 
future. In spite of the fact that wood stud partitions are 
actually only 3% in. thick in the rough and that plaster 
is generally % in. thick, architects have long dimen- 
sioned such partitions as 4 in., considered their finish 
thickness as 6 in. And carpenters have long drawn two 
lines 4 in. apart on the floor, set the sole of the partition 
midway between the lines. 


WHY THE DIFFERENCE 


There are, as a matter of fact, good and sufficient reasons 
for many of the apparently senseless discrepancies be- 
tween the nominal and actual sizes of structural ma- 
terials. Let us take, for example, the notorious fact that 
a “two by four” is not a 2 x 4 in. at all, but usually 
1% x 3% in. We can discover the reason for this by 
analyzing a simple operation which takes place again 
and again on almost every building in the course of 
construction. Let us suppose that the carpenter needs 
two 2 x 4's and has only a 2 x 8. He rips the stand- 
ard 2 x 8 in half with his saw, planes the edges 
smooth, and, if he is an average carpenter working with 
average tools, has two 2 x 4's of exactly the standard 
size. This is because he has lost from each piece in the 
process of sawing and planing exactly %, of an inch— 
in just the same way that the mill, which made most of 
the 2 x 4’s used on the job, lost the same %, of an inch. 
But had he begun with a piece of wood exactly 2 x 8 in. 
he would not have gotten two pieces 2 x 4 in., but two 
pieces 2 x 3 '%q in. In the same way the fact that 
4x 8 ft. wall board is generally made about \4 in. less 
than this size is accounted for by the fact that it is de- 
sirable to set board of this kind, with this amount of 
clearance, on studs placed exactly 16 in. on centers. 


- 


Naturally, materials which do not require this kind of 
working or this clearance in setting may advantageously 
be made to exact sizes, although even such supposedly 
standardized things as rolled steel beams vary in size 
appreciably with the wear of the rollers. 


The point is that a certain amount of difference between 
nominal and actual size must be accepted and made a 
part of any system of modular design. The amount of 
such variation will naturally depend upon the materials 
used, and therefore upon the system of construction 
employed, as does the system of modular design itself. 
How such discrepancies between nominal and actual 
sizes may actually be turned to advantage is illustrated 
by the drawings at the left, where the problem is worked 
out relative to the system of modular design for wood 
frame and brick veneer construction. 
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2. INTERCHANGEABLE ELEMENTS 









Given modular design on the part of architects, wha: 
can manufacturers of building materials do to further 
the cause of the Integrated House? Since houses are, and 
will probably continue for some time to be, an as. 
sembled product, the biggest need of the building indus. 
try is standardized, interchangeable parts. The first part 
of this article has shown how a basis in design can be 
provided for standardized parts of this kind. This is 
integrated design. The purpose of this part is to in- 
dicate what can be done with current construction prac- 
tice to simplify and coordinate various structural systems. 
This is integrated construction. 


House construction is tending toward an ever greater 
degree of shop fabrication. New systems of prefabricated 
construction are continually being absorbed into cur- 
rent construction technique so long as they are capable 
of being so absorbed. The mistake which some of the 
advocates of prefabricated sectional construction have 
made is that they have so designed their products that 
they are incapable of use in conjunction with other and 
conventional structural systems. 


One of the reasons why no one has worked out a system 
of prefabricated construction in this way has been the 
fact that current construction practices appear to be so 
intricate and involved that it seems virtually impossible 
to adapt a given structural method to every possible con- 
dition. One of the prerequisites for such an adaptation 
of prefabricated structural systems to conventional con- 
struction is the simplification and coordination of cur- 
rent practice. The other prerequisite is that the prefabri- 
cated units be properly sized, and sufficiently flexible in 
combination to fit into ordinary houses and work with 
ordinary systems of construction. Wall and panel board, 
millwork such as doors and windows, are excellent ex- 
amples of prefabricated units which have been worked 
out in this way. There is no reason why basic structural 
elements cannot be similarly worked out. 


BASIC ELEMENTS 


The structural elements from which a house is built up 
are comparatively simple. They may be subdivided ac- 
cording to function into three main groups: the ele- 
ments used in construction, division, and articulation. 
Elements of construction are floors, walls, and roof; of 
division, partitions and floors; of articulation, doors, 
windows, and stairs. With modular design, there is no 
reason why conventional and prefabricated methods of 
construction cannot be used interchangeably for all the 
various elements. This, as a matter of fact, is exactly 
what is being done at the present time. Prefabricated 
windows and doors, stairways, etc., are used inter 
changeably with conventional construction in present 
day work. And it is only those items which have been 6 
worked out that they can be used interchangeably that 
have been integrated into current construction practice: 
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CONVENTIONAL 





METHOD 


The difference between conventional and prefabricated 
construction is a difference of method, and primarily 
a difference of method of assembly. Most of the ele- 
ments of house construction, both conventional and 
prefabricated, are made up of a structural frame cov- 
ered on both sides. The difference between prefabricated 
and conventional house construction lies in how, and 
more particularly where, the structural frame and its 
covering are assembled. In the case of conventional con- 
struction the frame is erected and the covering applied 
on the job. In the case of prefabricated construction, 
sections of the frame are assembled and the covering 
applied in the shop, the completed sections being at- 
tached together and erected on the job. 


ADVANTAGES OF SHOP FABRICATION 


The biggest advantage claimed for the prefabricated 
method has always been that shop assembly is more 
efficient and less costly than assembly on the job. Most 
of the items used in house construction today are shop 
fabricated, excepting only the structural shell. Shop 
fabrication has proved in practice, and to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, the best method of assembly for almost 
all of the parts of the finished house. Only the simplest 
and largest elements, the floors, walls, roofs, and parti- 
tions have escaped this tendency, and these not entirely. 
Besides the undeniable efficiency and economy of shop 
fabrication, it has proved in practice to have a good many 
other advantages. Most important of these has been the 
fact that the technique of shop fabrication has permitted 
the use of materials and processes resulting in better 
quality and lowered cost which it is not possible to em- 
ploy in job assembly. This is because the repetitive na- 
ture of shop production permits the use of heavy and 
costly machinery capable of stamping or punching or 
rolling out a superior product from stubborn materials 
wholly unadapted to hand work, products which it 
would be impossible to duplicate on the job. Such 
products are generally lighter, stronger, more attractive, 
and a great deal cheaper than their counterparts made 
by hand. 


INTEGRATION OF SHOP FABRICATION 


The question which confronts the building industry is 
simply this: Has the time arrived when the larger and 
simpler structural elements, such as the floors, walls, 
roofs, and partitions of the typical house can be pro- 
duced more cheaply and better in the shop than on the 
job? This question will be answered only when prefabri- 
cated structural elements are separately available in 
such form that they can be incorporated into conven- 
tional construction technique in the same way that 
previous improvements of this kind have been incor- 
porated. This process is now going on. Its acceleration by 
every possible means promises to put building on a 
technical plane with other current forms of production 
and to redound to the advantage of all concerned. 
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RATIONALIZED FRAMING 
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RATIONALIZED pesian FoR THE TYPICAL WOOD FRAME. 
ARROW INDICATES METHOD OF PLACING LAST JOIST AND 
SOLID BRIDGING TO PROVIDE FOR NAILING WALL OR 
PANEL BOARD. FOR THE SAME REASON, AND FOR BETTER 
NAILING OF SHEATHING BOARD, SOLID CROSS BRACING IS 
PROVIDED BETWEEN STUDS. 





TYPICAL PRE-CUT FRAME, saseo oN THE SIXTEEN INCH 
MODULE. THIS KIND OF FRAMING IS MUCH MORE PRAC.- 
TICABLE IN HOUSES PLANNED ON A MODULAR BASIS. 





The way to set the stage for the introduction of pre- 
fabricated structural elements into conventional cop. 
struction is by the rationalization of conventional cop. 
struction technique. It would, however, be too much to 
expect that architects and builders would do this simply 
to prepare for prefabrication. The process of rational. 
izing conventional building technique must offer ad. 
vantages which in themselves are sufficiently attractive 
to make the process one well worthwhile in a purely 
immediate sense. Fortunately, it does. 


PRESENT STANDARDS 


Typical wood framing practice is already relatively 
standardized. There are but two main types of framing 
in common use, Western or platform framing and bal- 
loon framing, and these two types have much in com- 
mon, differing in but one important detail. Both types of 
framing employ 2 x 4 in. studs and 2 x 8 or 2 x 10 in. 
joists set on 16 in. centers as the basis of the structural 
frame. Platform framing differs from balloon framing in 
that the floors extend through to the outside face of 
exterior walls, interrupting the walls and bearing parti- 
tions at every floor, while in balloon framing exterior 
walls and bearing partitions are continuous through the 
floors. Various advantages are claimed for both types, 
principally that in platform framing shrinkage is equal- 
ized, while in balloon framing it is minimized. 


RATIONALIZATION 


Rationalization of wood framing practice involves modi- 
fication of the wood frame to provide a better basis 
for modern wall and panel board, sheathing board, etc. 
The traditional wood frame was developed to provide 
a basis for ribbon sheathing and wood lath. Because 
such materials needed only to be nailed across the studs 
and joists, and did not require nailing around all four 
sides, as do their modern prefabricated substitutes, the 
traditional wood frame provided adequate support and 
nailing at all points except at vertical corners, where 
the introduction of an extra vertical member was all 
that was needed. Another practice common to both 
platform and balloon framing which was all right for 
wood lath but which makes the installation of wall 
board and particularly panel board more difficult, is 
the practice of lapping framing members. This prac 
tice throws off the modularity of the frame, to which 
the wall board is precisely sized, by offsetting one mem- 
ber by the thickness of the other. 


In practice the wood frame may be easily modified to 
provide for these new requirements. The first difficulty 
is best overcome by the introduction of solid bridging 
at points where cross-nailing is required; the second 
by avoiding lapped members in platform framing and 
by the use of stirrups or other metal connectors p¢e™ 
mitting lined-up framing or by nailing a block of equal 
thickness to the offset member in balloon framing. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE ELEMENTS 


PREFABRICATED FLOORS 


Of the various elements of house construction, floors 
are perhaps the least integrated. Joists, rough floor- 
ing. bridging, finish ceiling, building paper, and finish 
flooring are assembled in a series of separate and 
widely spaced operations which take up a lot of time 
on the job, result in a product which is unnecessarily 
complex and ungainly. And the floor is essentially the 
simplest of structural elements. A flat plane of uniform 
thickness and pierced by no opening more complicated 
than that for the stairway, the floor is about the only 
sizable part of a house which might conceivably be 
placed as a single unit. The functional requirements of 
the floor are rather severe, since it must carry heavy 
loads over long horizontal spans, something which a 
prefabricated element should be able to do better than 


a job assembly. 


Boxlike, hollow, plywood floor sections of the type de- 
veloped by the Forest Products Laboratory, are an 
excellent example of the kind of prefabricated struc- 
tural element which if separately available and prop- 
erly sized, might readily be integrated into the technique 
of conventional construction. Owing to the “stressed 
covering” principle employed in their construction, the 
elements have all the advantages which a prefabricated 
unit should: light weight, minimum material, great 
strength, and low cost. 


Floor panels of this type are usually 2 to 4 ft. wide, 
with two or three struts corresponding to the joists in 
ordinary floor construction, and covered with plywood 
top and bottom. The top covering usually serves as the 
rough floor and the bottom covering as the finished 
ceiling. The Forest Products panels were made 4 ft. 
wide with three 434 in. struts and covered with % in. 
plywood on the top side and % in. plywood on the 
bottom. Because of the glued construction, the entire 
box functions as a beam, and although only 5% in. 
deep overall and with struts 2 ft. on centers is said to 
be strong enough for spans up to 13 ft. 6 in. 


APPLICATION 


The use of prefabricated panel floor construction in 
typical wood frame construction of the platform type 
is perfectly feasible. All that is necessary is that the 
panels be made available in appropriate sizes, and in 
sufficient variety to provide for flexibility in plan, with 
some provision for pipes and wires. 


Prefabricated floor panels of the sizes and types illus- 
trated at the right would make a pretty good start in 
this direction. The basic unit used is 32 in., so as to 
correspond with regular frame construction. In order 
‘o simplify erection, units of 48 in. are also provided. 
Finally to take care of end wall thickness, a 36 in. unit 
a included. By the principle of multiple modularity 
‘scussed in Part I, combinations of this unit may be 
made up to any size above 8 ft. which is a multiple of 


engths may be worked out according to 
the same basic principles. 
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PREFABRICATED FLOORS, of THE TYPE DEVELOPED By 
THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, APPLIED TO THE 
TYPICAL WOOD FRAME HOUSE. ILLUSTRATING HOW THE 
TECHNIQUE OF PREFABRICATION MAY BE APPLIED TO 
EVERYDAY HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. ARROW INDICATES 
CONNECTING SPLINE. 
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PREFABRICATED FLOORING UNITS, eProrercy sized For 
THE WOOD FRAME HOUSE. THESE UNITS PROVIDE FOR 
ANY VARIATION IN OVERALL SIZE WHICH IS A MULTIPLE 
OF 41N. 








STAIRS 


Many a system of modularity and of sectional constrye. 
tion simply collapses when the question of stair cop. 
| struction is reached. There are very good reasons for 
| this, reasons which go deeply into the whole question 

of the origin of the modular unit. For stairways are the 
one structural element which must be built precisely 

to human scale, and not even our smallest unit of meas. 
urement, the inch, is adapted to this purpose. Thus 
I stair risers are normally made 744, 744, and 75, in, 
only the very “easy” stair, with 6 in. risers and 12 ip. 
treads, and the very steep stair, with 8 in. risers and 


treads, being sized to even multiples of the inch. 





The modular unit employed so far in this discussion has 
been 4 in. and its multiples, 8 and 16 in., for the ver, 


good reason that these dimensions are common to 


almost all forms of present day construction. This unit 
has an interesting and dual origin. As 4 in., it has prob- 
ably become the unit of thickness for wood stud and 
brick walls mostly because it is a third of 1 ft. As 16 in. 
it has become the center for studs upon which lath is 
to be nailed because it is a third of 4 ft., which happens 
to be the length to which cord wood has been cut for 
a long time, and therefore the length of the wood from 
A q C which lath were originally split. The fact that 16 in. 


is a multiple of 4 in. results from the simple fact that 


eee four feet is a multiple of one foot or from the fact that 


COMBINATIONS SHOWN ON THIS AND THE OPPOSITE PAGE, both units stem originally from the foot as a unit of 
AND MANY MORE BESIDES, CAN BE MADE UP. measure. 


THE STAIR PROBLEM 


It is unfortunate that there is no simple mathematical 
relationship between the modular unit thus arrived at 
and the proper human dimension for average stairways, 
but it is not something over which we exercise control. 


i TLE SX It is simply the result of the fact that no such relation- 
H] RS ship exists between the unit of measurement, the foot, 
} SS and the average stair. But in working out a stairway 
ea < for use with modular planning we are not confronted 
RG 5b 
' 


with the problem of sizing individual steps exactly to 
conform with the basic unit or module, but simply with 
working out the practical problem of sizing overall di- 
mensions of the stairway so that it will fit into houses 
which have been designed on a modular basis. It has 
already been shown how this can be accomplished % 
far as the size and number of risers are concerned in 
relation to standardized floor-to-floor dimensions by 
making a 9 ft. floor-to-floor dimension with fourteen 
risers at 734 in. the basis for such standard stairways 
Planning stairways to fit the plan module, however, * 
not quite so simple as this. For while the number of 
risers from floor to floor is a simple unitary propo’ 
tion, in plan nobody wants to be limited to a single 
straight run of stairs. Instead, it is usually desirable 


‘“ . n 
that the stair consist of a combination of runs va 
ry tha 





various numbers of treads. It is therefore necessa 


SIMPLE STRAIGHT-RUN STAIR. a series of basic units be worked out, each related to the 
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INTERCHANGEABLE ELEMENTS 





basic module, from which various combinations can be 
made up to suit different typical plan conditions. 





ruc- 
‘ PT 
for STANDARDIZED PARTS = — 
— Illustrated on this and the preceding page are such a 
the series of basic stair units, worked out for typical plan 
-_ conditions and the modular unit common to wood frame, 
_ brick veneer, and solid brick construction. The basis of 
hes modularity used in the design of these units is 16 in. 
nw x3 (4 ft.). equals five treads, each tread being therefore 
9 3/5 in., a good size for small house work. Two such 
and units, placed end to end or parallel, are the foundation 
ef the various combinations. In addition, bottom and 
1 has top units of two treads each are provided. These units 
very can be placed at the ends of the 4 ft. sections or sep- 
n to arately attached to the landings. Together with the 
unit standardized landings, it is possible to develop com- 
rob- binations of these units producing every conceivable 
and variation of the stairs in plan, always maintaining over 
6 in., all dimensions in multiples of 16 in., and every varia- 
th is tion in the number of risers from 11 to 16, including 
pens the standardized floor-to-floor dimension of 8 ft. 4 in., 
t for 9 ft. and 9 ft. 8 in. 
from 
6 in. 
chat MODULAR STAIRWAY DESIGN 
that Designing stairways according to these principles is 
sit of really quite easy, and it should also be possible to work 
out actual prefabricated stair sections of almost uni- 
versal application. The system of units shown may be 
used simply as a basis for designing stairways in such 
a way that they do not conflict with other aspects of 
atical modular planning, as a basis for unit construction and 
ed at assembly. of stairways built from conventional stringer, 
ways, risers, and treads, or for stair units constructed in much 
ntrol. the same way as the plywood floor panels described on 
ation- the preceding pages. Such stair units, in spite of their 
foot, limited number, are susceptible to so many variations 
arway in combination that freedom in planning would be 
onted little restricted by their use. The various combinations 
tly to illustrated are only a few of the simpler combinations 
p with which can be made up without in any way altering the 
all di- basic units. Architects should experience no difficulty in 
ome adapting combinations of the basic units to any condi- 
it tions likely to arise in practical planning problems. 
ed 5 , 
ed in Prefabricated sections of this type should work particu- 
ns by larly well with systems of prefabricated floor construc- PTT] 
aciiaaty tion of various kinds. Obviously, much remains to be PTTL 
ways. done in designing newels, railings, open and closed 
=" strings for use with such stairways. Equally obviously, | 
an al it may turn out that the particular application of the 
oposi- basic module to tread size suggested here may not prove 
single to be the one best adapted to the purpose. But the gen- 
irable eral principle of modular design plus prefabrication plus 
- with interchangeable elements remains the same. Stair design 
y that merely presents one of the more complicated, and there- 
to the fore one of the more interesting aspects of the applica- 
tion of the principle. MORE COMPLEX ARRANGEMENTS. 
R UM 2 ¢3 
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PARTITIONS, CLOSETS, ETC. 


Partitions and closets are another element of building 
construction which should give way easily before the 
onslaught of prefabrication if attacked separately. Par. 
ticularly when it comes to building groups of closets js 
the space required by and the amount of fuss and bother 
connected with the construction of the conventional par- 
tition out of all proportion to what is actually accom. 
plished. Closets built in the regular way are not only 
wasteful and costly, they are also pretty poor closets 
compared with their prefabricated counterpart. 


Many of the technical problems connected with the con- 
struction of prefabricated partitions have been solved 
in experimental prefabricated houses; but they have 
been solved in relation to a particular system of pre- 
fabrication. All that is needed to make the prefabri- 
cated partition go ahead on its own is that such prob- 
lems be worked out in connection with conventional 
construction. This shouldn’t be very difficult. Not that 





designing systems of this kind is a snap job. It isn’t. 
But there’s nothing about working one out for conven- 


BASIC PARTITION UNITS, sizeD ON THE SIXTEEN INCH 
MODULE. CLOSET UNITS FOR USE WITH THESE PARTI- 
TIONS ARE SHOWN BELOW. ing it out for a prefabricated house; if anything, it 


| should be easier. Exactly the same principles apply to 


tional construction that is in any way harder than work- 









sizing units for such a system as those which apply to 
sizing prefabricated floor sections, except that more 
variety is probably desirable. It is also necessary that 
provision for intersecting units be made, a problem 
which does not arise in connection with the floor panels. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS A GUIDE 


Most of these problems ‘have long since been solved in 
one form by the manufacturers of office partitions. lt 
goes without saying that the typical office partition is not 
adapted to use in the small house—it is too elaborate, 
too temporary in appearance, and too costly. But many 
of the principles employed in its design are applicable 
to the design of prefabricated partitions for the small 
house. Manufacturers of office partitions have made 
good use of the principle of multiple modularity which 
uses relatively large units of somewhat different size 
to produce a wide variety of overall dimensions in the 
combination of various units. They have solved the 
problem of intersecting elements by employing a po* 
between each partition unit of the same thickness 4 
the partitions. They have had no difficulty in making 
adequate provision for wires, etc., in the partition struc- 
ture itself. These are principles which must certainly 
be a part of any system of prefabricated partitions 
sufficiently flexible for use in the average small house. 
A technique which remains to be worked out is that 
to be used in design of prefabricated closets and cabinets 
employed in conjunction with such partition units. 
For certainly the greater part of the advantage to be 
gained from the use of this kind of construction wil 
lie in the possibility of employing completely fitted out 
closets as the division between bedrooms, fitted cabinets 
as kitchen walls. 





ov | 
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puUCTS AND WIRES 


The commonest objection to the use of prefabricated 
structural elements in conventional construction is that 
provision for ducts, wires, pipes, etc., is so much more 
dificult in prefabricated than in conventional construc- 
tion. While it can hardly be said that provision for 
ducts and wires is a simple matter in conventional con- 
struction, involving, as it does, cutting into the struc- 
tural frame of the floors and walls, it is quite true that 
there are satisfactory methods of providing for such parts 
in construction of this kind. Equally, it is true that satis- 
factory provision for wires and ducts is a necessary part 
of any sectional construction. 


In conjunction with prefabricated partitions of the 
type described on the preceding page, provision for 
ducts can probably best be made by developing box- 
like modular sections similar to the closet and cabinet 
sections, to enclose such ducts and pipes. Systems of 
prefabricated modular duct work, worked out for use 
in wood frame construction and therefore adapted to 
use with the 4, 8, 16 in. modular system, have recently 
been made available. 


PROVISION FOR WIRING 


One way of providing for electric wiring is shown on 
this page. This method takes advantage of the neces- 
sity for a connecting post between individual partition 
sections by providing therein a raceway for wires. A 
free space for wiring at the top, bottom, and juncture 


of each partition section is thus provided and the neces- - 


sity for conduit eliminated, making the job of wiring 
the partitions at least as easy as that of wiring partitions 
constructed in the conventional way. This is substan- 
tially the arrangement which has long been employed 
with movable office partitions. It has the additional ad- 
vantage over ordinary methods that repairs and addi- 
tions to the wiring system can be made without dis- 
turbing the partitions, and that wiring can be removed 
or relocated when it is desired to take down or move a 
partition. 


PLUMBING 


In a thoroughly integrated house, plumbing supply and 
waste lines should be almost entirely concentrated in 
one or two pipe spaces. Isolated pipes can be provided 
for in the same way as ductwork, by the provision of 
box-like enclosures sized according to the modular 
system. Provision for heating pipes is somewhat more 
difficult, since they generally occur as isolated risers, one 
per vertical group of radiators, and ordinarily require 
radiator run-outs in the floor. Special provision in the 
Partition system for heating pipes spaces in the exterior 
corners of each room would probably have to be made 
for use with this kind of heating system. Where wall- 
hung radiators or convectors are used, or radiator cabi- 
nets provided, provision for run-outs could be provided 
in the exterior wall or in the cabinet itself. 
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JUNCTURE OF PREFABRICATED PARTITIONS, sHowina How 
PROVISION FOR WIRING MAY BE MADE IN THE BASE ANO 
CONNECTING POSTS. DRAWING BELOW SHOWS THE 
COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY THUS ACHIEVED. 











THE INTEGRATED HOUSE 
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PREFABRICATED PLUMBING 





MOTOHOME’S PLUMBING, oNe OF THE FIRST SYSTEMS OF 
PREFABRICATED PIPING ACTUALLY TO BE WORKED OUT 
IN PRACTICE. 





PLUMBING SET-UP, ENTIRELY WITHOUT SEPARATE 
VENTS, DEVELOPED AND TESTED BY THE U. S. BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS. 





ALTERNATE SET-UP, sHowING HOW LOCATION OF THE 
WASH BOWL BETWEEN THE TOILET AND THE TUB CALLS 
FOR A SEPARATE VENT. 


Widely recognized as the field in which the advantages 
of integration and shop fabrication may be most readil, 
realized, plumbing is perhaps the most complicated and 
unnecessarily involved of present-day building prac. 
tices. In spite of this, little actual progress has been made 
in this direction. The tendency is to blame the lack of 
progress on arbitrary code requirements and short. 
sighted restrictions imposed by the plumbing trade. 
There is a lot to justify this point of view. Recent studies 
have shown that many of the requirements of most 
plumbing codes, particularly those regulating the sizes 
and materials of soil and vent lines, are unnecessarily 
stringent. And there have been many instances where 
the installation of simplified plumbing fittings has been 
blocked by the plumbing trade. 


FIXTURE LOCATION 


But there is still another factor which tends to com- 
plicate plumbing practice, one which is within the 
control of the individual architect. This is the question 
of fixture location and arrangement. For it is a fact 
that even with simplified plumbing codes and the co- 
operation of the plumbing trade, the arrangement of fix- 
tures used in many cases, and especially in the case of 
the typical small house, would result in pretty com- 
plicated piping. This is because architects seldom have 
due regard for the piping when locating fixtures in 
small house work. 


It is true that of late more attention has been paid to 
the location of kitchen and bathroom units over or 
adjacent to one another—a greater effort made to group 
fixtures on a single wall. But this is still not a thing 
which is taken very seriously by the average architect. 
Nor has the importance of fixture arrangement in sim- 
plified plumbing practice been generally appreciated. 


This latter point was particularly well illustrated by a 
study of minimum plumbing requirements made by 
the U.S. Bureau of Standards. Study of a stack-vented 
bathroom group of typical fixtures (diagram A, at left— 
tub, toilet, and basin in this order on one wall), showed 
that it was possible to obtain safe and efficient drainage 
system for a single floor, or for the top floor in an in- 
stallation of more than one floor, without separately 
back-venting any of the fixtures. With arrangement B 
(tub, basin, toilet), however, it was found necessary to 
vent the basin separately. 


SIMPLIFIED LAYOUT 


The importance of this in prefabricated plumbing #8 
illustrated by the contrast between Motohome’s pre 
fabricated plumbing unit (upper left hand corner of this 
page) and the plumbing unit shown in the upper right 
hand corner of the page following. The Motohome un" 
uses fixture arrangement B, with the basin in the middle. 
The unit shown opposite employs arrangement A, with 
the toilet in the middle. This unit is obviously simpler 
and more compact than the unit used in the Motohome, 
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but the advantage of this fixture arrangement does not 
end there. For while the Motohome unit does not pro- 
vide a separate vent for the tub, would therefore not 
be legal everywhere, in the arrangement with the toilet 
in the middle separate vents for each fixture are so 
easily provided that the issue of whether or not they 
are necessary is hardly one worth arguing about. 


BASIC DESIGNS 


Besides fulfilling the requirements of most plumbing 
codes, these prefabricated plumbing units satisfy nearly 
all of the conditions likely to arise in small house work. 
The primary unit may be used for all of the fixtures 
of the typical bungalow: tub, toilet, basin, and com- 
bined kitchen sink and laundry tray, or for the typical 
second floor bathroom, with or without an additional 
washbowl in the adjoining space. The secondary unit 
may be used for first floor sink or combination sink 
and laundry tray, first floor toilet and basin, with or 
without fixtures in the basement. Fixture arrangement 
is naturally dependent upon the standardized piping 
layout, and fixtures must occur over one another in plan 
if a simple plumbing system is desired. With right and 
left hand units of this kind, first floor fixtures may be 
placed on one side of the partition pipe space, second 
floor fixtures on the other side. It is interesting that 
where complete bathrooms occur over one another in 
tiers, as in apartment house work, another arrangement 
of the fixtures is called for. This is because the necessity 
for venting so many fixtures through the upper unit 
makes a system with a continuous vent pipe desirable, 
and this type of piping works better with the fixtures 
placed with the basin between the toilet and bath. 


While prefabricated plumbing units are not at the 
present time available, the fixture arrangements which 
the design of such units suggests will result in simplifica- 
tion of the piping and considerable savings if employed 
with regular piping and fittings. Where crowfoot fittings 
may be used, such savings are increased. And where 
codes permit, the simplified piping layout worked out 
and tested by the Bureau of Standards with the center 
toilet arrangement may be employed with confidence 
and the assurance that it will save still more. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Supply piping does not similarly affect arrangement. 
So long as the fixtures are fairly close together and a 
minimum of pipe used, there is little to be saved by any 
particular arrangement. One way to save something in 
small house work, and particularly in bungalows, is to 
locate the hot water tank as near the fixtures as possible 
in order to cut down on the size of the hot water system. 
This saves pipe and hot water as well, since less water 
cools off in the pipes. Combination valves, which result 
in some saving in time on the job by cutting down on the 
number of connections, are available, such as four valve 
éroups for tub and shower supply, two valve groups for 
the tub alone. Another saving can be effected by using 
one set of cut-off valves for all fixtures in a given space. 





INTERCHANGEABLE ELEMENTS 





PRIMARY AND SECONDARY PLUMBING UNITS, comaina. 
TIONS OF WHICH ARE CAPABLE OF SATISFYING ANY 
GROUPING OF FIXTURES LIKELY TO BE ENCOUNTERED 
IN SMALL HOUSE WORK, PROVIDING ONLY THAT THE FIX 


TURES ARE PROPERLY ARRANGED. 





APPLICATION oF PREFABRICATED UNITS. AT THE LEFT A 
COMBINATION OF THE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY UNITS 
SHOWN ABOVE, AT THE RIGHT A COMBINATION OF MULTI- 
FLOOR UNITS, THE TYPE CALLED FOR WHERE BATH- 
ROOMS OCCUR ONE ABOVE THE OTHER. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC KITCHEN 





WESTINGHOUSE KITCHEN 


Poe * 
John Beinert 





ARCODE KITCHEN 





4A recent and significant example of integration of equipm 
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INTEGRATED EQUIPMENT 


Today it is commonplace to contrast the design of 
housing equipment, particularly kitchen and bathroom 
equipment, with the design of the structural shel] of 
the house. It is often pointed out that the design of 
such equipment is much more attune with the machine 
age than the design of the house itself. The reason for 
this contrast is, however, seldom made adequately clear. 
This is because of a tendency to regard the difference 
as purely and simply one of design, and to ignore the 
fact that the method of design used is in each case 
merely a visible reflection of the mode of production 
employed. And the contrast in the mode of production 
of housing equipment and the structural shell is even 
more striking than the contrast in design. Housing equip- 
ment today is produced by modern mass production 
methods with belt line technique. As a result, manufac- 
turers of housing equipment offer more utility, efficiency, 
durability, and beauty per building dollar than any 
other section of the building industry. The modern 
range, refrigerator, furnace, and bathroom fixture are 
products in every way comparable to the modern auto- 
mobile and streamlined train. 


PRESENT TREND 


The development of such equipment was until very 
recently a predominantly unit-by-unit development. 
But as the development of individual units has become 
more and more perfect, the contrast between individual 
units and their effect in combination has become steadily 
more evident. The inevitable result of this process has 
been the introduction of integrated equipment. 


Integrated equipment is, first and foremost, equipment 
so designed that the individual units work well with 
units likely to be combined with them. Thus a kitchen 
range, sink, and refrigerator designed to be used with 
one another constitute integrated equipnient. But the 
process does not stop at this point; nor can it. Non- 
mechanical units, such as storage cabinets and working 
surfaces, must also be designed so as to fit in with the 
mechanical equipment. And finally, in some of the lines 
now available, structural parts of the building itself be- 
come an essential part of the integrated system. * 


Only in this way can the advantages of such integration 
fully be realized. In the case of the Arcode kitchen and 
bathroom units illustrated at the left, for instance, it 
has been found necessary to include the structural wall 
as a part of the cabinet structure, in order that space 
may be more efficiently utilized and a foundation which 
will properly maintain the alignment of the individual 
units be provided. This structural wall unit, an integral 
part of the cabinets and equipment, is more than strong 
enough to act as a bearing partition in the average house; 
and it provides space for, and access to, the pipes and 
wires necessary for the connection of the fixtures. 

ent with con- 


struction is Kelvin Home package air conditioning. 
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PREFABRICATED BSATHROOM 


There is considerable evidence that this process of in- 
tegration of mechanical equipment and structural parts 
may become an exceedingly important part of the gen- 
eral trend toward prefabrication not of the house as 
a unit but of its individual structural elements. Logical 
next step in integrated equipment is the entirely pre- 
fabricated bathroom recently developed by Buckminster 
Fuller of “Dymaxion” fame. Here all of the typical 
bathroom fixtures have been combined in a single unit 
which includes floor, walls, and ceiling in a single cubical 
cabinet. This cabinet may be installed anywhere so long 
as sufficient space and proper soil, vent and supply pipes 


are available. 


\ perfected bathroom unit of this kind calls for in- 
tegration with the balance of the house structure just 
as obviously as the perfected range or sink called for 
the integrated kitchen. And technical developments in 
housing equipment of this kind are just as inevitable 
as the fact that next year’s cars will have this year’s 
models beat forty ways. This is bound to affect the struc- 
tural shell of the house. 


EFFECT ON DESIGH 


An idea of what the effect will be can be obtained from 
examples like Fuller’s bathroom. The first thing to be 
noted in this connection is the way in which the fixtures 
merge with, and become a part of, the walls themselves. 
Second is the fact that rather than a series of intersecting 
planes, the walls and ceiling of the unit consist almost 
entirely of curves. There are very practical reasons for 
both of these things. Besides the fact that the interior 
of the bathroom is thus made more attractive and easier 
to clean, the number and nature of joints required is 
reduced and simplified, and the necessity for reenforcing 
the metal plates which make up the walls eliminated, 
just as in the automobile top stamped out of a single 
piece of steel. We may expect that as machine technique 
makes its way into the housing field the old rectilinear 
forms will gradually be replaced by sweeping curves; 
integrated equipment, as the point of first application 
of this technique, points the way to things to come. 


The saving in space which may be expected to result 
from integration of equipment is also exemplified by 
the Fuller bathroom, although perhaps it has been car- 
ried too far in this case. In any event the unit shows 
that considerable reduction of the sizes now generally 
considered minimum is possible, and at the same time 
facilities for storage, etc., may be increased rather than 
reduced, with integrated equipment. The design is also 
remarkable for the way in which conventional concepts 
of bathroom planning have been successfully disre- 
garded, as in the shower enclosure created by the par- 
ution between the tub and lavatory unit, in which the 
walls and the side of the tub merge, and the latter 


becomes an integral part of the structural and plumbing 
armature of the unit. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE ELEMENTS 





Photos Bernard Hoffman 


ONE-PIECE pRerasRICATED BATH ROOM, DEVELOPED BY 
BUCKMINSTER FULLER FOR THE PHELPS.DODGE RE 
SEARCH LABORATORIES. 


... PICTURES SHOW VARIOUS STAGES IN ASSEMBLY, AND 
THE COMPLETED BATHROOM. 








3. MULTI-PURPOSE PARTS 


ONE PLUS ONE EQUALS ONE 





BURGESS ACOUSTI-VENT CEILING 





GLASS MASONRY is a FORM OF MULTI-PURPOSE PART. 


is the formula for another kind of integration which 
is increasingly a factor of importance in the building 
industry: integration of function in multi-purpose parts, 
Thus structural sheathing and insulation are combined 
in insulating board, the water heater becomes an in. 
tegral part of the boiler, served by the same burner. 
Clearly, this is a way in which the number of separate 
parts of the house can be reduced, their assembly sim. 
plified. Integration of this kind is based upon an ac- 
curate analysis of all of the functions of a structural 
element or a mechanical part coupled with a selection 
of materials and design resulting in a part which per- 
forms as many of the required functions as possible. 


CEILINGS 


This process may be illustrated by a current example, 
the Burgess Acousti-Vent ceiling. Analysis of the func- 
tional requirements of the typical restaurant or large 
office ceiling discloses the fact that such a ceiling has 
three distinct functions. The first of these is to enclose 
the top of the office with a sound absorbing material to 
reduce noise reflection. Second is to reflect light. Third 
is to cover and enclose a system for air distribution. In 
the Acousti-Vent ceiling construction all three of these 
functions are performed. Perforated sheets, backed up 
with sound absorbing material, are employed as the 
ceiling surface and simultaneously utilized to enclose a 
plenum chamber for the circulation of air and as a 
means of introducing air into the room. While light 
reflection is reduced somewhat by the perforations, 90 
per cent of the ceiling area remains a good light re- 
flector. Compared with other structural systems includ- 
ing all of these functions, this system is a relatively 
simple and economical one. 


WALLS 


In the same way, glass masonry units may be considered 
an example of functional integration applied to the 
exterior wall. In a sense, glass blocks combine the func- 
tions of the exterior wall with those of the window in 
the same unit. They perform mest of the functions of 
the wall, including weather protection, insulation, and 
support of floors, with the principal function of win- 
dows, that of admitting light. The fact that they are not 
transparent and make no provision for ventilation 
merely shows that in this construction the process is 
incomplete, while meanwhile the necessity for providing 
for ventilation in the exterior wall is disappearing. A 
glass masonry wall which includes transparent units 
constitutes a pretty thoroughly integrated unit from 4 
functional standpoint, although from a structural point 
of view it is not particularly advanced. 
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FLOORS 

Similarly, there are indications of the same process of 
integration of function in certain floor constructions 
currently being developed. Best example of this is the 
use of floors (as well as walls, partitions, and ceilings) as 
low temperature radiators for house heating. In one such 
«vetem installed in a single story house, a space is pro- 
vided beneath the floor into which hot air is introduced 
from a hot air furnace. Heat from this air is taken up 
by the floor and transferred by both radiation and con- 
vection into the rooms above, the floor being maintained 
at a temperature of about 70° F. Having given up most 
of its heat to the floor, the air is permitted to escape 
through the walls, where it acts primarily as an insulat- 
ing blanket. Applicable only in a mild climate, this 
method of heating is nevertheless indicative of the trend 
toward functional integration of structural parts. In 
the same way, partitions, outside walls, and ceilings have 
been used for heating purposes as low temperature 
radiators in the various systems of so-called “panel” 
heating currently being developed. 


EQUIPMENT 

By far the most important sort of integration of the 
“one plus one equals one” type going on at the present 
time is, however, integrated equipment. Combination 
heating plants and hot water heaters, combination hot 
water heaters and incinerators, or combinations of all 
three, compressor units used for both domestic refrig- 
eration and summer cooling, and kitchen ranges used 
for house heating as well as cooking and hot water 
heating currently exemplify this tendency. Less gen- 
erally known examples of the same sort of thing include 
the use of cooling equipment for heating purposes (by 
pumping heat out of the outside air and into the build- 
ing during cold weather with the same apparatus used 
to pump heat out of the air in the building into the 
outside air during the summer time), and the use of 
Diesel power plants for heating in addition to their 
normal function of generating electricity. 


Clearly, this is a process which is only just beginning, 
since it is only recently that such items have been indi- 
vidually mechanically perfected. It is also a process which 
goes through two successive stages; the first stage being 
the one in which various mechanical units are designed so 
as to work properly with one another, and the second 
stage the one in which they are more or less incorporated 
into a single production unit. And it is seemingly impos- 
sible to arrest the process at the first stage, since merely 
considering two such mechanical units in juxtaposition 
invariably suggests improvements which would result if 
the two were produced together. Thus integrated kitchen 
equipment, which starts merely as a redesign of typical 
kitchen fixtures for better use together, invariably soon 
involves the incorporation in the various units of parts 
formerly belonging to other and separate units; the sink, 
for example, becomes more of a part of a cabinet assem- 
bly and less of an item in itself. It is a process which 


contributes immeasurably to the integration of build- 
ing as a whole, 
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INTEGRATED FLOOR CONSTRUCTION, in wrich THE FLOOR 


1S USED AS A SOURCE OF LOW TEMPERATURE RADIATION 
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COMBINATION waTER HEATER AND INCINERATOR, IN 
WHICH THE SAME GAS BURNER !IS USED FOR HEATING 
WATER AND FIRING REFUSE, AND WHICH UTILIZES THE 
HEAT DEVELOPED BY INCINERATION TO HEAT WATER IN 
THE TANK. 





THE INTEGRATED HOUSE . 


INTEGRATED “POWER PLANT” 


The development of prefabricated kitchens, prefabri. 
cated bathrooms, and integrated equipment suggests an. 
other possibility—the development of a completely 
integrated and prefabricated mechanical “power plant” 
for the modern house. Such a unit might include in one 
housing all the bathroom and kitchen fixtures for a small. 
single story house as well as the water heater, heater. 
ventilating equipment, etc., and would then require only 
soil and vent lines, water, gas, and electrical connections 
to be ready for use. Not necessarily made in a single 
piece, the power plant would nevertheless be designed 
for quick and easy assembly of its several parts, in much 
the same way as the two parts of the Fuller bathroom 
unit are put together. 

This is certainly one of the best ways in which to intro- 
duce the automobile industry's production technique 
into the building field. As a production problem, such 
a unit would be no more difficult than the modern 
car—if anything less so. The power plant would be no 
larger, no heavier, no more complex, and probably no 
more costly than a low-priced automobile. It would 





HEATER : : : 
introduce belt-line efficiency and low costs into the pro- 


duction of building equipment and at the same time 
result in improved quality, better coordination of the 
various parts, and space saving all along the line. 


REFRIGERATOR 


RANGE 


POWER PLANT DESIGN 


SINK The illustrations on the left are intended merely to 
suggest a possible form which such a power plant might 
take if one were developed at the present time. The 
arrangement shown is practicable only for plans in 
which the kitchen and bathroom are arranged back-to- 
back, and on the same floor. It is thus applicable only 
to the one-story house and apartment. Probably a more 
flexible unit would have to be worked out for the 
more typical two-story house, one in which the various 
elements might be arranged in a series of different ways, 
with the bathroom fixtures over the kitchen. But first 
demand for such a unit would most likely be in the 
field of modernization work, such as subdividing city 
houses into separate apartments, would therefore call 
for the development of a unit of the type illustrated. 
It is also true that mass-production technique would 
almost certainly call for modification of the design im 
much the same way that bathroom design and the de- 
sign of bathroom fixtures have been modified in the 
Fuller prefabricated bathroom. It is almost impossible 
to predict the modifications of form which such pro 
duction methods would dictate, except that they would 
be roughly analogous to the changes which have taken 
place in the automobile since its inception and are 
taking place in a thousand other fields today. . 
VIEW 2 The design illustrated, however, gives an accurate pi 
ture of what such a unit, in a rudimentary form, would 


STORAGE 





MECHANICAL UNIT FoR THE ONE-STORY HOUSE OR SMALL 
i i mbled power 
APARTMENT. COMBINES ALL OF THE MECHANICAL EQUIP- be like. Moreover, it represents an asse P 


MENT OF THE MINIMUM HOUSE IN A SINGLE PRODUCTION plant which could be put together today from parts 
UNIT. immediately available. 
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PLANNING FOR POWER PLANTS 


One of the main reasons why no such power plant has 
«o far been developed is a hesitancy on the part of 
equipment manufacturers to appear to dictate inflexible 
plan arrangements. In spite of the obvious advantages 
of the back-to-back arrangements of kitchen and bath- 
room and close coupling of the water heater and house 
heater, manufacturers have limited their contribution 
to the development of separate bathroom and kitchen 
setups. In this situation it is up to architects to start 
the ball rolling by planning for close coupled mechani- 
cal equipment. 

There is a well-defined tendency toward this kind of 
planning. Experience on large-scale housing develop- 
ments has shown the importance of a due regard for 
this factor in working out small house and apartment 
plans, has shown too that the restriction of architectural 
ingenuity imposed by consideration of such mechanical 
factors is not onerous. And this experience with large- 
scale work is beginning to be reflected in small house 
plans. 

Tangible benefits accrue to the architect who makes 
consideration of mechanical convenience an integral 
part of his planning technique. Cost saving is only one 
of these. There is also saving in space, simplification of 
mechanical layout and specifications, and the opportu- 
nity to employ structural systems and methods which 
cannot ordinarily be used because they make no provi- 
sion for miscellaneous and scattered pipes and ducts. 


MULTI-PURPOSE PARTS 


POWER PLANT ASSEMBLY 

An integrated power plant of the type herein described 
is within the immediate reach of alert architects at 
the present time. The design shown on the preceding 
page could, for instance, be assembled from some of 
the standard kitchen and bathroom units described in 
the section on interchangeable elements. Such an as- 
sembly would probably be no more costly, and would 
certainly in many ways be much better, than the equip- 
ment now used in the average small home. 

Individual architects can easily work out assemblies of 
this kind, incorporating as many items of equipment as 
seem desirable for a particular job, and arranging these 
items in a manner appropriate to their own designs. All 
of the separate items for such an assembly are available, 
worked out and finished, awaiting only the hand of an 
expert designer to combine them in a single integrated 
unit. Such a unit would fit into conventional house con- 
struction, might well become a prime sales point for an 
otherwise undistinguished small house. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLANS 

Two sample plans incorporating the integrated power 
plant idea are shown below. The plan at the right is 
for a conventional five-room bungalow providing mini- 
mum housing facilities for the average family. The de- 
sign at the left is for a week-end house. In each of these 


plans the mechanical equipment has been successfully 
concentrated in a single power plant unit. 





WEEK-END HOUSE AND SMALL BUNGALOW, EMPLOYING THE INTEGRATED ‘‘POWER PLANT.’ 


APRIL - 1931 









THE INTEGRATED HOUSE 
WHO DOES WHAT ABOUT IT? 


















THE ARCHITECT 


must start the whole thing off by making his designs an integrating medium 
for the entire industry. He musf’ develop a rational method of modular planning 
which will enable manufacturers of building supplies and equipment properly 
to size their products, encourage the development of interchangeable elements 


and multi-purpose parts by making full use of them as they appear. 


THE MANUFACTURER 


must continue the improvement of his products along lines which will result in 
greater interchangeability and functional integration. In order to do this he must 
carry on research into current building and architectural practice as well as 
product research. He must publicize what he is doing for integration so that 


architects and builders can take advantage of these improvements. 


THE BANKER 


must encourage integration by favoring loans on new property evidencing the 
integrated method. He may do this because integration not only cuts costs and 
gives more for the money, but also constitutes protection against early obsoles 
cence, makes it possible for the owner to keep his property continually up to 


date and to incorporate improvements as they are developed. 


THE REALTOR 


must sell integration to the home-buying public. He must study its advar- 
tages, learn to express them in terms which the public can understand. He must 
sell function as well as features, good architecture instead of bad, long-term value 
instead of short-term price, quality that is underneath as well as things that ca” 


be seen on the surface. 
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COMMENT 


To carry the Integrated House from a two dimensional approach into three dimensional fact calls for a new 


degree of collaboration between designers, industrialists, realtors, and financiers. In order to pre-test the 


validity of this study, copies were submitted in advance of publication to a number of men who in recent 


years have made the small house problem a major interest. Their comments are published below. The 


Editors of THE Forum invite others to contribute their reactions, favorable or otherwise, to this discussion. 


J. ANDRE FOUILHOUX 


HARRISON AND FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


DR. J. 0. DOWNEY 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH, GENERAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


APRIL 


1937 


Whether he realized or not the architect 
has used prefabricated materials in the 
past and he is using them more and more. 
Manufacturers of building material are 
constantly trying to appeal to their ulti- 
mate client, the builder (with or without 
benefit of the architect), by putting in 
the market an article showing economy of 
field labor. Some architects use moduli as 
units of measurements for plans and ele- 
vations. It would be extremely desirable 
for the architect to have freedom of choice 
in the use of prefabricated material and be 
able to combine any structural part of 
floor or wall construction with any finished 
part for floors, ceilings, or walls inside and 
outside. A standardization of the methods 
of assembling on the order of the universal 
couplings for railroads, for example, will 
accomplish this and I think in the long 
run all manufacturers who would co- 
operate in such a scheme would benefit. 
Interchangeable elements would allow 
changes or additions which would render 
extremely easy the introduction at any 
future time of new, up-to-date features or 
equipment. This would help retard the 
obsolescence of houses. 


Many students of the housing problem, 
particularly those with a detached perspec- 
tive and not dependent altogether upon 
the construction industry for their daily 
bread, long have been convinced that the 
only genuine and relatively lasting solu- 
tion will be attained by the lowering of 
costs through greater factory fabrication 
and integration of houses and house parts. 
It has been estimated by the United States 
Department of Labor and other statistical 
agencies that the field labor cost of the 
average small house (ex. land cost) repre- 
sents roughly about 40 per cent of the 
total house cost. The average number of 
small houses produced per building trade 
worker per year is said to be only about 
6 to .7 of a house. The average $5,000 
house therefore would have a field labor 
cost of about $2,000, while the workers 
would receive only $1,200 to $1,400 an- 
nually, although the hourly wages may 
be quite high. This is an instance of low 


The architect in using the modulus as a 
unit of measurement must develop a 
somewhat different technique in the study 
of his plans. He must keep informed on 
the new developments, materials, finish, 
equipment of the building and allied in 
dustries. The banker in assisting in the 
financing of such houses must think a 
little more of the future and not so much 
of the past. 

The manufacturer must by properly di 
rected advertising educate the public to 
new ideas in construction and finish as 
well as equipment. The great mass of the 
public is unconsciously under the influ- 
ence of the advertising propaganda of the 
unprogressive realty developer who keeps 
illustrating old forms and very often in 
their worst or least appropriate aspects. 
Articles and studies such as the one under 
taken in this number of Tue Forum will 
help to bring about the cooperation be- 
tween everybody concerned which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the ultimate success 
of the new methods whose value or merit 
will be to give the public that which it 
has been waiting for a long time, ic 
cheaper houses. 


production and low annual incomes for 
skilled workers incident to an unorganized 
and unmechanized industry. 

In the automobile industry, which is high 
ly organized and highly mechanized, the 
average number of cars produced per fac 
tory worker per year is about 10, while 
the annual earnings of workers, in general, 
are well in excess of those of comparable 
skill in the building trades. In house build 
ing, bricks, lumber, cement, other materi- 
als and accessories and equipment are as- 
sembled at the house site; in automobile 
building, steel, glass, copper, other materi- 
als and accessories and equipment are 
assembled in a factory. In each instance 
parts are manufactured and assembled 
Whereas an automobile represents a rela 
tively high value per dollar of price, a 
house represents a relatively low value. 
Through management skill production 
costs in the mechanized industries have 
been reduced markedly during the past 








COMMENT CONTINUED: 


two or three decades. The present $600 
automobile, for instance, is a better prod- 
uct than the most expensive car of hardly 
two decades ago. House costs and prices 
meanwhile have increased enormously; 
as an index, the representative New York 
tenement unit, exclusive of land, which 
cost about $2,000 in 1900 and would cost 
about $6,000 in 1937. If automobiles were 
built by methods similar to those em- 
ployed in building houses, the present $600 
car probably would be priced at more than 
$5,000. 

From these comparative premises, which 
are approximations only, it would seem 
there would be an unusual opportunity to 
lower the costs and prices of houses 
through the procedure so ably and dra- 
matically presented by the editors of Tue 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum in the current 
article “The Integrated House.” The pres- 
entation is so comprehensive and basically 
sound, even though one may be of another 
school of thought or technical conception, 
it would seem the goodness of the article 
probably would oyerwhelm any impulse 
to criticize. The article is viewed as a 
presentation of broad principles, rather 
than of specific details, and as such it is 
a stirring contribution to the literature 
of the fast growing art of prefabrication. 
Houses built in accordance with the basic 
conceptions and procedures presented, as- 
suredly with volume production, would 
result in lower costs. The lowering of con- 
struction costs and of financing charges 
through better management, technical and 
financial, would make new housing avail- 
able to many now denied this blessing. At 
the same time many more workers would 
be needed for the production of houses 
and the annual earnings of workers would 
be higher. 

Tue Forum plan is stimulating and con- 
structive, it strives to provide more and 
better for less. The full application of the 
plan probably would permit several million 
additional families to purchase new homes 
now, and not be obliged to await the ad- 
vent of a substantial increase in income. 


MILES L. COLEAN 


DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The principles which you have outlined 
for integrating dwelling design and con- 
struction must be endorsed by anyone con- 
cerned with the problem of producing 
dwellings which are at once soundly built, 
conveniently planned, and low priced. 

Prefabrication has too often been assumed 


to require a great degree of pre-assembly. 
Your proposals combine the economies 
and rationalities of standardization and 
interchangeability of parts (including the 
creation of larger parts) with the adapta- 
bility of such parts to local conditions and 
requirements. At the present time, the pre- 
fabricator must stand or fall with his 
scheme as a whole, irrespective of its local 
adaptability. Your plan, as I understand 
it, permits him to use the parts of his 
scheme in a broad range of combinations. 
The task of integrating the house, great 
as it is, seems a small one to that of co- 
ordinating the industry, which is neces- 
sary before any degree of integration 
takes place. In its assumption of that task, 
Tue Forum deserves, and will probably 
need, the solace and prayers of its friends. 


JOHN ELY BURCHARD 


VICE PRESIDENT, BEMIS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Your proposal for integration is most in- 
teresting and very well presented. It 
would, I believe, be obvious to anyone 
familiar with the work in housing of the 
late Albert Farwell Bemis and his organ- 
ization, Bemis Industries, Inc., that, not 
only are we heartily in accord with the 
broad principles of the program here pro- 
posed, but that we have actually been 
working in a modest way towards that 
end for several years. You have stated a 
very important and usually neglected 
point when you remark that integration 
must take place both within and without 
the field of prefabrication. You have ac- 
curately charted the three major factors 
which can produce that integration. After 
working on the problem for so long Mr. 
Bemis became more and more certain that, 
desirable and necessary as interchangeable 
elements and multi-purpose parts were, 
they could not be brought into thoroughly 
effective interplay unless they rested on 
the broad base of modular design and that 
the module must be the same in all three 
directions. To his successors also your 
first element is fundamental to satisfac- 
tory solution of the entire problem. 

In discussion of a broad problem of this 
sort detailed criticism is no doubt undesir- 
able but I should like to mention with 
approbation that you are one of the few 
who have perspicaciously recognized the 
important contribution to modular design 
made by Mr. Bemis when he observed 
that such design must deal with the inter- 
section of walls, floors, and roofs and with 
joints between elements in the same wall, 





floor, or roof. Close study will cony 
anyone that this is fundamental 

I think Bemis Industries may say wit} 
all modesty that it has given the question 
of modular design as long and close sty) 
as any other organization. In connection 
with your inquiry, therefore, as to mech 
anisms whereby the attainment of the ob 
jective you set may be accelerated oy; 
future policy will perhaps be of interes: 
Despite our active work in the past in 
connection with physical housing re 
search we have determined for the future 
to leave that work to others. It shall be 
our function to concentrate on educatio: 
in modular design and in propagation of 
the modular idea. To that end we have 
established a perfectly concrete program 
for cooperation between us and those ele 
ments of the industry which might be 
actively interested in the other two items 
of your plan. We are at the minute en 
gaged in preparing the information neces 
sary for those whose cooperation we shall 
seek and the program we shall present 
will, we think, be attractive to them. I 
will soon be ready for publication. We are 
pleased to make our first public announce 
ment of this policy in connection wit! 
your admirable statement of a problem 
and a program for its solution. 


ince 


As you aptly point out work in other fields 
is also progressing. You have adduced 
some good examples and might have ad- 
duced more of existing interchangeable 
elements and multi-purpose parts. These 
will grow in any event, but if the present 
commercial agencies study the implica- 
tions of your program carefully, they may 
be moved to more intensive research. The 
results of that study should not only be 
profitable to those who pursue it but 
should go far toward making low-cost 
housing possible without burdensome sub- 
sidy. 


BUCKMINSTER FULLER 


DIRECTOR, PHELPS-DODGE RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tue ArcuirecturaL Forum’s analysis of 
integration in the Building Industry seems 
to me a most excellent grouping of the 
assembly design factors involved in the 
ever more rapidly accelerating events ™ 
the transition of building from a craft to 
an industry. 
It must be borne in mind however that 
there are other equally important factors 
in the evolution to that of the assembly 
(Continued on page 14) 
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COMMENT BY WALTER McGORNAGCK, CHAIRMAN, THE COMMITTEE ON HOUSING, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, AND RAYMOND V. PARSORS, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, NEW YORK, W. Y., APPEARS ON PAGE 152. MR. FULLER'S REMARKS ARE CONTINUED ON PAGE 148. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION : 
Walis—concrete block, continuous W aterproofing— 
Toch Brothers, Inc. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—wood studs, Creo-Dipt shingles, Creo 
Dipt Co., Inc. Interior partitions—Ecod tath plaster 
Reynolds Metal Co., Inc. Floor construction—wood 
beams, double flooring; plaster ceiling on wire tath 
ROOF 

Construction—wood rafters, shingle strips, covered with 
Perfection wood shingles. 

CHIMNEY 

Terra cotta lining. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—Anaconda copper, American 
Brass Co. 

INSULATION 

Outside walis—Metallation, Reynolds Metal Co., Inc. 
Roof—rock wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. Weatherstrip 
ping—copper. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, Andersen Frame Corp. Glass—Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

STAIRS 

Material by Curtis Companies, Inc. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halls—wood, Harris Manu- 
facturing Co. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Arm. 
strong Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Living room, bedrooms and hallis—walipaper, W. H 
S. Lloyd Co., Inc. Bathrooms—tile, Robertson Art 
Tile Co. 


WOODWORK 

Trim and doors—Curtis Companies, tnc. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Norwalk Lock Co. 
PAINTING 


All paint Evanlite, Evans Brothers. Roof stain—Samuel 
Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BX. Switches—WHart & Hegeman. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—The Estate Stove Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Water supply— 
Anaconda copper, American Brass Co. 

HEATING 

Steam. Oil burner—General Electric Co. Radiators— 
American Radiator Co. Valves—Airid, Hoffman Spe- 
cialty Co. Regulators—Minneapolis Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. Monel metal tank—The Internationa! Nickel 
Co., Inc. 





7. HOUSE FOR THOMAS TROY, NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Arthur C. Haskell Photu 


PROBLEM: To design a house comparable in size and 
convenience to a small apartment, with building and 
maintenance costs to equal, as nearly as possible over 
a long period of time, the rent of an apartment. 


A small modern house, of particular interest because the architect, well-known in the small 
house field, has previously been identified with work based on New England stylistic prece- 
dent. The plan is excellent, and the appearance of the exterior will be greatly improved when 
the landscaping has been completed. 

The architect comments: “The plan was influenced by the type of heating system, and, of 
course, by the orientation of the lot, centralization of plumbing, and convenience of access. 
The two bedrooms can be closed off by curtain from the rest of the house; the dining room and 
kitchen can be similarly separated from the living room. 
“The roof was built with a slight slope and no drains as an experiment. It was found that this 
was not too satisfactory, however, and one drain was added at the rear which has proven ade- 
quate.” 

Cubage: 10,240. Cost: $3,481 at approximately 34 cents a cubic foot. 
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ARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT; HUGH A. STUBBINS, ASSOCIATE 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 
Walis—concrete, continuous; inside—piers 
STRUCTURE 
Exterior walise—matched boards, paper, studs, rock 
wool, Homasote, Agasote Millboard Co. Interior—paint 
| and Homasote on wood studs. Floor construction 
ININIG Al ¢. Celotex on wood joists, wood floor 
LVL NU PALA ROOF 
It6xé C eee / Wood, built-up tar and gravel, Celotex insulation 
SHEET METAL WORK 
Fiashing—copper 
WINDOWS 
Sash—casement, Hope's Windows, Inc. Giass—single 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Giass Cx 
FLOORS 
All wide boards, kitchen and bath covered with tin 
leum. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
Wiring system—BX. Switches—stock tumbler. Fixtures 
—indirect, special. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Stove—gas. Refrigerator—Electrolux. Servel, tnc 
PLUMBING 
All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing C: 
Water pipe—copper. 
HEATING 
Warm air, two gas heaters hung on floor joists, Payne 
Furnace & Supply Co. 


laskell Photos 


LIVING ROOM 


























4. HOUSE IN DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Parker-Griffith 





This conventional-looking house has some interesting features 
not commonly seen in the small house. Chief of these is the 
louvered porch, which meets the requirements of the summer 
climate by providing maximum ventilation with control of sun- 
light. It also gives the living room a southern exposure and adds 
decorative interest to the interior. The dark ceiling in the kitchen 
is unusual, and while its illumination value is dubious, it is un- 
deniably effective in producing a trim, neat appearance. 

The architect comments: “The service part of the house was 
treated in accordance with the owners’ requests; the rear entrance 
may be entered from the garage or outside. A breakfast room 
originally planned was omitted and changed to a pantry and en- 
try. Special consideration was given to providing ample closet 
space, and the owners are delighted with the number of ample 
closets, all of which are cedar lined.” 

Cubage: 18,900. Cost: $8,400 at 44 cents a cubic foot. 
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IN PERKINS, ARCHITECT AND DECORATOR 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Walis—common brick, diagonal shiplap§ sheathing, 
Reynolds Metal Co.’s Metallation, studs, Milcor Sheet 
Co.’s metal lath and U.S. Gypsum Co.'s plaster. Floor 
construction: First—4 in. concrete siab on wooden 
beams. Finish—oak floor bedded in hot asphalt. Sec.- 
ond—2 x 10 in. joists, 1 x 6 in. sub-floor, deadening 
felt and oak flooring. Ceiling—metal lath and plaster. 
ROOF 

Construction—rafters, sheathing, covered with Per 
fection cedar shingles. 

INSULATION 

Outside walis—Metallation, Reynolds Metal Co., Inc 
Attic floor—rock wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
WINDOWS 

Double hung, white pine. Glass—double strength, 
quality A. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—clear plain red oak, 
Martin Flooring Co. Kitchen—inlaid linoleum, Con 
goleum-Nairn, Inc. Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS 

All rooms—walipaper. Bathrooms—tile wainscot. 
WOODWORK 

Trim—yellow pine. Shelving, cabinets and doors 
white pine. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Sargent & Co. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Wallis, ceilings, trim and sash-—3 coats lead 
and oil, Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co. Exterior: Walis— 
2 coats cement paint, Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
Roof—stain. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—steel tube conduit. Switches—fiush- 
tumbler. Fixtures—direct, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—gas range. Refrigerator—Electrolux, Servel, 
Inc. Sink—Crane Co. 


















BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Crane Co. 

PLUMBING 

Soil, waste and vent pipes—galvanized iron. Water 
supply pipe—copper. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Gas, individual units. 





Parker-Griffith Photos 





oe. HOUSE FOR WALTER E. CRUTTENDEN, LONGMEADOW. MASs fw! 


The long narrow plan was developed from the conventional 
rectangle with living room on one side of the stair hall and 
dining room and service on the other, by the addition of a 
study and porch and a kitchen and garage at the ends. It was 
built for a man and wife, and there were apparently no special 
requirements. The deep red exterior walls and white trim, like 
those of the early farmhouses, are very handsome, and a wel- 
come change from the monotony of white. 

Cubage: 50,525. Cost: $16,314 at 32 cents a cubic foot. 
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\MES BAUM, ARCHITECT 


LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—8 in. brick, buttressed. Waterproofing—water.- 
proof cement, Medusa Portiand Cement Co. 2 coats Min- 
wax fibrous brush coat below grade, Minwax Co. 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—beveled siding, waterproof building 
paper, diagonal sheathing, studs, metal lath and 3 coats 
plaster. Floor construction—fir joists and diagonal sub 
floor. Ceiling—metal lath and plaster. 

ROOF 

Construction—rafters and shingle lath covered with red 
cedar, hand-split shakes. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—standard fire clay. Damper—WH. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing—copper. Gutters—copper and fir. 
WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung, white pine. Frame—Andersen 
Frame Co. Glass—double strength, quality A. Screens— 
bronze mesh, half length sliding. 

STAIRS 

Treads, stringers and risers—birch, Curtis Cos., Inc. 
FLOORS 

Main rooms—red oak. Kitchen and bathroom—covered 
with rubber tile. 

WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving and doors—Curtis Cos., Inc. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
PAINTING 

Floors—stain, wax and polish. Roof—stained. All other 
paint—tlead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BX. Fixtures—Cassidy Co. Fixtures— 
Cassidy Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Cabinets—G. |. Sellers & Sons Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
Pipes: Soil, waste and vent—extra heavy cast iron. 
Water supply—brass. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Forced air system; filtering, humidifying, Holland 
Vaporaire, Holland Furnace Co. 





G. HOUSE FOR RICHARD R. TOWNLEY, SAN MARINO, CA Jp 


Much of the attractiveness of California domestic work may be attributed to the placing of all 
rooms on one floor and the consequent long, low lines. The exterior, rambling plan, and the at- 
tached garage of the house shown here are all typical of the locality. 

The architect comments: “The house is planned with the living room to the rear to take advantage 
of more favorable exposures, and because the rear of the property includes an interesting arroyo 
which offers unusual landscaping possibilities. The kitchen is planned with a window above the 
sink, overlooking the entrance porch. The owner considers this a very desirable feature. The at- 
tached garage with direct under-cover access is also considered desirable. 

“The breakfast room is a common feature in California houses where a southern or eastern €* 
posure is available. Where there are no servants quartered in the house, breakfasts are often pre 
pared by the family, the maid arriving in time to do the dishes. It is also useful as a pantry when 
meals are being served in the dining room. In California there are probably as many sma! houses 
with breakfast rooms as there are without them. It seems to be a matter of owners’ desires.” 
Cubage: 31,000. Cost: $7,000 at 2214 cents a cubic foot. 
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). SEXSMITH, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

W alis—concrete 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—cement plaster, wood studs. interior 
partitions—plaster on studs. Floor construction-—weed 
joists, 6 in. sub-floor 

ROOF 

Wood frame covered with shingles 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta; meta! fireplace damper, Richard 
son & Boynton Co 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Fiashing—gaivanized iron 

WINDOWS 

Sash—stee!l, Druwhit Co. Glase—single strength, qual 
ity B. Blinds—1% in. fir 

FLOORS 

Living room—oak plank. Bedrooms and halle—‘%, x 2 in 
oak. Kitchen—1l1 x 4 in. fir, covered with linoleum. Gath 
rooms—tile 

WALL COVERINGS 

Bedrooms—walipaper. Bathrooms—tlacquered wallpaper 
WooDWw OoRK 

Trim, shelving and cabinets—fir. All doors—white pine 
Garage doors—fir, overhead type 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—brass. 

PAINTING 

All painting—3 coats lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—knob and tube. Switches—tumpbier, 
Hart & WHegeman. Fixtures—Luminaire, brass and 
pewter, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Range—gas. Refrigerator—General Electric Ce 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Seat—C. F. Church Manufacturing Co. All other fix. 
tures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co 
PLUMBING 

Pipes—wrought iron, A. M. Byers Co. 

HEATING 

Hot air unit, gas fired furnace. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

Venetian blinds—Columbia Mills. 





APARTMENT AND GARAGE 


WILLIAM B. WIENER, ARCHITECT 


An interesting experiment in the combining of garage and living facilities. 


The cantilevered second floor subordinates the garage and relieves the severity 


of the mass. 


The architect comments: “This garage apartment was built at the rear of a 


duplex apartment. The owner now uses this for her living quarters and rents 


both of the apartments in the duplex.” 
Cost: $2,376. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


| LL 


FOUNDATION: Brick piers, concrete foot- 
ings. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—siding on 2x4 
in. studs, 24 in. o.c.; T. & G. shiplap, wall- 
paper on canvas. Floor construction—oak, 
2x 10 in. joists, 24 in. o.c. 

ROOF: Construction—sheathing on roof Joists, 
covered with built-up roofing. 

WINDOWS: Sash—pine, double hung. Glass 
—double strength, quailty A. Screens—copper 
in wood frames. 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers—pine. 
FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halls— 
oak. Kitchen—pine covered with linoleum. 
Bathrooms—covered with \% in. sheet rubber. 


WOODWORK: Trim, shelving and cabinets— 
pine. Interior doors—1% in. stock. Exterior 
doors—1%, in. panel. 
HARDWARE: Interior 
nickel. 

PAINTING: All painting—3 coats lead and 
oil. Floors—3 coats varnish. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—knob and tube. Switches—toggle type, 
Bakelite. Fixtures—fiush, built-in. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Shower and 
metal cabinet, Henry Weiss Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. All other fixtures by Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes—copper tubing. 
HEATING: Gas outlets in all rooms. 


and exterior—dull 
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FOR MRS. R. D. RAMSEY, SHREVEPOK 1, 1.4 


ARCHITECTURAL 


STONE, HUNTINGTON PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 
















Don Milton 


UL H. BROWN, ARCHITECT 


e long balcony, built to take advantage of an ocean view, serves much 
same purpose esthetically as the overhang of the building on the 
g page. Plan, exteriors, and landscaping are consistently simple and 

ractive. 

e architect comments: “The feature of the house is that the main 
s~«—§ Bms and balcony have an unobstructed view of the ocean. Materials are 
ster and wood, commonly used in the locality. No unusual problems as 


family requirements or layout were encountered. The owner has found 


+: faction in the orientation, which permits the sun to enter all rooms.” 
hage: 64,000. Cost: $12,000 at 19 cents per cubic foot. 


ae BNSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





NDATION: Walls—cement. Waterproof- WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors— 
Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co. pine. 
RUCTURE: €E ee 
VT URE: Exterior walls—stucco on 4aRDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schlage 
Fe uds. Inside—plaster on rock lath. . oats Oo. 
i Pre-dipped shingles, Samuel Cabot, , ; ~ 
PAINTING: All paint material by National 
“4 METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- Lead Co. i rl 
i. por. An can Rolling Mills Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- | l y 
oa ps Outside walls, ground floor tem—conduit. Switches—Bryant Electric Co. , 
vor—VCelotex, Th . 
DOWS: Sa aaa rn eo KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—Wedge- 
ality A, Libt page cian Cc —_ wood, James Graham Manufacturing Co. KA NINING | 
DORS: Livin cee — ve Refrigerator—Electrolux, Servel Sales, Inc. Pa ~ W9'y 
2 m, bedrooms and halis— Mo 
._ = cle sak, Western Hardwood PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sani- “ay 
\ ®. Kitche noleum, Armstrong Cork tary Manufacturing Co. Pipes by A. M. 
ucts Co. B ome~4iie. Byers Cg Bene ere —* “the 4 oat 
} ae 2S: All rooms—Sanitas, HEATING: Furnace—Payne Furnace & oe eee oly a. ane 
— —_ oducts Co. Supply Co. rir se .) : * 


%. HOUSE IN DENVER, COLORADO 


An unusually successful small house, interesting in mass and materials, and well adapted to the 


climate. The retaining wall, a practical expedient, is also attractive. 

The architect comments: “The site is a hill top, located at the intersection of two main avenues. 
The traffic, combined with building restrictions, dictated the placing of the house far back on the 
lot. Brick and timber were selected as the cheapest and most suitable local materials. The plan 
developed naturally from the site requirements and the budget; the largest and fewest rooms pos- 
sible were designed to reduce both upkeep and housekeeping. 

“Our family is small and will require at the most one servant, but provision is made for adding 
an additional bedroom and bath over the garage. We felt that the plan should be kept long and 
narrow to ensure cross ventilation and maximum sunlight. The best exposure is southeast and 
corner windows were a natural result. Because of traffic dangers, as much ground area as possible 
was preserved by the erection of a retaining wall, thus eliminating useless slopes. More privacy 
and safety were secured by a deck on the second floor. It commands a view of the Rockies, and 
because of its desirability as an outdoor living room in this dry climate, the deck was made acces- 
sible to the hall, no private room being a thoroughfare to it. 

The laundry was placed on the main floor adjacent to the kitchen, accessible to both drying yard 


and to the garage, which can be used in rainy weather. The overhead garage door is mecha tically 


operated by remote control and has proven a great convenience. Dressing rooms throughout are 
heated for use separate from bedrooms.” 


Cubage: 36,000. Cost: approximately $13,000 at about 36 cents a cubic foot. 
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ORMAN HEGNER, ARCHITECT 


‘SPI 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


I arm 
FOUNDATION 


Concrete, 12 in., continuous Waterproofing tar on 
cellar walls 
STRUCTURE 
Exterior walls—3 coats stucco and face brick on 12 in 
solid brick walls. Interior partitions and ceiling—3 coats 
plaster on metal lath. Floor construction—2 x 10 in 
Joists; 12 in. o. c. first floor; 16 in. o. c. second floor, sut 
and finished floor. 
ROOF 
Construction—2 x 8 in. ripped diagonal, nailed to joists, 
covered with sheathing, 5-ply mopped composition roof 
ing and gravel top. Deck construction—cypres 
CHIMNEY 
Combination brick, lined with square tile. Damper— 
The Majestic Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK 
Flashing and gutters—galvanized tin 
INSULATION 
Ground floor—balsam wool quilt, Wood Conversion Ce 
Roof—4 in. rock wool, spread between joists. Weather 
stripping—Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip € 
WINDOWS 
1uUes ae oe oe Metal casement, Truscon Steel Co Glass—double 
- strength, quality A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Cc 
1 the FLOORS 
Common oak throughout. Kitchen—covered with |i 
plan leum. Bathrooms—oak parquet block and one tile 
WALL COVERINGS 
| pos- Bedrooms and first floor bath—walipaper. Second flo« 
bath—tile wainscot. 
WOODWORK 
Trim, shelving, cabinets and exterior dox 


» the 


lding terior doors—birch slab. 
HARDWARE 
Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin 
PAINTING 
All paint by John P. Hughes C€ Denver 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
Wiring system—rigid metal holiow conduit 
ivacy Fei ; > - ; tumbler. Fixtures—recessed glass paneis thre 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
‘ and Stove—Norge Corp. Refrigerator—Westing! 
. tric & Manufacturing Co. Sinks—Crane Cx 
ucces- : BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 
Toilet—Standard Sanitary Manufacturing ¢ All other 
fixtures—Crane Co. 
card PLUMBING 
yart Pipes: Soil, and waste—galvanized iron. Water supply 
: cally zs ig copper. 
— HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
it are Warm air, gas furnace, Bryant Heater Co. Regulator 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater 
—Keystone, Crane Co. Air conditioning—filtering, re 
circulating and humidifying. 


and 
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and 
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HOUSE FOR HALLETT W. MAXWELL, SAN MARINO, CALI? 


x4 , ie i . 








Stuart 0’ Bria 






ry 
| he effect of climate is more apparent in the plan than in the 





exterior of this house. While the windows are of average size and 






conventional in placing, the plan shows the careful relation of 






the main rooms to the patio, and the facilities provided for out- 






door dining and sleeping. 






The architect comments: “San Marino has hot summers, so the 






house opens on a patio. The service wing is on the north side 






so that the kitchen may be cool in summer and the patio pro- 






tected from the north winds in winter. The living room and 






owners’ bedroom command a fine view across the San Gabriel 






valley. Living and dining rooms both connect with the garden | WIS 






porch, where outdoor meals are served. The bedrooms on the | 






second floor open onto a long sleeping porch, which may be 






divided by a curtain; in the daytime it serves as an uninterrupted a 






: 7: = 
porch overlooking the garden.” PLOT PLAN 






Cost: 29 cents a cubic foot. 
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© BARIENBROCK, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


AA LL AR eA 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—cement plaster on 16 gauge 1% in. wire 
over felt backed by 8 gauge wire horizontally strung 
10 in. apart; wood studs, and furring. 


ROOF 
Rafters covered with redwood shingles. Deck—2 layers 
felt on sheathing, covered with slate surface roofing and 


Pabco Mastipave on common brick, The Paraffine 
Co., Inc. 

INSULATION 

Attic and first floor partitions—Celotex, The Celotex 
Co. Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip 
Co., Inc. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—metal, double hung. Frame—Douglias fir, Druwhit 
Co. Glass—single strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens 
Ford Glass Co. Screens—copper bronze. 

HARDWARE 

Bronze throughout, Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co 
PAINTING 

Interior: Walls—Walihide, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
and Plastona, Matthews Paint Co. Ceilings—calicimine, 
The Reardon Co. Floors—stain, filler, shellac and wax 
Trim and sash—enamel. Exterior: Walis—brush coat on 
cement plaster. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—conduit. Switches—toggle, Hart & 
Hegeman. 

KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
Stove—Glenwood Range Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire 
Co. Sinks—Washington-Eljer. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Lavatory bowls and tubs—Washington-Eljer. Counter— 
Linotile covered, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Toilets— 
TN, one piece, W. A. Case & Son Manufacturing Co. 
Shower—tile. Cabinets—wood with copper back mirrors, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Water supp!y—ga! 
vanized iron. 

HEATING 

Payne gravity type unit furnaces, hot air, Payne 
Furnace & Supply Co. 
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fi. HOUSE FOR H. H. ROMINGER, EL MONTE, CALIF. 


rom 


PROBLEM: To build an inexpensive house on a one- 
acre plot for a family of two adults and three children. 


The house is situated approximately in the center of the plot, with the garage about 75 ft. to 
the rear. The setting of English walnut trees is an excellent illustration of the effect of surround- 
ings on the appearance of a house. Further evidence of the importance of landscaping 1s the 
abruptness of the transition from house to grounds; terraces and planting are not only useful, 
they also serve to extend the house and to tie it in more closely with the plot on which it is set. 
The plan is well arranged, and the interiors are appropriately modest, showing the same use of 
wood as the exterior, and revealing the rafters and ties in the living room. 

Cubage: 14,892. Cost: $4,300 at 29 cents a cubic foot. 
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1) A. GORDON, ARCHITECT 
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SCALE IN FEET 
— 


LAL N 3 10 1S 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete, continuous. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—l x 12 in. redwood siding over 10 It 
felt, studs, wood lath, integrally colored stuc¢ Floor 
construction—2 x 6 in. Douglas fir joists and 1 x 6 in 
sub-floor. Ceilings—plank Celotex on exposed rafters, 
The Celotex Co. 

ROOF 

Construction—2 x 4 in. Douglas fir rafters, 1 x 4 
sheathing, 5 2 cedar shingles. 

CHIMNEY 

Brick. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung. Frame—sugar pine. Glass—Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—galvanized wire i: 
wood frame. Blinds—sugar pine, fixed slats. 
FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—mahogany plank 
Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving, cabinets and doors—pine. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—brass. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walls, trim and sash—lead and oil paint and 
glaze. Floors—stain, fill and shellac. Exterior Wa 
and sash—3 coats lead and oil. Roof—oil stain. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—knob and tube. Switches—WHart 4 
Hegeman toggle type. Fixtures—direct: brackets 
brass finish. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Range—gas. Refrigerator—Electrolux, Servel Sales 
Inc. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing C 
Soil and waste pipes—cast iron. Water supply pips 
galvanized iron. 

HEATING 

Gas, floor furnaces. 





12. HOUSE FOR F. A. BIDERMANN, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y, 


ef = \ 
A t3 xg cea 


BED RM 


12-0°x20-0 


A conventional small house, both in exterior and plan, this 
residence is fortunate in its site, which contains an old orchard 
and is surrounded by woods. Outside of a pine paneled living 


room, designed as a setting for some early American furniture, 
as 


DAC To) 
} ra ire 
DADEME! 


and provisions for a number of electrical appliances, there TT 


i 


were no special requirements. 
Cubage: 23,500. Cost: $7,000, at 29 cents a cubic foot. 
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jAME> W. KIRST, ARCHITECT 


NTRANCE DETAIL 












































CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete blocks. Waterproofing—Anti-Hydro in 
cement finish, Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—24 in. Royal cedar shingles 
ROOF 

Perfection cedar shingles, 18 in. 
CHIMNEY 

Brick, with H. W. Covert Co. damper. 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Fiashing, gutters and leaders—copper 
INSULATION 


Outside walls and attic floor—rock wool. Weather 
stripping—zinc, bronze saddles 

WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung. Glass—single strength, quality B 
Screens—bronze wire in wood frame 

STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—pine 

FLOORS 


Living room, bedrooms and halis—clear white oak 
Kitchen—linoleum covered. Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—wallipaper. 
WOODWORK 

Ponderosa pine throughout. Garage doors—overhead 
type, Stanley Co. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Stanley Co. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walls, trim and sash—lead and oil. Ceilings- 
calcimine. Floors—shellac and wax. Exterior: Walls and 
sash—lead and oil. Roof—creosote, Samuel Cabot, In« 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—Radiant, General Electric Co. Switches 
—General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

All by General Electric Co., except cabinet by Kitchen 
Maid Manufacturing Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

Sink—Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. Washing 
machine—General Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co 
PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Vent—wrought iron 
Water supply—brass. 

HEATING 

A. B. C. oil burner, Automatic Burner Co. Radiators 
concealed. Valves—Hoffman Speciality Co. Regulator 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 















133. HOUSE FOR MRS. BERTHA K. HAMMOND, — WICHITA, KA\s4s 


ew 








MELTON P. JOHNS, AR‘ ITEC] 


PROBLEM: To provide a fireproof, nn 
house in the $5,000 class for a wido, pe, 
Adequate guest accommodations were 














Asolution here was found in a prefabr _— 
house made by American Houses, Inc. The" 
desired guest facilities are obtained by using! ' 
the study and living room for sleeping es 
ground floor utility room replaces the bas 

ment. 

Cost: about $5,000. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLIN 


STRUCTURE 
Exterior walls—steel joists, studs, Pyrestos insulate 
wall panels, American Houses, Inc. Interior partition 
—solid reenforced gypsum planks, American Cyanam 
& Chemical Corp. (Structural Gypsum Div.). 
ROOF 

Built-up felt and asphalt covered with flint gravel % 
over gypsum: planks. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Aluminum cornice. 

INSULATION 

Floors and roof—mineral wool, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS 

Steel casement, weatherstripping by American Ho 
Inc. 

FLOORS 

Main rcoms—reenforced gypsum planks covered w 
Broadfelt carpeting, Clinton Carpet Co. Kitchen 
bath—inlaid linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT , 
Sink and cabinets—Crane Co. Stove—Hot Point, 
son General Electric Appliance Corp. 
PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary M :nufactur 
Arcode built-in sections by Accessor'es Co. 
copper. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONIN< 
Direct gas fired heater, Bryant Heat ' - 
circulation, Modine cooling plant w private a 
beneath house, Modine Manufacturing ©o- ene 
and humidistat—Minneapolis-Honeyw Regulate 
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pact plan with ample rooms. The living 
gals wall space by the placing of the din- 
um off the hall, a convenient arrangement 


house of this size. There is a good relation 


tween the garage and service entrance. The 
fabricate cred porch not only provides protection for 
 % liveries, but serves as a passage into the house 
| by using” the garage. It is of interest to note that 
reping plans with garages at the front have been 
the bas sed for this development, they have invari- 


been turned down by the directors of the 
velopment and by the committee of residents. 


ve: 29.865. Cost : $10,450 at 35 cents a cubic 
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OUSE IN CHEVY CHASE, MD. DAN KIRKHUFF, ARCHITECT 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—painted common brick 
facing, 4 in. cinder concrete block backing, 1 in. wood 
furring strips, rock lath, plaster board, U. S. Gypsum 
Co., and 3 coats plaster. Fioor construction—2 x 10 in. 
fir joists, diagonal sub-floor. Ceilings—rock lath and 
plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 8 in. rafters and sheathing, 
covered with roofing felt and 3-16 in. slate. 
INSULATION: Second story and roof—4 in. rock wool. 
WINDOWS: Double hung, Silentite frames and sash, 
prefabricated with bronze weatherstripping, The Cur- 
tis Companies. Casements—Fenestra steel, with meta! 
frame bronze wire screens, Detroit Steel Products Co 
FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halis—13 16 in. 
clear white pine. Kitchen and bathrooms—inliaid heavy 
gauge linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms and halis—walipaper. 
Bathrooms—Marlite, Marsh Wall Products Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim, shelving and cabinets—white 
pine, special. Doors—Colonial, six raised panels, The 
Curtis Companies. Garage doors—Overhead Door Cor- 
poration. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Walls, trim and sash—3 coats lead and 
oil. Ceilings—Texolite, U. S. Gypsum Co. Fioor—dark 
stain and wax. Exterior walls—2 coats Bay State brick 
paint, Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—BX. 
Switches—Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures—stock. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove and refrigerator— 
General Electric. Sink—Monel Metal, International 
Nickel Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. 
Co. Cabinets—Lawco, F. H. Lawson Co. All other fix- 
tures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes—cast iron and streamline copper 
tubing, Mueller Brass Co., Streamline Pipe & Fittings 
Division. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Winter air 
conditioning, oil burning furnace, Gar Wood Industries. 
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15. HOUSE FOR RAYMOND C. MOORE, WESTWOOD HILLS, Caripihs 


‘ 


TM 
NM 





Miles Berne Photos 


The property for this residence was picked because of its eastern exposure and the beauty of 
the surrounding hills. The use of stone recalls the early domestic work of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, but it should be noted that there has been little attempt to follow any stylistic precedent. 
The plan is a compact rectangle, with services confined to an adjoining wing, an arrangement! 
which gives more light to these quarters than is customarily the case. The unusual shower en 
closure is of tile, and is circular because the architect has found this shape more convenient for 


a corner stall than a square. Cubage: 54,000. Cost: $18,750 at 35 cents a cubic foot. 
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ARCHITECT, EDLA MUIR, ASSOCIATE 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—Palos Verde stone veneer, wood siding 
Oregon pine studs and plaster. Filoer construction 
First floor—!),« x 4 in. oak plank over 1 = 6 in. Oregon 
pine sub-floor. Second floor—% « @ in. clear white oak 
over same sub-floor 

ROOF 

Covered with soft grain redwood shingles 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—®8 in. brick, Los Angeles Grick Co. Damper— 
Superior Fireplace Co. Weatherstripping—Anaconda 
copper, American Brass Co. 

WINDOWS 

Sash and frame—double hung, pine, Southwest Sash 4 
Door Co. Glass—single strength, quality A, Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOORS 

Kitchen—Oregon pine, covered with standard gauge 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Bathroome 
tile, Gladding, McBean & Co. 


HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Pioneer Hardware Co. Garage 
doors—overhead type, Reliable Door Co 

PAINTING 

Interior—4 and 5 coats paint, Tibbetts-Carr Co. Floors 
—stain, 2 coats shellac, California Hardwood Fioor Co 


and wax, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Roof—l1 coat pure 
linseed oil, Tibbetts-Carr Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—Anaconda wire, American Brass Co., 
Steeltubes, Stee! & Tubes, Inc. Switches—Bryant Ele 
tric Co. Fixtures—direct. 

KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
Stove—Magic Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Sales Corp. Sinks—Standard Sanitary Manu 
facturing Co. Washing machine—General Electric C 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Seat—C. F. Church Manufacturing Co. All other fix 
tures—Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
HEATING 

Warm air, gas furnace, Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 
Hot water heater—Crane Co. 





LIBRARY DETAIL 
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16. HOUSE FOR H. OWEN GOSLIN, ST. MARY’S LANE, MI i 


a 


LIVING ROOM 


SCALE IN FEET ij 
0. 5 10 f) ll 
ie FLOOR PLAN 


plan is laid out with a minimum of partitions, and the size 


ry - ‘ ‘ 
[he house reflects the owners’ simple requirements. 


of the house is no greater than that of a typical servantless 
apartment. The advantages of the open plan, and the effect 
of spaciousness it provides in a small house, are well illus- 
trated by the photographs. 

The architect comments: “The house was built for two young 
people who expect to occupy it for about 15 years. The plan 
has been so arranged that another bedroom may be added on 
the north side if the future size of the family requires it. No 
arrangement for the accommodation of servants has been 
made.” 

Cubage: 18,270. Cost: $4,310 at 23% cents a cubic foot. BASEMENT 
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epw\  X. TUTTLE, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Watis—concrete block. Cellar floor--concrete. Water 
proofing—Ruberoid Co 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—asbestos shingtes and sheathing paper 
Ruberoid Co., %& in. yellow pine sheathing, 2 « 4 


yellow pine studding, | in. Insulite Cx ath and plas 
ter, U.S. Gypsum Co. Interior partitions in. Ineulite 
lath and plaster on studs 

ROOF 

Asbestos shingles and sheathing paper neulated with 
rock wool, Ruberoid Co 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—Robinson Clay Products ¢ Fireplace 


damper, The Majestic Cc 
SHEET METAL WORK 


Fiashing, gutters and teaders-—Armco galvanized iron 
American Rolling Mill C« 

WINDOWS 

Sash—Fenwrought screened casements, Detroit Steel 
Products Co. Weatherstripping-—-Chamberiain Metal 
Weatherstrip Co. 

FLOORS 

Living room and halis-—% in. Insulite board, Insulite 
Co., carpet, L. C. Chase Co. Bedrooms and bathrooms 


34 x 2% in. third grade red oak. Kitchen—, in. insu 
lite board, Insulite Co., linoleum, Armstrong Cork 
Products Co 

WALL FINISH 

Walls throughout sand finish plaster tinted 


WooDdDWwoRK 

Trim and doors—white pine. Shelving—redwood 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Russell & Erwin Mfg. C« 
PAINTING 


Interior and exterior—Velour paint, Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 


Wiring system—armored cable, General Electric Cx 
Switches—WHarvey Hubbell. Fixtures—Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Stove—A-B Stove Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Sales 





T.s DINING ALCOVE Corp. Sink—double compartment, Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Nappanee, Coppes, inc 
PLUMBING 
All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Soil, waste 
—— ’ and vent pipes—cast iron, Alabama Pipe Co. Water 
——+— supply pipe—steei, National Tube Co. Pump-—350 gal 
1 | per hour capacity, F. E. Myers & Brothers Cx 
- HEATING 


Warm air—Marshall Furnace Co. Hot water heater— 
Graybar Electric Co. 








KITCHEN 


17. HOUSE FOR H. JACKSON SILLCOCKS, TUCKAHOE, N. Y. 


John Gass Phot 


PROBLEM: To build the first of a proposed series of houses, 

designed for young married couples with moderate incomes; 

to set up in this first house architectural standards which 

would control those to follow. ce iz : ee! 
‘a i AV: 


\ XV 
More than usual care in all of its details has added much to the appear- WN vi 


i 4 ® id \ 
ance of the house. A terrace off the living room provides for an extension i ie dt) ) + 


Fs 
z 


of its uses in the summer, and living room and dining room have been 
merged to increase the spaciousness of an otherwise small interior. A deck 
on the second floor faces the rear for privacy, and is further protected by 
the trees at the edge of the property. This house, originally designed for 
an operative builder, George N. Schmiedel, was sold shortly after its com- 
pletion and has already been followed by two others. Cubage: 24,000. 


Cost $10,728 at 45 cents a cubic foot. ENTRANCE petal 





eeu SECOND FLOOR 


cae om - 
r tl S| 5 io SS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 
Walis—concrete block, continuous Waterproofing 
5S in. coat waterproof, Medusa Portiand Cement Co 
STRUCTURE 
Exterior walis—random width shingles, 10 in. exposure, 
building paper, sheathing, studs, insulation, wire lath 
and plaster. Floor construction—wood joists, wire lath 
and plaster. 
ROOF 
NORK Construction—wood rafters, sheathing, felt, covered 
with black slate, Bangor Slate Association, Inc. Deck 
construction—canvas. 
CHIMNEY 
Lining—terra cotta. Damper—HWH. W. Covert Co 
SHEET METAL WORK 
rohn Gass Ph Flashing and leaders—copper. Gutters—tong fir wood 
- INSULATION 
¢ Outside walis—rock wool, Eagle-Picher Lead Co. Attic 
floor—rock wool and down knee walls. 
WINDOWS 
Sash and frame—Silentite, The Curtis Companies 
Glass—glazing by The Curtis Companies. Screens— 
bronze in white pine frame. 
FLOORS 
Living rooms, bedrooms and halis—-white oak, Ritter 
Floor Co. Kitchen—tlinoleum, Armstrong Cork Products 
Co. Bathrooms—tile, American Encaustic Tile Co. 
WALL COVERINGS 
Living room and hallis—walipaper, Imperial Wall Paper 
Co. Bedrooms—walipaper, Richard E. Thibaut Co. 
WOODWORK 
Trim and doors—white pine, stock types, The Curtis 
Companies. Shelving and cabinets—white pine. Garage 
doors—Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE 
Interior and exterior—Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
PAINTING 
All paint by Keystone Varnish Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
Wiring system—BX, National Electric Products Co. 
Fuze panel—Columbia Metal Box Co. Switches—Hart 
& Hegeman. Fixtures—Cassidy & Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Stove—General Electric Co. Cabinet—Oxford, Bradley 
Co. 
BATHROOM AND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
Seat—C. F. Church Manufacturing Co. Cabinet— 
Hoegger, Inc. All other fixtures—Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Co. 
PLUMBING 
Pipes: Soil and waste—extra heavy cast iron, Crane 
Co. Water supply—Anaconda brass—American Brass 
Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Two pipe vapor system, oil burner and thermostat, 
General Electric Co. 


LIVING-Dining ROOM 








18%. HOUSE FOR GEORGE HARLOWE, OAKLAND, CALIF, 





PROBLEM: To provide privacy for outdoor 
living on a corner lot. Accommodations for 
a family with one son and two daughters. 


As shown in the plan, the problem of privacy was 
solved by the brick garden wall which shuts off the 
rear garden from the street. Since the rear of the house 
faces south, the plan has been arranged accordingly, 
and the photograph above shows how this is expressed 
by the blank wall on the first floor, broken only by a 
corner window and the garage door. The views of the 
garden side show an excellent use of porch space and 
large glass areas. The garden, laid out in two levels, is 
protected by trees at its southern boundary, and 
is further enclosed by a picket fence. 

Area (including basement and garage): 5,707 sq. ft. 
Cost: $19,000 at $3.33 a square foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE’ 


LT En tn 
FOUNDATION 
Walis—concrete. Waterproofing—concrete mix, J ats 


tar on exterior foundation walis 
STRUCTURE 


Exterior walis—brick veneer, plaster, building pape 
sheathing and studs Interior partitions-—w 1 th 
and plaster. 

ROOF 

Covered with cedar shakes. 

CHIMNEY 


Lining—terra cotta. 
SHEET METAL WORK 


Fiashing—16 oz. copper. Gutters and leaders—Armco 
iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 
WINDOWS 


Sugar pine casement and some steel! sash. Weather 
stripping—Chamberlain Metal Weatherstrip C: Giass 
—single strength, quality A, Lustragiass, American 
Window Glass Co. Screens—Roll Away Screen Co 
STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—pine. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—oak, Herringbone 
pattern. Kitchen—linoleum covered pine. Bathrooms 
tile. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Living room—canvas. Bedrooms and halis—walipaper 
Kitchen and bathrooms-—Sanitas, painted, Standard 
Textile Products Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim—vertical grain pine. Shelving and cabinets 
white pine and cedar. Interior doors—Oregon pine 
Exterior doors—sugar pine. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Russwin, Russell & Erwin Mar 
facturing Co. 


PAINTING 
Interior: Walls and ceilings—canvas, painted and 
stippled. Floors—oak, stained, sheilac, and wax 


Trim—enameled. All paint materials by M. Friedman 
Paint Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring installation—knob and tube, switches by Ger 
eral Electric Co. Fixtures—Robert’s Fixture Co 
PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard, Pacific Manufacturing Co 
Pipes: Soil, waste and vent—cast iron. Water supply 
Hot—copper tubing. Cold—galvanized steel. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Hot air, gas furnace, biower, filters and automat 
humidifier. Hot water heater—gas automatic. 





HOUSE FOR PRICE BERRIEN, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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W. W. Hennessy Photo: 


Problem: To provide accommodations for a young couple and a 
maid. The plot is 200 x 200 and is located on the edge of a large 
estate. The house to harmonize with the old Colonial house on 
the estate, and to be as long and low as possible. 


A certain crispness of mass and detail gives this house more character than is usually found in 
small house adaptations of Colonial. 

The architect comments: “The first floor arrangement of spaces gives reasonably long interior 
vistas, and provides for access from the front hall to the garage, cellar, play room, living room, 
dining room, and stair to the second floor—all with a minimum of circulation. 

“The chimney was located as shown to leave the space under the living room clear of heating 
apparatus for use as a play room, and to leave the south wall of the living room free of the ‘ire- 
place for the picture window and its view over the grounds of the estate.” Cubage: 26,755. Cost: 


$10,777.73 at 40 cents a cubic foot. 
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RICK G. FROST, JR., ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 
Exterior walls—red cedar Perfection shingles, % in 
sheathing, insulation, fir studs, metal lath and 3 coat 
plaster. Floor construction—fir joists; plaster ceilings 
on first and second floors, cellar and attic unfinished 
ROOF 

Fir rafters and shingle lath, covered with wood shingles 
Deck construction—wood, covered with canvas 
CHIMNEY 

Terra cotta lining. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—copper. 

INSULATION 

Outside walls and attic floor—4 in. rock wool 
WINDOWS 

Double hung, white pine, Andersen Frame Co. Glass— 
quality A. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—red oak. Kitchen— 
linoleum covered pine. Bathrooms—rubber tile and 
linoleum. 

WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving and cabinets—white pine. Doors—Cur 
tis Companies. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walls, ceilings, trim and sash—lead and oil 
Floors—shellac and wax. Exterior: Walis—Cabot's 
white, Samuel Cabot, Inc. Roof—Creo-Dipt stain, 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc. 

BATHROOMS AND KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Seat—C. F. Church Manufacturing Co. Shower—Speak- 
man Co. All other fixtures—Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Water supply— 
brass, Bridgeport Brass Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Winter air conditioning, filter, humidifier and gas fur- 
nace, Fox Furnace Co. Thermostat—Chronotherm— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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Luckhaus Photos 
PROBLEM: To put a one-room house on a 
steep hillside, leaving as much space for gar- 
den as possible. 
| 


ry. 

Io conserve garden area, a portion of the living room was put on stilts. The room is 
curved to take advantage of the panorama from west to southwest. A roof deck doubles 
the living space, and takes even greater advantage of the superb view; for economy a 
ladder is used for access. Interior walls arecovered with a prefinished fabric; the bath- 
room walls are of blue bakelite with aluminum trim. 


Cost: $3,500. 
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LIVING ROOM Luckhaus Photos 





VIEW FROM LOWER GARDEN 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


LT RA hen 


FOUNDATION 

Walls—continuous on east side; piers on west sid 
Waterproofing—plastic cement. \. 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—metal lath and cement plaster over 
galvanized sheet steel on a composite chassis of stee 

and timber. Interior partitions—sheet rock and hard 

wall plaster on wood frame partitions. Floor construc. 





tion—Jjoists on steel girders. PROE 
ROOF churc 
Wood rafters covered with composition roof, Pabco in 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc. Deck construction— unct 
redwood silat grill deck. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. Fireplace—circulating air, Heat: 

ilator Co. ‘i 
SHEET METAL WORK Th 
Flashing and gutters—galvanized crimped sheet stee i 
Armco, American Rolling Mills Co. hur 
INSULATION . 
Roof—Celotex, The Celotex Co. Weatherstripping— first 
copper. 

WINDOWS ail is d 
Sash—steel, Druwhit Co. Glass—double strength, frstay id 
A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—copper rol- ids 
ler automatic tension screen. t 
FLOORS 


Oregon pine throughout, covered with linoleum, Arr 

strong Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS sal 

All walls except bathroom—Sanitas, Standard Textile 
Products Co. Bathrooms—Marlite Bakelite covered t 0 
Prestboard, Marsh Wall Products Co. | 


WOODWORK a 
Trim, shelving and cabinets—Oregon pine. ag — 
sugar pine, flush panel, Rezo, The Paine Lumber 0 STRUM 
PAINTING : tonal Studs, 
Interior: Walls and ceilings—4 coats paint, os kraft | 
Lead Co. Trim and sash—2 coats aluminum A slestes 
Aluminum Corporation of America. Exterior—wa RO e 
proof brushcoat. OF: 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION. — aid ov 
Wiring system—standard conduit. Switches— SHEE: 
Electric Co. Fixtures—Holophane Co. NSUL 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT ae and rox 
Stove and refrigerator—General Electri: WINDs 
PLUMBING . t 6 
All fixtures by Crane Co. Pipes: Soil and waste—cas es 
iron. Water supply—wrought iron. z _ 
HEATING aterm (OCKS 
Warm air, electric fan heater. Electr hot wil Bil Paint 
heater. Thermador, Thermador Elect: 
turing Co. 

{ 
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IN BEDFORD, 


\. MUSGRAVE HYDE AND WILLIAM EDGAR SHEPHERD, 


PROBLEM: To produce a building to harmonize with the adjoining 
church and old Colonial buildings nearby, and at the same time 
function efficiently as quarters and work space for the priest. 


The house was set back some distance from the street to produce, with the 
iurch, the effect of a close, and also to take advantage of the fine view. The 
rst floor differs from the conventional house only in the private office which 
is a separate access. Upstairs room has been provided for a bedroom and 
tudy, and two guest bedrooms. Cubage: 38,000. Cost: $19,758.49 at approxi- 


mately 53 cents a cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


SD 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—siding on 


studs, Sisalkraft building paper, The Sisal- 
waft Co., 7% in. diagonal sheathing, 3-coat 
meen on Celotex, The Celotex Co. 

' * Fir rafters, roof boarding and slate 


ane slate asphalt. 

neeaen AL WORK: 16 oz. copper. 

=auie Outside walls, ground floor 

WiINDows. otex, The Celotex Co. 

Seman >ash—double hung, 13g in. wood. 

WARDWAr strength, quality A. 

" SE: Colonial type black iron rim 

— with ss handles. 

AINTING terior: Walls—1 priming coat 
PR IG 66-3 


and 2 coats lead and oil; flat finish. Ceilings— 
calcimine. Floors—stained and waxed. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Rigid con- 
duit below first floor; concealed BX flexible 
cable elsewhere. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—Protane Co. 
Refrigerator—General Electric Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Seat—cC. F. 
Church Manufacturing Co. Shower—Speak- 
man Co. Cabinet—G. M. Ketcham Mfg. Corp. 
All other fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
HEATING: Boiler—Richardson & Boynton 
Co. Oil burner—Petrol No-Kol, Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co. Registers—Tuttle & Bailey. 





Harold Haliday Costain 


ARCHITECTS 
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22. HOUSE FOR STANISLAW J. MAKIELSKI, UNIVERSITY, VA 





STANISLAW J. MAKIELSKI, ARCHITECT 


Problem: To provide a residence for a family of five 


and a workshop for an architect. 


ry. . 
l he site consists of about two and a half acres, and includes a 


stream and a small pond. To take advantage of the view the plan 
was so arranged that living room, dining room, and work room 
on the first floor, and the main bedrooms on the second, face down 


the slope to the pond. Requirements of flexibility led te the partial 


incorporation of the dining room with the living room. 
Cubage: 44.450. Cost: $13,000 at 29 cents a cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick, Glas- 
gow Brick Co., cinder block, Richmond Cin- 
der Block Co., and plaster. Interior partitions 
—frame, white plaster on metai lath. Flocr 
construction—wood joists, sub-floor, yellow 
pine finish. 

ROOF: Wood frame, covered with asbestcs 
shingles, Philip Carey Co. 

CHIMNEY: Glazed tile, fiue lining. Damper— 
H. W. Covert Co. 

INSULATION: Roof—-4 in. mineral wool batts. 
Weatherstripping—Monarch Metal Weather- 
strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Steel casement, Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co. Glass—double strength, quality 
A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens— 
copper mesh, metal frame. 

STAIRS: Main treads—oak. Risers and 
stringers—pine. Attic stair—disappearing 
type, Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co. 
FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halls— 
wood, 1% in. random width. Kitchen and 
bathrooms — linoleum covered, Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. Porches—soapstone. 


318 


HARDWARE: Solid brass, P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Floors—hot linseed oil and wax. 
Trim and sash—Alco aluminum, Aluminum 
Co. of America; paint—Cabot’s White, Sam- 
uel Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRIC INSTALLATION: Wiring—BX 
conduit, Benjamin Starrett panel. Switches— 
Square D. Manufacturing Co. Fixtures— 
direct, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—Hot Point, 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
Refrigerator—General Electric Co. Sink— 
Kohler Manufacturing Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Toilet—W. A. 
Case & Son Manufacturing Co. Shower: 
Speakman Co. All other fixtures by Kohler 
Manufacturing Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Oil 
fired Timken Rotary, Timken Silent Auto- 
matic Co. Regulator—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. Boiler—steel, Fox Fur- 
nace Co. Air conditioning—filtering and 
humidifying. 
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HOUSE IN WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


We 


BERESFORD BECK, ARCHITECT 


4 A narrow lot (50 feet) led to the placing of the house with its end facing the 


eet. The arrangement is a reasonable one, although it ensures less privacy for 


interior than would be possible with a more conventional plot plan. The 
2 t faces south, thereby giving the house three exposures to the sun; there ts 
sood view to the north. The simplicity of the house is a definite factor in its 


asing appearance. 


Cubage: 33.165. Cost : $12,100 at 36 cents a cubic foot. 






















STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—common brick, 
Neponset waterproof paper, Bird & Son, Inc., 
yellow pine sheathing, studs, 4 in. rock wool, 
metal lath and plaster. Floor construction— 
wood joists, fir sub-floor, stripping, and red 
cak finish floor. Ceiling—metal lath and 
plaster. 
_— Wood frame covered with asbestos 
ingles, Philip Carey Co. Deck—frame con- 


oe covered with 20 oz. copper. 
oon METAL WORK: Flashing—20 oz. 
“opper. Gutters and leaders—Toncan galva- 


hiZed iron, Renu 
WINDOws: D 
Libbey-Owen 
FLOORS: Liv 
Clear red oak 
leum covered + 
WALL Cove; 
San tas, Stan 


ic Steel Corp. 
ble hung, white pine. Glass— 
Ford Glass Co. 
ng rooms, bedrooms and halls— 
Kitchen and bathrooms—lino- 
, Congoleum- Nairn, Inc. 
NGS: Living room and halls— 
rd Textile Products Co. Bed- 


1 PR L-a9e3?7 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


EE LLL 


rooms—!Imperial Paper & Color Corp. Bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn Co. 
HARDWARE: Polished brass, Sargent & Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. Fixtures—direct, Victor 
Peariman Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—Geo. D. 
Roper Corp. Refrigerator—Electrolux, Serve!l, 
Inc. Sinks—Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Co. 

CATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory, tub 
and toilet—Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Co. Seat—C. F. Church Manufacturing Co. 
Shower and all fittings—Chicago Faucet Co. 
Cabinet—Excel Metal Cabinet Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Warm 
air, filtered, humidified, gas furnace, L. J. 
Mueller Furnace Co. Regulator-—-Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater— 
Ruud DeSoto, 30 gallon, Ruud Mfg. Co. 


slew 





Bowman 
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2A. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





FOR PHIL JONES, 
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PROBLEM: To design a small house for a lot 125 feet 
wide by 140 feet deep which slopes downward from the 
street. 


Since there were large trees on the lot which the owner did not wish to destroy, it was necessary 
to set the house back, and consequently below the street level. As the slope continues downward 
it was possible to put the garage and maid’s room in the basement, which is above ground. The 
plan requirements, according to the architects, were not unusual, except that the requirements 
for circulation from the front hall were rather difficult to meet. The placing of the living room 
fireplace between deeply recessed windows is not common, and may at times hamper suitable 








location of furniture. The white brick exterior is typical of much local domestic work. 
Cubage: 29,000. Cost $11,500 at 40 cents a cubic foot. 
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McMURRY, ARCHITECTS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—brick, continuous Waterproofing 

cement 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—brick veneer, building paper, sheathing 
studs, insulation, tath and plaster, U. & Gypeum C:« 
Floor construction—wood joist, sub-floor and oak 
finish floor. Ceiling—lath and plaster, U. &. Gypsum ¢ 
ROOF 

Rafters and sheathing, covered with slate 

CHIMNEY 

Brick with Majestic Manufacturing Co.'s damper 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—copper 

INSULATION 

Outside walis and attic floor—4 in. mineral woo! 
Weatherstripping on exterior doorse—Monarch Metal 
Weatherstrip Corp. 

WINDOWS 

Double hung, pine. Glass—double strength, quality A 
Screens—copper mesh on wood frames. 

STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—pine 

FLOORS 

Main rooms—oak. Kitchen—tlinoleum, Armstrong Cork 
Products Co. Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Bedrooms—walipaper. 

WOODWORK 

Pine throughout. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and Exterior—Russel!l & Erwin Mfg. C« 
PAINTING 

All paint material by Berry Brothers. Exterior walls 
Bondex, The Reardon Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—B6X cable. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove and refrigerator—electr ix 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Crane Co. Pipes: Soil and waste—cast 
iron. Water supply—wrought iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Sunbeam unit, filtering and humidifying, Fox 

Co. 


STAIR DETAIL 












25. HOUSE FOR V. M. S. KAUFMANN, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN \y, 
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Charles W. Howson Phot 





PROBLEM: To design a house for use chiefly 
on week-ends, by a couple with no children. 
The owner wanted an open, informal plan 
with ample facilities for entertaining. 





nh 
[he large windows open the entire lake side to the view. In a correspondingly generous manner 
the rooms open into one another, solving the requirements of informality and of facilities for 
entertaining. The garage, incorporated with the house, adds interest to the mass, and the bal- 
cony above serves as a shelter over the door. 
The architects comment: “The house was originally designed for reenforced concrete beam and 
slab construction, but due to the inexperience of the average small house contractor in this sec- 
t 


el 


tion, and to the higher cost, it was changed to wood. Site conditions indicated that a base. 


should be omitted and this spring has proven that it was wise to do so. The maid, whose bathroom 





lacks bathing facilities, uses the shower in the Jaundry.” . 
’ NT 
Cost: $12,000. . 
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REAR ELEVATION 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—stucco, Johns-Manville, Inc wire tat 
No. 2 fir shipiap, 2 «x 4 in. studs, %& in. Insulite, Ineulite 
Co., lime plaster, U.S. Gypsum Co. Floor constructic 

r, 2 x 10 in. joists, rough boards select red oak 
ROOF 


Construction—wood joists and biocking for pitch, cov 
ered with 20-year bonded roofing with Mica cap sheet 
The Garrett Co. Decks covered with 1 =x 3 in. wood gr 
CHIMNEY 


Lining—glazed tile. Fireplace-—tri.stop dampe Peer 
less Manufacturing Corp 

INSULATION 

Outside walis, ground floor and roof—4 in. rock w 
Jonns-Manvilie, Inc.; ty In. Insulite plaster base; 1 
Insulite under-roofing, Itnsulite Co 

WINDOWS 

Sash—wood casements, weatherstripped and screened 
crank and tever operated, Andersen Frame Corp 
WALL COVERINGS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—walipaper. Kitchen 
Carrara giass above counters—Pittsburgh Plate Giass 
Co. Bathrooms—Carrara giass and paper. 
WoOoOoDWORK 

Trim, cabinets and doors—birch. Exterior doors—pine 
Garage doors—single, overhead type, Frantz Manufac 
turing Co. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Schiage Lock C« 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BxX cable. Switches—Bryant Electric 
Co. Fixtures—concealed built-in, direct and indirect 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

All equipment by General Electric Co. Cabinets—wood 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing ¢ 
Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Laweo, Ff HM 
Lawson Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Air conditioning system including filtering and humid 
fying, General Electric Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater, General 
Electric Co. 













26. HOUSE FOR WILLIAM LOWE JR., WOODSIDE, CALIF, 


This soundly designed and attractive week-end house was built on a 
large country estate for the use of the owner’s son. 

The architect comments: “For the country estate a week-end house serves 
a three-fold purpose: it takes care of the week-end guest, it can be used 
in the winter by the owner without the trouble of opening the large 
house, and if placed near a tennis court or swimming pool it serves as a 
recreation center and provides dressing facilities. 

“The living room can be used for living, sleeping, and dining. The built- 
in sofas are comfortable beds. The sliding doors to the kitchen can be 
opened for buffet style meals or for drinks, and can be closed when more 
elaborate meals are prepared. To reduce housekeeping to a minimum 
almost all furniture is built-in, and floors are linoleum-covered. Complete 
insulation has greatly added to comfort the year around, and has made 
it possible to heat the house with one small floor furnace.” 

Cubage: 10,728. Cost: $4,800 (exclusive of architect’s fee) at about 45 


cents a cubic foot. 
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R A. DAILEY, ARCHITECT 


NOTE: “A new method was employed in the inetatia 
tion of insulation board for watts and ceiling te elim 

mate the usual cracks and wrevenness when battens 
are omitted. 

Studs were set 2-0” on centers. To the stude and 
joists were nailed 4 in. width of \& in. tempered hard 
board to come exactly where the sheets of insulation 
board joined. These strips were then buttered with 
linoleum cement and the wall board was butt.jointed 
and held in place by temporary nailed wood strips 
Twelve hours tater, when the cement had set the 
temporary presses were removed, leaving the waits 
perfectly flush with no sign of a joint, and teaving the 
wall boarding monolithic with no possibility of sepa 
rating. 

For protection the walis were then covered with eheet 
ing to receive the paint finish. 

This work actually cost less than a first-class job of 
plastering, and the walis were mechanically straighter 
and truer than the average plaster wall, and it was 
done in three weeks’ less time than would have been 
taken by ordinary plastering.” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—reenforced concrete, continuous 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—redwood flush boarding, building paper. 
Pabcotite by The Paraffine Companies, itnc., diagonal! 
braced sheathing on Douglas spruce framing, % in 
tempered Hardboard, % in. Graylite insulation board 
The tInsulite Co. Floor construction—Douglas spruce 
Joist covered with diagonal sub-floor covered by %% in 
semi-hard hardboard, The Insulite Co 

ROOF 

Same as floor construction above covered with Pabc« 
Floatine asphalt composition roofing, 30 Ib. felt, mineral 
surfaced composition sheets, The Paraffine Companies 
Inc. 

CHIMNEY 

Common brick, lined with terra cotta. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—galvanized iron. 

INSULATION 

Roof—\% in. semi-hard Hardboard nailed to joist, The 
Insulite Co. Space below roof—asbestos quilt insulating 
felt, Pak-Feilt, The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
WINDOWS 

Sash—casement, sugar pine. Frame—Douglas spruce 
Glass—double strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. Living room bay window—'!\, in. crystal! 
sheet. Screens—copper on wood frames. Venetian 
blinds—Rolscreen Co. 

FLOORS 

All floors—%4 in. semi-hard hardboard, The Iinsulite 
Co., covered with linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS 

In all rooms—sheeting over insulation board and 
painted. 

WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving and cabinets—Douglas spruce. Interior 
doors—% in. tempered Hardboard, The tInsulite Co., 
glued to two sides of a Douglas spruce frame made of 
1 x 4 in. material. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Sargent and Co. Sliding door- 
Pitcher Door Co. 

PAINTING 

All paints and finishes by Paraffine Companies, Inc 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—knob and tube. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co 
Shower floor—cast rubber, Rubberceptor, Inc. 
PLUMBING 

Pipes: Cold water—galvanized wrought iron. Hot wa- 
ter—copper tubing. 

HEATING 

Gas floor furnace. Hot water heater—gas, storage type. 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Co. 
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An informal house, planned to make the best use of an ample site. 








is on a corner and has 227 


The architect comments: *“The lot—about one and a quarter acres 
feet frontage on a main road. There is a decided slope to the south, ending in a small stream and 
a grove of trees. We decided to run all main rooms, porch, and terrace on the south side, giving 
them the best exposure, and protection from the road. We did not hesitate, therefore, to place 
the house closer to the road than would ordinarily be the case on a lot of this size. 

‘The owner wished to have a covered passage from the garage to the front door, which led to 
the arcade on the front. The entrance hall is tiled for practical reasons, and there is direct access 
to it from the pantry for service. This has been very satisfactory from the owners’ point of view. 
“The library was designed so that it might be converted into a guest room, which explains the 
tub in the lavatory. There is a large closet in the passage, which can be closed off by a sliding 
door. A chest of drawers has been built into the closet. An additional advantage of the arrange 
ment is that the room may be used as an isolation ward in case of sickness.” 


Cost: 39 cents a cubic foot. 
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RIC! ») W. MECASKEY, ARCHITECT 


ALL-SECOND FLOOR 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—18 in. stone, 2 x 3 in. stripping, 2 in 
rock wool, rock lath, U.S. Gypsum Co., and plaster 
Interior partitions—wood studs and hard wall plaster 
Fioor construction—wood Joists, ™% in. sub-floor, %% in 
finish floor. Ceilings—plaster. 

ROOF 

Covered with wood shingles. 

CHIMNEY 

Stone with terra cotta flue lining. Damper—H. W 
Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION 

Outside walis—2 in. rock wool. Attic floor and over 
garage ceiling—4 in. rock wool. Weatherstripping 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—white pine, double hung and casement. Glass 
double strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers—white pine. Stringers—spruce 
FLOORS 

Living room—random width oak. Bedrooms—2 in 
face white oak, 7, in. thick. Kitchen and bathrooms 
linoleum covered pine. 

WALL COVERINGS 

All rooms—walipaper. Bathrooms—Sanitas, Standard 
Textile Products Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim and exterior doors—special white pine. Interior 
doors—6-panel Colonial, Morgan Sash & Door Co 
Shelving and cabinets—special. Garage doors—over 
head type, J. G. Wilson Co. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—some special hand forged, re 
mainder by Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTING 

Floors—stained and waxed. Exterior trim and sash— 
paint. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—gas. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. Sink— 
Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Kohler Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Oil burner. Air conditioning system and thermostat 
control—Gar Wood Industries, Inc. Hot water heater— 
electric. 















28. HOUSE FOR GRACE & H. B. ATKIN, PORT WASHINGTON, L. Ly y BP. 
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Adolph Studly, Jr. Photos 


The familiar plan with living room balanced by dining room 
and kitchen is varied here only in the unusual arrangement 
of floor levels, suggested by the slope of the plot. The master 
bedroom is on a slightly lower level than the other bedrooms, 
and on the first floor the living room is correspondingly set 
down. This arrangement is reflected in the exterior by a 
gable, set out slightly from the rest of the elevation. The 
architect states that it could be built today for about 39 or 
40 cents a cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE : 


FOUNDATION 
Walis—poured concrete, continuous. Waterproofing 
integral. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—siding and brick veneer, hard finish 
white plaster on metallated Ecod lath, Reynolds Corp 
Floor construction—wood Joists, double wood fioors 
Ceilings—metal lath and hard finish plaster. 

ROOF 

Wood shingles over shingle lath. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and leaders—Copper. Gutters—wood. 
INSULATION 

Outside walis, third floor ceiling and roof—4 in. rock 
wool. Weatherstripping—zinc. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, double hung and stee! casements. Giass— 
quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—birch. 

FLOORS 

Main rooms—white oak. Kitchen—linoleum covered 
pine. Bathrooms—pine covered with sheet rubber 
WALL COVERINGS 

Main rooms—wallipaper. Bathrooms—tile and wallpaper 
WOODWORK 

Interior doors—6-panel white pine veneer. Exterior 
doors—solid white pine. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin. Garage door 
Stanley hinges and shutter hardware, Stanley Works 
PAINTING 

Interior: Ceilings—cold water paint. Floors—stained 
and waxed. Trim and sash—enameled. Exterior: Walls 
3 coats, lead, oi! and zinc on wood, whitewash on brick. 
Roof—creosote stain. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BX. Switches—toggle. Fixtures—in- 
direct in kitchen and bathrooms, direct elsewhere. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Refrigerator—Electrolux, Servel, Inc. Sink and Dish- 
washer—General Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Seat—C. F. Church Manufacturing Co. All other fixtures 
—Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil—extra heavy cast iron. Waste—wrought 
iron. Vent—steel. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Boiler—gas fired, Bryant Heater Co., humidification, 
filtration and circulation. Regulator—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 




















































29. HOUSE FOR CLARE D. HAMMAN, LONG BEACH, CALI: 
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PROBLEM: To relate as many rooms as pos- 
sible to the patio. (The patio is used about 
eight months of the year as an outdoor din- 
ing room.) 


ry. . . . . ° ’ 

[ ypical in its general appearance, this house shows an unusually good relation of rooms to 
each other and to the patio. A pleasant feature of the exterior is the large dining room bay, 
set on a broad brick base wide enough to accommodate plants and flowers. 


The architect’s comments, and replies to questions: 





“The maid’s room is in an unusual position, but the owner hardware would not interfere with that of the screen doors. 
wanted her room as near as possible to the children’s without Roll screens also work better in thicker walls.” 
having it actually adjoining the family bedrooms.” Q, The shallow closets with sliding doors seem excellent. How 
Q, Is not the inclusion of a breakfast room in a small house do the sliding doors compare with hinged doors for co ind 
that has a dining room a wasteful use of space? practicality? 
A, “The alcove is used by the family at breakfast and as a A, “Shallow closets are economical of floor space, and ope! 
servant’s dining room the rest of the day. It may be wasteful. but face trays are useful for folded wearing apparel. The t of 
most families prefer an alcove for occasions when they do not hardware is not great, in fact most doors slide in ha vod 
wish to prepare the dining room.” grooves using small Domes of Silence (the common glid sed 
Q, Why are 2 x 6 studs used for partitions instead of 2 x 4’s? on chair legs) on the bottom of the doors. The doors, i any 
A, “The 2 x 6 stud walls were used so that the French door cases, are of plywood.” 

, TREE 
Cubage: 29,000. Cost: $10,800 at 37 cents a cubic foot. 
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NTERIOR COURT 


TREET 


-EVATION 


Floyd Ray 


Inman Co. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—l1 in. cement pilaster, 16 gauge 1% in 
mesh wire lath, brownskin paper, Brown Co., applied 
against horizontal tie wires, wood studs, rock lath 
hardwall plaster, U.S. Gypsum Co. Floor construction 
2 x 10 in. joists, 1 x 6 in. diagonal sub-floor, | x 2 in 
clear plain white oak. 

ROOF 

Covered with Royal cedar shingles. 

CHIMNEY 

Terra cotta flue lining, Gladding, McBean & Co. Damper 
—Superior, Superior Fireplace Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing—galvanized iron and Lead Clad, Wheeling 
Metal Manufacturing Co. Gutters and leaders—gaiva 
nized iron. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, double hung. Weatherstripping—Monarch 
Metal Weatherstripping Co. Glass—dquality B, Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—%, x 2 in. clear plain 
white oak. Kitchen—Sealex linoleum, Congoleum 
Nairn, Inc. Bathrooms—Sealex linoleum, Congoleum 
Nairn, Inc., and tile, Gladding, McBean & Co 

WALL COVERINGS 

Living rooms, bedrooms and halis—walipaper. Kitch 
en—Sealex wall covering—Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—P. and F. Corbin. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walis and ceilings—washable wall paint 
Floor—stain, fill, shellac and wax. Trim and sash 
Silken White, egg shell enamel. Exterior: Walis— 
Lithide, Lithide Products Co., Sash and exterior wood- 
work—lead and oil. All paint by W. P. Fuller & Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—knob and tube. Switches—Despard, 
Pass & Seymour. Fixtures—Strickley, Stein & Gerard 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Range—Gaffers & Stattler. Refrigerator—Electrolux, 
Servel, Inc. Sink—two-part, Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Lavatory, tub, toilet—Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Co. Seat—two-piece compact. 

HEATING 

Unit heater and hot water heater. 








30. HOUSE FOR GUY REID, 


PROBLEM: A small house for a family of two; accommodations 
for frequent guests. A two-car garage. 


Complete lack of pretentiousness is the most interesting characteristic of this house, the usual 
shutters and other decorations having been entirely omitted. Dark, wide siding gives an appear- 
ance of rugged simplicity, an effect which might have been further emphasized by the use o! less 
prominent window frames. 

The architect comments: “The owner’s desire for informal living, coupled with a lake vista dic- 
tated the open character of the living room, and allowed a dining alcove in connection with the 
kitchen. All rooms open to the south and east, and protection from the western sun is given by 
the porch.” 

Cost: $3,800 ( including all equipment) . 
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RD J. LANE, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—brick, Acme Brick Co. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—redwood siding, waterproof paper 
yellow pine studs. Interior partitions—knotty pine, 
vertical boarding and Celotex, The Celotex Co 

ROOF 

Cedar shingles over shingle lath. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—yellow pine. Glass—Pennvernon, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

FLOORS 

Main rooms—oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. 

WOODWORK 

Doors—yellow pine. Trim—white pine. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING 

Exterior: Roof—natural. Siding, trim and sash—raw 
linseed oil. Interior—oil color and brushed oil on knotty 
pine. Paint materials by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—B8X conduit. Fixtures—direct, Nationa! 
Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co 
Septic Tank disposal. 

HEATING 

Bottled gas. Hot water heater—The Standard Elec- 
tric Stove Co. 




















I. HOUSE FOR WILLARD D. SAULNIER, FORT LAUDERDAL FLA 
- x i , 








STRUCTURE BEDROOM 


PROBLEM: “To design a bachelor’s informal winter quarters in 
South Florida. The project and its location demanded a hur- 
ricane-proof house. The owner desired a house of native materials 
to blend in with a sub-tropical setting of sea grape, yucca, palmet- 
tos, palms, and dune grass. 


A\n excellent solution, both in plan and exteriors; harmonious with its surrounding and unpre- 
tentious. 





The architect comments: “The house is approximately 200 ft. from the ocean. Its elongated plan 






. : ; ‘ ca ee 
was chosen for view and ventilation. An ample living room, a double bedroom, and a large closet 






were the only specific room requirements. The owner occupies the house about eight months of 






the year. 






“A fireplace was a necessity and would have been more useful with an auxiliary hot air circulating 






unit. The kitchen is small but complete, and has 70 cubic feet of storage space. Formal ¢inimg 






space was not considered necessary. Built-in bunks on the porch and in the living room provide 






overflow accommodations.” 
Cubage: 12,000. Cost: $3,450 at 29 cents a cubic foot. 
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NOTE: “Wind bracing, needed because winds frequently attain hurricane intensity, 
was simplified by wide stud spacing. The construction was developed for a cypress 
manufacturer by L. W. Butchart and Robert Hansen to create a market for the manu- 
facturer’s 2 in. cypress planks. Pecky cypress, while worm-eaten in appearance, is 
highly resistant to decay. 

“Rafters were anchored to the frame by loops of galvanized pliumber's strap iron. The 
frame is anchored through the concrete block foundation walls to the reenforced concrete 
footing by 5g in. round rods spaced about 5 in. on center.”’ 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—2 in. pecky cypress board siding over 
4x4 in. cypress studs, 4 ft. o. c. braced in each pane 
Interior partitions—cypress vertical sheathing. Fioo: 
construction—2 x 10 in. cypress joists, 1 in. cypress 
sub-floor, 8 in. pine planks. 

ROOF 

Cypress rafters and sheathing covered with random red 
cedar shingles over 30 ib. feit, Weatherbest Corp. 
CHIMNEY 

Red clay brick with terra cotta flue lining. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Fiashing—16 oz. copper, American Brass Co 
WINDOWS 

Sash and frame—cypress wood, casement, Gate City 
Sash & Door Co. Gilass—doubile strength, quality B 
Screens—No. 18 bronze mesh in removable cypress 
frames. 

FLOORS 

All rooms—yellow pine. Kitchen and bathrooms—cov 
ered with linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
WALL COVERINGS 

Bathrooms—Marlite wainscot, 4 ft. over tub, Marsh 
Wall Products Co. 

HARDWARE 

Interior—Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., McKinney 
Manufacturing Co. and Washington Hardware Cx 
Garage door—overhead type, Frantz Manufacturing Co 
PAINTING 

Interior: Trim, sash and bathrooms and kitchen cei! 
ings—white, semi-gloss enamel, Boston Varnish C« 
Fioors—hot linseed oi! and pigment, Old English wax 
A. S. Boyle Co. Exterior: Walis—refined creosote and 
pigment. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—sheathed cable, General Electric Co 
Switches—Bakelite Corp. Fixtures—direct and indirect 
Studio of Lighting, Inc. and Lightolier Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove and refrigerator—Westinghouse Electric & Man 
ufacturing Co. Sink—Kohler Co., linoleum covered 
drainboard, Armstrong Cork Products Cc. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Cabinet—Miami Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. All 
other fixtures—Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Water supply— 
wrought iron, A. M. Byers Co. Water pump—shallow 
well type and reenforced concrete septic tank, Deming 
Co. 

HEATING 

Hot water heater—10 galion insulated automatic. 
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Aim interesting and unusual plan. Note the use of the end of the living room as part of the cir ula- 
tion. The combination of laundry and service entry is an excellent feature which is being increas- 
ingly used. 


The architect comments: “Due to a former illness, the client stipulated that the majority o! th 
rooms be on one floor. For the protection and supervision of the two small children, the court 
formed by the wings was fenced in. As for style, the client specified a New England type of ~ 


bungalow with a rambling plan.” 
Cost about 35 cents a cubic foot. 
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C. Vv. D. Hubbard 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 
Exterior walis—used brick, 1 x 2 in. furring, insula 
tion lath and plaster. Interior partitions—studs, rock 


lath and plaster, U.S. Gypsum Co. Floor construc 
tion—wood Joists, sub-floor; finish—oak and pine 
ROOF 

Royal cedar shingles. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
INSULATION 

Outside walls, attic floor and roof—1 in. Arborite 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Co. Weatherstripping 
spring bronze and interlocking. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung, Idaho pine. Frame—cypress. Glass 
double thick, quality A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass C« 
FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—oak. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—pine, covered with linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Wallpaper throughout. 


WooDWORK 

Trim in living room and hali—knotty pine. Shelving 
and cabinets—Poplar. Interior doors—specia!l batten 
in living room and hall; remainder—stock, 6-pane! 


Exterior doors: Front—built-up; others—special with 
glass panel. Garage doors—overhead type, J. G. Wil 
son Co. 

PAINTING 

Trim and floors in living room and halis—stained and 
waxed; remainder—painted, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Cx 
Exterior—Bondex, waterproof paint, Reardon Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—B. & G. Switches—-toggie type Fix 
tures—direct, Walker Kepler. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—gas. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. Sink— 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

Sink—soapstone tubs. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Crane Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Water supply 
copper, Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING 

Hot water system, oil furnace. Boiler and radiators 
cast iron, U.S. Radiator Corp. 
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2338. HOUSE GROUP CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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[hese houses, the first of a contemplated group, are built of frameless steel panels, a method of 
construction developed in collaboration with Mills G. Clark, who has studied the possibilities of " 


prefabrication in steel for a number of years. 

The architects comment: “The houses permitted study in field operation and erection practices. 
The method of assembly presents continuous smooth steel surfaces on both the exterior and in- 
terior walls without visible screws or butted edges. 

“The solution of the basic stock plan permits the use of prefabricated houses, individually 0 
groups, with complete flexibility for orientation. Group arrangements are possible without 
parent repetition. L 
“The accompanying plot plan shows the block on which the final test houses have been ere 

The other houses on the plot are the new stock units which will be placed as shown.” a 
Cost per unit: approximately $5,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walls—Haydite concrete block, continuous. Water 
proofing—waterproof cement and asphalt. 
STRUCTURE 

Steel sheets, 18 gauge, bent into units which form 
wall surface and integral studs. Interior and exterior 
units identically spaced apart without metallic contact 
through panel. Finished wall 4 in. flat steel surface 
on both sides. 

ROOF 

Same as walis but covered with 4-ply Barber asphalt 
roofing, Barber Asphalt Cement Co. Deck construc 
tion—covered with 4-ply Barber Asphalt Co.'s deck 
surfacing. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—tile. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—galvanized iron. 
INSULATION 

Outside walls and roof—4 in. rock wool, General in 
sulating & Manufacturing Co. Weatherstripping 
copper and bronze thresholds. 

WINDOWS 

Casement with wood frame, Vento Steel Sash Co. 
Glass—Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Screens 
—copper in Vento hinged metal frame, Vento Steel 
Sash Co. 

STAIRS 

All 14 gauge steel. 

FLOORS 

All rooms—plywood. Kitchen and bathrooms—covered 
with linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—wallipaper. 
WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving and cabinets—white pine. Garage 
doors—overhead type, Crawford Door Co. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING 

Exterior walls—Sherwin-Williams Co.'s shop-baked 
prime and cement paint. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—fiexible conduit. Switches—Genera!l 
Electric Co. Fixtures—semi-direct. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove and refrigerator—Sears, Roebuck & Co. Sink, 
dishwasher and cabinet—complete unit, The Kitchen 
Maid Corp. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

Sink—Kohler Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Fixtures by Briggs Manufacturing Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Water supply—brass, 
Mueller Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Warm air, gas furnace, Rudy Furnace Co. Air con- 
ditioning—humidified. 
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34. HOUSE FOR V. McALMON, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





NORTHWEST ELEVATION, 


NEW HOUSE 





b—_+-_4_4-—_4}-_ +++ 44+ 





ARCHITECTURAL 





PROBLEM: On a steep lot, with a good view to t 


east, to build a two-bedroom house. An existing hous 


lower on the property, to be modernized for ren 


purposes. 


| he new house was built at the rear 


top) of the property, with glass used ext: 


sively to take advantage of the view 
pronounced overhangs are characteristi 


Mr. Schindler’s work, and serve not only 


protection from the intense sunlight, but ¢ 
plasticity to the composition. An interes! 
feature of the plan is the pantry-like extens 
of the kitchen where a dining table on w! 
may be set and then moved to any part 
the house or patio. 
The existing house was given its own pri 


garden, and a new living room was added 


Cubage: 24,000. Cost: $7,200 at 30 cents 


cubic foot. 





























HINDLER, ARCHITECT 
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REMODELED 
HOUSE 





Julius Shulman Photos 


oe CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior—stucco, wire lath, roofing paper, wood frame 
wood lath and plaster. Floor construction—concrete 


ext joists, 2 in. plank flooring. 

ROOF 
, Composition roofing. Deck construction—concrete floor 
sti CHIMNEY 


Terra cotta lining. 

muy | SHEET METAL WORK 

. Flashing and gutters—galvanized iron. 

‘i WINDOWS 

resi Sash—sliding sheet meta!, special design Glass— 
3-16 in. window glass. Screens—galvanized iron 


ene FLOORS 

whee Living room—carpet. Bedrooms—hardwood Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum. 

part HARDWARE 


Interior and exterior—Schlage Lock Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—conduit. Fixtures—built-in, direct and 
indirect. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Refrigerator—Frigidaire Sales Corp. 

HEATING 

Warm air, gas fired furnace. 













383. HOUSE FOR CHARLES PRANGE, SHORT HILLS, N. J. 
baie 
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PROBLEM: A house for a couple and two 
children of high school age. Family has fre- 
quent guests. Maid. 





The plan of this residence is of particular interest. Entrance is on the 
lower level, with access from the garage through the playroom. The guest 
room is on this lower level, a most desirable arrangement which gives 
both guest and family the maximum of privacy. The shooting gallery is 
an amusing addition to the usual recreation facilities. The slope has made 
possible a play room above ground, and also the creation of a deck on 
the level above. This area considerably extends the facilities provided by 
the combined living and dining room. Bedrooms on this level are also 
separated into groups. The kitchen, it will be noted, is placed so that 
access to the front door is convenient and does not disturb activities in 
the living or dining rooms. 


Cost: $15,830 at 35 cents a cubic foot. 
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H. ORTHMANN, DESIGNER, AND W. W. FAULKS, ARCHITECT 


ALI 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete biock. Cellar floor—4 in. concrete on 
6 in. cinder fill. Waterproofing: Floors—integral; walis 
—hot tar and 2-ply asphalt feit. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis: First story—concrete biock, brick ven 
eer. Second story—wood frame brick veneer, 3 coats 
plaster inside. 

ROOF 

Construction—sheathing and asphalt felt covered with 
black Bangor slate. Deck construction—pine flooring 
covered with heavy canvas, 3 coats paint. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. Damper—H. W. Covert Co 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and leaders—copper. Gutters—iead coated tin 
INSULATION 

Outside walis, attic floor and roof—rock woo! 









WINDOWS 

Fenestra screened casements, Detroit Stee! Products 
Co. 

STAIRS 

Treads—birch. Handrail—oak. 

FLOORS 






Living room, bedrooms and halis—red oak. Kitchen 
pine floor covered with linoleum. Bathroom—tile. 
WOODWORK 

Interior doors—fiush, white pine. Exterior doors-——2 in 
glazed white pine. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTING 

Interior walls, ceilings, trim and sash—3 coats paint 
Floors—Minwax flat finish, Minwax Co. Exterior walls 















Narr , —2 coats whitewash. 

</\\} } IT ene OE IN FEET es ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

—— ’ 0 5 10 15 Wiring System—BX. Switches—Diamond H, Hart Man 
ufacturing Co. Fixtures—indirect, hanging. 
KITCHEN 





Stove—gas. Refrigerator—General Electric Co 
Sink—stainless steel. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Water supply—brass 
HEATING 

Oil burner, Fox Furnace Co. Hot water heater—Ruud 
Manufacturing Co. 
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36. HOUSE FOR C. D. RAWSTORNE, BETHLEHEM, PENNA, 
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PROBLEM: To design a house for a couple, 
with guest accommodations for their grown 
children. 


A problem in orientation was presented by the site which has its best view to the north. This was 
solved by the development of a long narrow plan, so that the main rooms might not only have a 





view to the north, but exposure on the south as well. The narrow plan was also suggested by the a 
lot, which is 100 feet wide by 250 feet deep. 

The architect comments: “The house was unusually well built due largely to the manner 1 

which the construction was carried on. Sub-contracts were let directly by the owner on recommen- 

dation of the architect, and the carpentry and general construction work was done by : small 
builder-carpenter who has an unusual appreciation of good workmanship. The owners were Pal s 


ticularly pleased with the winter air conditioning system, and with the special storage fac!ities 
which were developed in the kitchen.” 
Cubage 35,800. Cost: $14,700 at 41 cents a cubic foot. 
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LON 


.\CE AND SPILLMAN, ARCHITECTS 


LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—stone with reenforced concrete footings. Cellar 
floor—concrete on cinder fill. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—local stone, 2 x 3 in. furring, rock 
lath and plaster, U.S. Gypsum Co 

ROOF 

Wood Joists, covered with rough texture siate 
CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. Damper—WH. W. Covert Co 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION 

Roof—l in. balsam wool blanket, Wood Conversion Co 
Weatherstripping—interlocking zinc strip. 

WINDOWS 

All white pine. Glass—quality A. Screens—bronze 
mesh on wood frame. 

STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Newels and handrail—cherry. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—white oak over 
yellow pine sub-floor. Kitchen and bathrooms—tlino 
leum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

All rooms—walipaper. Bathroom—linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim—white pine. Doors—6-panel, Morgan Sash & 
Door Co. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—solid brass, P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING 

interior trim—5 coats enamel. Exterior woodwork— 
lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BX cable. Switches—Hart & Hege- 
man. Fixtures—direct. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—Hotpoint, Edison Generali Electric Appliance 
Corp. Refrigerator—General Electric. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pipes— 
wrought iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Winter air conditioning: direct fired Trane conditioner, 
Trane Co. Oil burner, and Motor Wheel oil water 
heater, Motor Wheel Corp. 





37. HOUSE FOR MITCHELL T. NEFF, ROSS, CALIF. 


Pe a Be 





An admirable plan and an exterior which frankly ex- we oN 
presses it. f ; \ 
The architect comments: *““Three factors dominated the 
scheme: the view, the oak trees on the property, and the 
site, which is a small hill top. The view is pleasant in all 
directions, but the main room looks directly out on Mt. 


Tamalpais to the southwest. The oak trees are located 








so that one feels cupped at the top of the hill; though 
the slope is sharp there is no sense of falling. The owner’s 


foeeetheeelpeelhemetielh 
Adam Ay) 
rf 


t44+-+ 


needs did not make for a large house, so the scale of the 
hill top and the house are as one. 


-t + ree tt 
4+} 


‘Note how the dining room has complete privacy from 
the front door and the living room. Also how easily the 


door is answered by the service without traversing the — = 
dining or living room. The owner is a student and reads ‘ 

constantly, so the living room, not having any rooms we ol yr 

adjacent or on top of it, is quiet and free of house inter- o C +" et 

ruptions. ’ i 


“It represents our concept of modernity, for nothing is EET 
: : ‘ : CID C1 OOR a 
done as a shock to the neighborhood—nor is anything FIAST FLOOR Q : 


done as a sentimental or picturesque gesture.” 
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ILL! WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 





GALLERY 
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HOUSE FOR MITCHELL T. NEFF WILLIAM WILSON WURSTE;, ARthiteae babe 





VIEW INTO DINING ROOM 


ENTRANCE 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLI 


FOUNDATION 
Walls—concrete, continuous. 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—cement plaster, building paper, shea 
ing and.studs. Interior partitions—hard wall plaster 
wood lath. Floor construction—Douglas fir joists, 1 PROBLEM 
in. sub-floor. Ceiling—hard wall plaster. 

ROOF 

Construction—rafters, solid sheathing, 30 Ib. felt 
shingle tile. Deck—Douglas fir floor joists, solid shea he unit 
ing, felt and tar membrane, covered with quarry : 

on cement mortar bed. pread the 
CHIMNEY nent in pl 
Brick with fire clay lining. Damper—Richardsor cs 
Boynton Co. uM the plat 
SHEET METAL WORK tairs). an 
Flashing—copper. Gutters—5 in. double rol! galvan »< 
iron. ihage: 3 
INSULATION 

Ceilings—% in. insulating lath. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung and casement, sugar pine. Fra 

Douglas fir. Glass—single strength, quality A. Scree ON § T 
bronze mesh in wood frame. 
STAIRS 


HEOD( 


v- 





STR ' 
Douglas fir throughout. 5 > ce 
{ FLOORS ; bth and 3 < 
: Living room and bedrooms—plain select white ROOF 
: Halls—hollow tile in gallery. Kitchen—linoleum cova Cons 
pine. Bathrooms—linoleum over concrete covered P mneeeaier 
WOODWORK = : 
Trim, shelving, cabinets and interior doors—Oowl Reee ie 
fir. Exterior doors—sugar pine. Garage doors—reew’ nd aia 
PAINTING \ ” 
Interior: Trim and sash—@ coats lead and oil. Exte re 
Walls—2 coats California stucco brush-coat. Sas torso 
coats lead and oil. urtis Com, 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION ont LOORS: L 
Wiring system—knob and tube. Switches—by . 





Kitch 
Electric Co. and Hart & Hegeman ellow ve | 
. PLUMBING aste-@’ts Co, B 
. All fixtures by Kohler Co. Pipes: S ind as wat ALL Cove 
iron. Hot water—galvanized wroug"' r chard E. 7 
galvanized steel. OODWoR 

HEATING anies, Inc 

Warm air, oil burning furnace. . 

i 
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sg. [USE FOR JOHN PELL, SANDS POINT, L. L, N. Y. 



























Murray M. Peters Photos 


LI 
HEODORE WHITEHEAD DAVIS, ARCHITECT 


or. shea 


ists, 2 ROBLEM: To design a house suitable to the requirements of a well-to-do community. 


. felt 
id shea he unit plot in this community is an acre, which leaves sufficient room to 


quarry . 
read the house out for a maximum southern exposure. An excellent arrange- 


nt in plan is the location of the kitchen adjacent to the front door. Features 


nardso" 
f the plan are the privacy of the living quarters (three complete suites up- 
gaivariqq'airs), and the remoteness of servants’ and garage accommodations. 
ihage: 35,000. Cost: $15,000 at 43 cents a cubic foot. 
e. Fram 


SMBONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


PTRUCTURE: Exterior walls: cedar shingles, HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—brass, 
bd. building felt, sheathing, studs, wire Schlage Lock Co. 
ath and 3 t ‘ _ . 
white OOF: ¢ + PAINTING: Interior: Ceilings in main rooms 
ov onstru ae i a i 
= n. | 4 ctton—-8 x 6 oe rafters, 1x —cold water paint. Bathroom and kitchen 
vered P - lath and 18 in. Perfection cedar shingles. 


HI 2 ri : > walls and ceilings—enamel. Floors—Minwax, 
MNEY: Brick with terra cotta flue lining. 8 


Dov? "Per—Old Style, H. W. Covert Co. The Minwax Co. Trim and Sash—lead and 


—redwa EET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters oil. Exterior: Roof—creosote and linseed oil. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—electric. 


nd leaders pper. 
|. Exter YSULATION Roof—l4 in. balsam wool, Sink—double drain, Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
:t. Sas on Conve n Co. Co. 
a ae Vood, double hung, Silentite, BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Seat—C. F. 
urt omr . 
by GEMM LOORS: L me, Ine. Church Manufacturing Co. Cabinet—G. M. 
, ak. Kitch eae te bedrooms and halis— Ketcham Manufacturing Co. All other fix- 
tllow pi a le Oh Se ever tures—Standard Sanitary Mf Cc 
oe © ng, Armstrong Cork Prod- 7 : y eee 
waste-@mee's Co. Bat ms—tile. PLUMBING: Soil—extra heavy cast iron. 


old wat ALL COVERINGS: Main roome—wallpaper, HEATING: Steam. Boiler—Quiet May, May 





“om E. 7 aut, Inc. Oil Burner Co. Radiators—convector and 
olen \ll white pine, Curtis Com- Arco, American Radiator Co. Regulator— 
’ nc 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


29. HOUSE FOR DONALD McDONALD, LA DUE, MO. 


| 


| 
t 
: 


PROBLEM: To build a house within the 
foundations of a former house destroyed by 
fire. Budget: $16,000. 


A design which uses traditional motives with great freshness. 
It might be noted that the house looks better, if anything, 
without the shutters generally considered indispensable. 
The architect comments: “Some years ago a large house 
occupying the only building site on the property burned 
down. The foundations were too badly damaged to be re- 
used, and as their removal would have been impossible with- 
in the budget, they were cut down to a point too low to 
interfere with possible planting, and, in many places were 
used as outside forms for the new foundations. 

“It might interest those who firmly believe that a house 
always runs into more money than was originally intended, 
to know that the complete cost of construction, including 
plans, was $16,000.” 

Cubage: 51,785, at 31 cents a cubic foot. 
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y T. NELSON, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete, continuous. Cellar floor—concrete, re 
enforced with wire mesh and cinder fill, 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—4 in. brick, 8 in. tile, siding, building 
paper, sheathing, rock wool and plaster. Floor con 
struction—yellow pine joists and sub-floor. 

ROOF 

Yellow pine rafters, sheathing, 30 Ib. feit, covered with 
asbestos shingles. Deck construction—Joists, sheathing, 
covered with impregnated canvas. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—fire clay. Damper—WH. W. Covert Co 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and leaders—copper. Gutters—copper lined 
INSULATION 

Outside walls and attic floor—4 in. rock wool. Weather 
stripping—lock strip type, alloy and bronze 
WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung, heart cypress with white oak mun- 
tins. Glass—double strength, quality A. Screens 
bronze in cypress frames, half sliding. 

STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers—poplar. Stringers—yellow pine 
FLOORS 

Main rooms—select red oak, end matched. Kitchen 
yellow pine, covered with linoleum, special. Bathrooms 
4x 4 in. vitreous tile. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Bedrooms and halis—walipaper. Bathrooms—vitreous 
tile. 

WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving and cabinets—sap poplar. Interior doors 
—stock pine. Exterior doors—heart cypress. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—solid brass. 

PAINTING 

Interior walls and ceilings—3 coats, semi-gloss, stip- 
pled, starched. Floors—2 coats stain, waxed and 
polished. Trim and sash—4 coats enamel, rubbed. Ex 
terior—Walis and sash—3 coats Titanium oxide, Titan 
ium Pigment Corp. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—in rigid and armored cable. Switches— 
tumbler type. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil, waste and vent—cast iron. Water supply— 
wrought Iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Forced air with filtering and humidifying, arranged for 
future cooling: gas fuel. Regulator—clock type, elec- 
tric. Hot water heater—gas automatic with separate 
insulated tank. 
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HOUSE IN” DET ROT BUILDERS’ 
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D. ALLEN WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 


PROBLEM: To build a demonstration house. 


r 
Phe problem of a demonstration house is not only one of designing an at- 


tractive, well-planned house for normal living, but of planning to take care 


of large numbers of visitors. Circulation, therefore, becomes extremely im- 


portant. Here a steady flow of traffic has been provided for. About 100,000 


visitors went through the house in five weeks. 





Cubage: 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 in. concrete 
blocks, Concrete Products Assoc., building 
paper, sheathing, rock wool, rock lath and 
plaster. Floor construction—concrete Joists, 
block and pattern wood floors set in mastic. 
ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—galvanized Armco iron, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. 

WINDOWS: Fenestra steel casements, De- 
troit Steel Products Co., and N.S.W. double 
hung unit, N.S.W. Co. Glass—double strength, 
quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOORS: Living and dining rooms—painted 
concrete. Bedrooms and halls—oak in block 
and pattern, E. L. Bruce Co. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum. Recreation room—as- 
phalt tile over concrete, Tile- Tex Co. 
HARDWARE: Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


37,000 cubic feet. Cost: $14,800 at 40 cents a cubic foot. 





ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—C.N.X. concentric wiring, bare neutral. 
Switches—Despart, Pass & Seymour and 
Square-D circuit breakers, Square-D Co. Fix- 
tures—special indirect, Detroit Edison Co. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: All equipment by 
General Electric Co. 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink — Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. Washing machine—Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Warm air, fired by oil burner and filtered, 
Domestic Air Conditioning Co. Compressors 
and coils for cooling, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. Thermostat—Julian P. 
Friez & Son. Hot water heater—Hot Point, 
Edison General Electric Appliance Corp. 
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BLEM: To build a house for sale. Colonial 
ulated by the developer. 


it 


SE FOR JOHN THERIAULT, 


XWELL MOORE, ARCHITECT 


he architect comments: “This house has suggested some improvements to 


ried out in those under construction or planned. We shall continue to 


elop the successful features such as the covered porch and open deck on 






t floor lavatory.” 





NSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


UCTURE: Exterior walls—red cedar clap- 
ds, Celotex sheathing, studs, Celotex 


r lath, The Celotex Co., and % hard wall 
er. 







DF: Construction—fir rafters, covered with 

1 Perfection red cedar shingles. Deck— 

oor and 12 oz. canvas in white lead. 

MNEY: Terra cotta lining. Damper—H. 

Covert Co. 

ET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders 

pper. Gutters—stock fir. 

DOWS: Double hung, Silentite, Curtis 

panies, Inc. Glass—single strength, qual- 

B, Pennvern Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

"s—fixed, copper. 

DORS: Main ms—red oak. Kitchen and 

preg vered with linoleum. 

COVER GS: Living room—one wall 

Ape r nder wallpaper, Imperial 
olor Bathrooms—asbestos tile 

6, Johns. le, Inc. 


0D 
WORK woodwork stock, Curtis 
































south side, the flexible living room-dining room communication, the 
beral orientation of rooms, and room sizes on the first floor. The basement 
reation room does not seem to be worth the effort. In the later house 
are planning larger second floor rooms, garage with direct entrance to the 
se and unfinished bedroom above; and, where possible, separate laundry, 


vo-door kitchen, and a multi-purpose bedroom in conjunction with the 


hage: 21,500. Cost: $7,650 at 36 cents a cubic foot. 


Companies, Inc., except living room, special. 
HARDWARE: All by Stanley Manufacturing 
Co. and Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—tumbler, Harvey Hub- 
bell, Inc. Fixtures—indirect, flush, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove and refrig- 
erator—Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. Sink 
—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory — 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Tub—Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. Toilet—T/N, W. D. Case & 
Son. 

PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil and waste—extra 
heavy cast iron. Water supply—copper tubing, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

HEATING: One pipe vapor, oil burner and 
Arco radiators and valves, American Radia- 
tor Co. Regulator—Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Hot water heater—Taco, built- 
in, Taco Heaters, Inc. 


CHESHIRE, CONN. 
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PROBLEM: To design an immediately re- 
quired minimum number of rooms, with pro- 
vision for future expansion. 


W hile the multiplicity of materials and rather exaggerated use 
of Frank Lloyd Wright mannerisms makes for restlessness, the 
outstanding merit of this house is its design as a three-dimen- 
sional object, in contrast to the average small house which is 
designed as a series of elevations. 

The architect comments: “The plan provides low cubage for 
kitchen, dining room, and lower bedroom which are located be- 
low grade and rest on the earth. This arrangement is economical, 
makes for cooler rooms in summer, and provides an interesting 
view of the planting outside. 

“The combination of the toilet room with the maid’s room has 
proven satisfactory, and is, of course, economical. The present 
service entrance is a temporary arrangement which considers 
the future plan.” 

Cubage: 17,811. Cost: $7,658.73 at 43 cents a cubic foot. 
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B. DOW, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete block. Floor construction—<concrete 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—biock made of special design of cinde: 
concrete developed by the architect and used as struc 
tural and finish wall. Waterproofing—exterior of blocks 
treated with waterproofing compound, Western Water 
proofing Co. 

ROOF 

Construction—4-ply tar and gravel taid over % in 
matched tumber. 

CHIMNEY 

Unit cinder block construction with terra cotta flue 
lining. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Copper flashing, 16 oz., throughout 

WINDOWS 

Wood sash of edge grain fir. 

Wwoodw oRK 

Trim, cabinets and all finish wood—edge grain fi 
HARDWARE 

Polished brass throughout, Schiage Lock Co 
PAINTING 

Interior: Walis—sand-float finish plaster teft natura! 
Woodwork—l1 coat of linseed oi! and 1 coat of flat white ‘ 
rubbed down to show grain. Exterior: Woodwork 
stained biue-green. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

All interior lighting recessed in ceiling or indirect from 
decks. 

KITCHEN AND BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water supply—copper tubing 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Conditioned air, direct fired furnace, Dail Sheet Prod 
ucts Co. 





IVING ROOM Chickering 
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43. HOUSE FOR H. M. ROSENCRANS, SHAKER HEIGHTS, Of]9 
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Carl F. Waite Pi 


The agreeable texture of its whitewashed brick is an important factor 
in the attractive appearance of this Cleveland residence. One might 
question the octagonal window to the right of the entrance and the 
curtained window beyond: both open into the garage. A more frank 
solution here would not have detracted from the appearance of this 
house. 

The architect comments: “This house occupies a corner lot and needed 
more study than the average house on an inside piece of property 
in order to obtain two interesting elevations. 

“The garage and driveway were located to cut up the lot as little 
as possible. I feel that the circulation to garage, basement, kitchen, 
front hall is compact and direct. The morning room has bookcases at 
one end and serves as a small book room as well as a breakfast room.” 
Cubage: 41,000. Cost: $13,000 at 32 cents a cubic foot. 
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rl F. Waite P 


ELL A. NORCROSS, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—12 in. tile, continuous. Waterproofing—metaliix 
Master Builders Co. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—brick veneer, Sisalkraft paper, The 
Sisalkraft Co., sheathing, studs, rock wool and plaster 
Floor construction—wood joists, sub-floor, 15 Ib. paper 
and oak finish floor. 

ROOF 

Rafters, covered with sheathing, 30 ib. felt and re 
claimed slate. 

CHIMNEY 

Flashing—zinc. Gutters and leaders—Toncan iron 
Republic Steel Corp. 

INSULATION 

Outside walis—2 in. rock wool. Attic floor—4 in. rock 
wool. Weatherstripping—Monarch Metal Weatherstrip 
Co. 

WINDOWS 

Double hung, white pine. Glass—quality A, Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—copper mesh in wood 
frames. 

STAIRS 

Treads—birch. Risers and stringers—knotty white pine 
Attic stair—Bessier Disappearing Stairway Co. 
FLOORS 

Main rooms—oak. Kitchen—linoleum covered pine, 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. Bathrooms—ceramic tile. 
WALL COVERINGS 

Main rooms—wallipaper. Front entrance—knotty white 
pine. Kitchen—Sanitas, Standard Textile Products Co. 
Bathrooms—glazed tile and Sanitas. 

WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving and cabinets—gum. Doors—white pine 
Garage doors—spruce. Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE 

Dull bronze throughout. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Floors—2 coats Minwax, The Minwax Co 
Exterior: Brick walis—2 coats cement paint, Medusa 
Portland Cement Co. All trim and sash—3 coats lead 
and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—knob and tube. Fixtures—Enterprise 
Electric Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
Pipes: Soil and waste—galvanized iron. Water supply— 
copper. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Winter air conditioning, filtering, humidifying; oil 
burner, Perfection Stove Co. Regulator—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater—Ruud 
Manufacturing Co. 


‘ 





HOUSE FOR H. HILL JONES, SEATTLE, WASH. 





J. LISTER HOLMES, ARCHITECT 


PROBLEM: To build a five-bedroom house on 
a very limited budget. 


T se , ' 
he simplicity of the solution had much to do with the architect’s success eo | 1 a 


in meeting the severe financial limitations imposed. The house is a simple 
rectangle, with all superfluous breaks and detail eliminated. The frequent in- 
consistency between the modern plan and a traditional shell is illustrated 
here by the small windows on the second floor, made as inconspicuous as 
possible to avoid interrupting the predetermined rhythm of the facade. The 
lattice on the side porch, recalling the division of the windows, gives interest 
and consistency to the design. 

Cubage: 37,000. Cost: $7,800 at 21 cents a cubic foot. wre . T 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE farm 





FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete, continuous.. WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wallipaper. crease 
Cellar floor—cement finish. Waterproofing— WOODWORK: Fir throughout. 
Pabco, asphalt, The Paraffine Companies, inc., HARDWARE: All by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. The a 
on outside basement walls. PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceiling— : 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—hand split paint. Floors—oil. Trim—Ripolin, The Glidden 
shakes, building paper, sheathing, studs, Co. Exterior: Walls—Double White, Samuel 
wood lath and plaster. Cabot, Inc. Sash—lead and oil. 

ROOF: Covered with shingles. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 


CHIMNEY: Brick, Seattle Brick & Tile Co. nga A Se ee ee ae 
Damper—MalJestic Co. ell, Inc. Fixtures irect and indirect, ase 


: Brass & Copper Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters KiTCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—Westing- 
and leaders—Armco iron, American Rolling 


house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 





Mills Co. PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sani- 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, fir. Glass— tary Manufacturing Co. Pipes: Soil, waste 
double strength, quality B, Libbey-Owens- and vent—cast iron. Water supply—medium 
Ford Glass Co. etect. 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and handrail— HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
fir. Forced air, filtered. Oil burner—Pacific, W. W. 
FLOORS: Main rooms—oak. Kitchen and = Rosenbraugh Co. Regulator—Minneapolis- 
bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Prod- Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater— 
ucts Co. electric. 
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_— is one of a number on an old 

farm no longer used for agriculture, built 
provide the revenue needed to meet in- 

creased taxes. 

lhe architect comments: “To carry out the 

hole struck by existing old structures rooms 


are generally small, yet an attempt was 
made to 1 


irst floor 


rovide a feeling of space in the 
arrangement. 


It was also the purpose to utilize the con- 


tours, to make no fantastic designs, but 
to build a quiet colony which would ap- 
pear to be a natural group, fitting well into 
the landscape.” 
() aCe 

mae 00. Cost: $4,888 at 27 cents a 
Cu 1C foot 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. S. V. BROWN, WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 
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Donald Ross nen eon “| 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—cinder blocks 
and Insulite, The Insulite Co. Interior parti- 
tions—double thick knotty white pine. 
ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Damper— 
H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—l16 oz. 
copper. Gutters and leaders—Armco, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung and case- 
ments, wood. Glass single strength, quality A. 
STAIRS: Treads—yellow pine.. Risers and 
stringers—knotty white pine. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—yellow pine. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork 
Products Co. 

HARDWARE: Interior and 
Kinney Manufacturing Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Main rooms, floors and 


exterior—Mc- 


trim—Minwax Co. Bathrooms and kitchen— 
enamel, Sherwin-Williams Co. Exterior 
Walls—cement paint; sash—oil paint, both by 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—Hart & Hegeman. Fix- 
tures—Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove and refrig- 
erator—General Electric Co. Sink—Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory and 
tub—Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
Seat—C. F. Church Manufacturing Co. 
Shower—Speakman Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil and waste—extra 
heavy cast iron. Water supply—copper tub- 
ing, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

HEATING: Hot water system, cold fired 
boiler—Peerless Manufacturing Corp. 
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46. HOUSE FOR DR. M. F. CERASOLI, BARRE, VERMONT 
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a 
Not all small houses can show as good a rear elevation as the one above. The straightforward 
handling of the few elements is admirable. The change to flush siding on the lower floor and the Zi 
omission of shutters minimizes the varying sizes of windows, the general regularity of the design i 
Fe 





being emphasized by the three windows with black shutters on the second floor. 
The architect comments: “The client preferred a central hall scheme. The lot had 100 feet front- 
age, but only 60 feet of depth. Consequently the house was placed well to the rear of the lot with 





the garage projecting forward. This provided a good lawn in the front with a play yard behind 
the garage, opening off the kitchen. An added feature is the direct connection between the master ~. 
bedroom and the nursery.” 

Cubage: 34,480. Cost: $8,929 at 26 cents a cubic foot. 
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BOYCE, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


REAR 
FOUNDATION 

Walls—poured concrete, continuous. Cellar floor—3 in 
concrete on gravel fill. Waterproofing—Adensite integra! 
in foundation walis, Adensite Co 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—1l10in.red cedar siding and random width 
matched flush boarding, 40 Ib. resin paper, 8 in. sheath 
ing, studs, No. 2 native spruce, rock lath and plaster 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Floor construction—@ x 10 in. joists 
16 in. o.c., rough and finished floor. Ceiling—plaster 
hard finish. 

ROOF 

Construction—rafters, T. & G. roof boarding covered 
with 12 in. Flintkote thickbut strip asbestos shingle 
laid 5 in. to weather, The Flintkote Co 

CHIMNEY 

Common brick, terra cotta flues. Damper—cast iron, 
rotary control, Donley Brothers Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—16 oz. copper. 

INSULATION 

Outside walis—aluminum foil on U. S. Gypsum Co.'s 
rock lath. Attic floor—4 in. Red Top insulating wood 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Weatherstripping—Chamberliin Metal 
Weatherstrip Co. 

WINDOWS 

Wood, double hung, Iroquois Millwork Corp. Glass 
single thickness, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—red birch. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum covered pine, Armstrong Cork 
Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Main rooms—walipaper, Imperial Paper & Color Corp 
Kitchen and bathrooms—Linowal, Armstrong Cork 
Products Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving and cabinets—white pine and Douglas 
fir. Doors—white pine. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walls, trim and sash—enamel. Floors—varnish 
and Valspar, Valentine Co. Exterior: Walis and sash- 
Sherwin Williams Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—Romex non-metallic, Rome Wire @ 
Cable Co. Switches—Hart & Hegeman. Fixtures—direct, 
Lightolier Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove and refrigerator—Edison General Electric Ap 
pliance Corp. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co 
Pipes: Soil and waste—hard copper, Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. Water supply—copper, Mueller Brass Co 
(Streamline Pipes and Fittings Co.) 

HEATING 

Two pipe vapor system. Boiler—Thatcher Furnace Co 
Radiators—Corto and Convector, American Radiator Co 
Valves—Hoffman Speciality Co. Regulator—Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater— 
Excelso indirect, Exeiso Products Corp. 








4797. HOUSE IN WOOD, BIRCHWOOD BEACH, MICH. 


The problems presented by a highly irregular site have been met in a 
most unusual manner. Instead of the low, rambling type of structure 
commonly used on such terrain, the architect has concentrated the 
house in a compact, three-story square. In an equally unconventional 
manner the square has been subdivided. A stair and chimney make up 
the core, with the rooms occupying the entire perimeter. Tying the 
house in with its surroundings is accomplished by the terraces, the 
lower of which is the roof of the garage; on the axis at right angles to 
that of the terraces is a wooden bridge which spans the ravine, leading 
to bathing houses and the lake 60 ft. below. The generous width of the 
bridge also permits its further use as an outdoor living space. Examples 
of the built-in furniture, used extensively throughout the house, are 
shown on the following pages. 

Cubage: 46,940. Cost: $16,034 at 34 cents a cubic foot. Ow! 
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LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE IN WOOD JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT ‘: 


. 9 oo ” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTL yy; 
eee 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—brick and concrete, continuous 
—asphalt. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—cedar shingles, sheath WOOd fram. 
insulation and % in. Silver fir plywood. Fico 
struction—wood blocks on cement slab, &. L. eae 
Co. Ceilings—5g in. standard wood. e 
ROOF 

Construction—built-up roofing and cement topping 
INSULATION 

Outside walls and roof—Sprayo Co.'s Fiake Seal ang 
Reynolds Corp.’s aluminum Metallation. Weather 
stripping—Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co, 
WINDOWS 

Sash—stee!l casements and casement screens, Hope's 
Windows, Inc. Glass—double strength, Thermopan 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Blinds—wood fabric 
Aeroshade Co. 

FLOORS 

Wood block, E. L. Bruce Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

All rooms—Silver fir plywood, open Joint, decorative 
color treatment, Manuel Sandoval. 
WOODWORK 

Shelving and cabinets—plywood. Interior doors—spe 
cial, wood pendent folding screens, Aeroshade Cy 
Exterior doors—wood slab. Garage doors—overhead, 
DeLuxe, Kinnear Co. 

HARDWARE 

Cylinder locks—Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
PAINTING 

Interior: Walls and ceilings—special water color stains, 
compounded by Ramon Shiva, transparent lacquer 
E. |. Du Pont de Nemours Corp. Floors—factory finish 
E. L. Bruce Co. All sash—oil paint. Exterior waills— 
stained. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BX. Switches—standard, General Elec LI 
tric Co. Fixtures—built-in, indirect. 

BATHROOM AND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

Seat—C. F. Church Manufacturing Co. All other fx PRO 
tures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. with 
PLUMBING n th 
Pipes: Soil and waste—iron. Water supply—Chase 

Brass & Copper Co. _ 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING T"; 
Forced air, filtering and humidifying system, oi! burner 

and hot water boiler, General Electric Co. Regulator- and 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Co. a 
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43. HOUSE FOR PAUL E. HARRISON, DOVER, N. H. 
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enerai te. LUCIEN O. GEOFFRION, ARCHITECT 
NT 
‘ll other fix PROBLEM: The owner called for a comparatively inexpensive, yet generously appointed house 
ig Co with provisions for entertaining guests. A combined laboratory and playroom was required 
the basement. 
spply—C 
ryy " . * 
The architect comments: “The owners wished their house to appear as long 
m, oil burner . 7 : 
Requiato-fe and low as possible, yet to provide for full use of second floor space for maxi- 
g | 7 I 


mum sized bedrooms. They also demanded auxiliary stairs to reduce wear 
on the main stairs, and to facilitate circulation from second floor to service 


portion. The owners also wished an effort to be made to integrate the living 





room, dining room, and sun porch with the large terrace. 

The pantry, in my opinion, is not needed and if it had been made into a 
breakfast room instead it would have allowed a better designed and more 
comfortable kitchen.” 

Cubage: 42.000. Cost: $11,000 at 26 cents a cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


ES LL 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—red cedar tures—indirect, Chase Brass & Copper Co. rc 
cules: building paper, pine sheathing, studs, KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—General 
~ eageonon Peso bags cong’ eres Electric Co. Sinks—Standard Sanitary Manu- 
aie Thera emlock, metal lath an facturing Co. Cabinet—Morgan W oodworking 
ofill between joist, U. S. Gyp- Co. Washing machine and drier—Maytag Co. 


sum Co. 

ROOF: Covere : — . BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Seat—cC. F. 
eccatat en en angles, Church Manufacturing Co. Cabinet—Philip 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. Carey Co. All other fixtures—Standard Sani- 
— n metal, Republic Steel Corp. *#"Y earn a TNeIn Co. 

AT Roof—4 in. Thermofill, U. S. PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil and waste—wrought 
Gypsum C iron, A. M. Byers Co. Water supply—copper 
FLOORs: nm rooms—oak. Kitchen and and brass. Monel tank, sump pump, Pen- 
paweome- eum covered fir, Congoleum- berthy Injector Co. 
waa. Co HEATING: Boiler and radiators—National 
Sheed @ INGS: Bedrooms—wallipaper, Radiator Corp. Valves—Hoffman Speciality 
ELECTRic aa Inc. ty Co., Inc. Regulator—Minneapolis- Honeywell 
car YSTALLATION: Wiring sys- Regulator Co. Hot water heater—Excello No. 

“< es—Cutler Hammer Co. Fix- 6, Excelso Products Corp. 
































49. HOUSE IN WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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John Goss Phew 


This house was designed as the first unit in a new develop- 
ment. The site adjoins a park. The house was placed on the 
summit of a small hill, and it was the contour of the land which 
dictated the placing of garage and living room on a lower 
level than the rest of the house. The house follows the con- 
ventional lines of small development houses, although it is 
better than many. A less varied window treatment, and a 
simpler handling of the masses might have produced a more 
composed result. 

Cubage: 26,500. Cost: $9,700 at about 37 cents a cubic foot. 
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\M WILDE, ARCHITECT SYLVIA WILDE, ASSOCIATE DESIGNER 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 
Walis—cinder block, concrete footings. Cellar floor 
4 in. concrete over cinder fill. Waterproofing—Anit 
Hydro in \& in. stucco over exterior foundation, Anti 
Hydro Waterproofing Co. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—red cedar shingles, frame, insulating 
rock lath and gypsum pilaster by U. 8S. Gypsum Co 
Floor construction—wood joists, sub-floor, paper and 
finished oak. 

ROOF 

Wood rafters and shingle lath, covered with red cedar 
shingles. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. Damper—Donley Coa 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION 

Bright surface rock lath, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung. Glass—single strength, quality 6B 
Lustraglass, American Window Glass Co. Screens 
copper mesh in wood frames. 

STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers—pine. 

FLOORS 

Main rooms—oak. Kitchen—linoleum covered, Con 
goleum-Nairn, Inc. Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Main rooms—walipaper. Kitchen and bathrooms—tile 
Pardee-Matawan Tile Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim and doors—white pine. Garage doors—swinging 
type. All woodwork by Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTING 

All paint Dutch Boy, National Lead Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BX. Fixtures—direct. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—Magic Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Water supply—copper 
and brass. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Air conditioning, filtering and humidifying by Superfex, 
Fox Furnace Co. 
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20. HOUSE IN ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
+ " ; 
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PROBLEM: To build a demonstration house 
incorporating the latest improvements in plan 
and equipment. 


Tie house was built on a 60-foot lot in a restricted residential area. A cellar was omitted because 
of water conditions, and replaced by a large storage space at one side of the attached garage lhe 
house was presented as a “zoned house” because of the possibility of separating the various | am- 
ily activities. One useful feature is the play room, which can also be used as a guest room, w ere 





children’s play can be supervised from either the kitchen or the living room. 
Cubage: 20,300. Cost: $8,400 at 41 cents a cubic foot. 
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DO 0) G. FUDGE, ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 
19°O°x 13-0" 


FIRST FLOOR —o— 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 
Walis—cinder block on concrete footings, continuous 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—redwood shiplap siding, wood sheathing 
building paper, studs, and glass wool insulation. itn 
terior partitions—wood studs, Reynolds Metais Co., In 
Ecod lath and plaster, Floor construction—wood joists 
sub-floor, paper and birch finish floor. Ceiling—Ecod 
lath, Reynolds Metais Co. and plaster 

ROOF 

Wood rafters, sheathing, roofing paper covered with 
asphalt strip shingles, U. S. Gypsum Co. Deck construc 
tion—built-up roofing, Philip Carey Co. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. Damper—H. W. Covert Co 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—Armco galvanized iron, 
American Rolling Mills Co. 

INSULATION 

Outside walls and attic floor—glass worl, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. Weatherstripping—Unique cushion type, Unique 
Window Balance Co. 

WINDOWS 

Double hung, pine, Unique Window Balance Co. Gilass— 
double strength, quality A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Screens—bronze wire cioth on wood frames 

STAIRS 

Risers and stringers—white pine. Treads and wall rail 
birch. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—birch. Kitchen— 
Sealex linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Bathrooms 
rubber with cove base, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
WALL COVERINGS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—walipaper, Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc. Bathrooms—wainscot of Marlite, Marsh 
Wall Products Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving and cabinets—fir plywood. Interior doors 
—flush, 1%, in. Exterior doors—stock white pine. Garage 
doors—overhead type, Ro-way, Rowe Manufacturing 
Co. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walls—3 coats lead and oil on plywood, shellac 
and flat varnish on knotty pine. Ceilings—casein. Floors 
—stained, sealed and waxed. Trim and sash—3 coats 
lead and oil. Exterior: Walis—2 coats linseed oil. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—Romex cable, General Cable Co. 
Switches—Bakelite Corp. and General Electric Co. Fix- 
tures—Lightolier Co.; bath and kitchen counter—Lumi- 
line, General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Sink—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Shower—Speakman Co. All other fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes: Soil and waste—cast iron. Water supply—copper, 
streamline fitting, Streamline Pipe & Fittings Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Gas, direct fired furnace. Lennox forced air system with 
filters and humidifier, Lennox Furnace Co. Regulator 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater 
—American Radiator Co. 
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project, recently awarded first prize in a competition held in 


unction with the San Francisco Exhibition of Landscape Archi- 





vre. is so brilliant a solution of a by no means uncommon prob- 





, that it is here offered as an example of the potentialities of 





wrchitect who is willing to think clearly and creatively. 





problem was to design a house and garden for a 25-foot 





plot. 
he architect and landscape architect comment: “Essentially the 






wuse consists of two units: (1) a living and eating space (with 





tchen. bar, ete.), (2) a space for retirement, privacy, sleeping. 





The general living area on the ground floor is in intimate relation 





with the garden, which is conceived as an extension of the interior 





living and entertaining area. Effort has been made to treat these 





reas of interior and exterior living in such a way as to eliminate a 





hard and fast separation between them. The dining balcony, wide 





-1. CITY HOUSE AND GARDEN 





ERNEST BORN, ARCHITECT 


THOMAS D. CHURCH, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


at the kitchen end, tapers down to the width of the circular stair in 
the garden. Besides creating a pleasant effect inside and out, this 
device acts strongly to splice the outside and inside together. The 
great area of glass acts neither as wall nor window, but merely as 
physical agent for the control of inside temperatures, yet rendering 
the garden a source of stimulation and delight to the inside 
occupants. 

“A garden of this type has nothing to do with gardening, as such. 
but nevertheless serves to inspire a sense of garden without the 
trappings associated with the garden idea. First aim in the archi 
tecture is the development of space concepts —in the garden, that 
of form. Second aim, to completely unify and integrate these two 
objectives in terms of 


fundamental and 


construction muterials 
planting so as to produce a dwelling unit lending itself to a fine 


tradition of living.” 








CITY HOUSE AND GARDEN  eawest sonn, architect; c. BERTIL LUND, ASSOCIATE 


THOMAS D. CHURCH, LANDSCAPE apr iTEer 
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PORTFOLIO OF CONTEMPORARY DETA ILS 





CONTEMPORARY DETAILS 


The sixteen foot glazed end wall of this beach 


cottage living room may be raised to a posi 


tion overhead on the ceiling, leaving the view 
of the ocean wholly unobstructed. Counter- 
balancing mechanism and guides are adapted 


stock garage door hardware. 


Vandivert, Pictures Inc 


LOCKWOOD DE FOREST, JR., DESIGNER 


Pictures I 
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SLIDING DOORS 





These steel framed horizontally sliding glazed doors are 
hung from rollers on a steel track recessed in a pron ket 
in the lintel of the opening, as shown in the drawing 


below. 





RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT 


CONTEMPORARY DETAILS 


George H. Davis Photos 


GEORGE C. WHITING, ARCHITECT This screened porch is an excellent exa: 
of how much can be accomplished 
ordinary materials and workmanship if | 
designer is sufficiently ingenious. A remari- 
able effect of lightness and openness 
been achieved by simply champhering th 
edges of the screen frame and attaching 
ordinary wood half-round to cover the tacks 

which hold the screen in place. 


INSIDE ELEVorDOOR 
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PORCHES 


ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT HUGH A. STUBBINS, ASSOCIATE 


Corners of the porch shown below at the right are made 
v welding steel strips between standard pipe columns. 
The porch at the left is in wood. 


DONALD G. FUDGE, ARCHITECT 


| 


C. R. Elliott 


IVAN H. SMITH, ARCHITECT 








CONTEMPORARY DETAILS 
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WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 
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WINDOWS 





rr d 
pte ns natenei 
Be tn = 
The dow on the left hand page serves a stair hall | 
---- A. 
hich is also used (on the second floor) as a sun room. 
The detail drawing at the right shows how the remark f ; 


able effect of openness in the transom of the window 


below is achieved. 





R. M. SCHINDLER, ARCHITECT 





CONTEMPORARY DETAILS 


ae nae RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT 


EDWARD D. STONE, ARCHITECT 
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COURTNEY STEWART AND ROBERT HANSEN, ARCHITECTS " ii 
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+ 
aE tu 
' ; : 
The tilting blinds in the porch windows above may be ty) 
fully opened and still exclude the hot sunshine, or tightly FURRIN t te] | . 
Teer closed to protect the porch furniture in bad weather. | 
The amusing port holes shown below are used in the ho 5 
sidewall of a beach cottage where a too closely adjoining tan 4 aaa it 


house precludes the use of larger openings. 
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C. F. HEGNER, ARCHITECT 
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STAIRS 





WESSEL, BRUNET & KLINE, ARCHITECTS 


RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT 













The exes t treatment of the handrail and 


valustrade shown on the opposite page dem- 
ustrates importance of simplicity in han- 
Jing this difficult problem. The stair at the 
wer rig hows an interesting variation in 
hich a s n of the rail has been opened up 





admit to the stairs. 
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NEUTRA, ARCHITECT 
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YET WESSEL,BRUNET & KLINE, ARCHITECTS 
rimary appeal of modern architecture to the layman 
ts practicality, nowhere better illustrated than in 
It-in furniture and especially the built-in wardrobe. 
lhe excellent details on the opposite page show how 
ich study Architect Richard J. Neutra has given this 
portant problem. Below at the right is a special closet 
i city apartment, where every square inch of space 
—— ist be used to advantage. 
—s a) 






HAMMOND KROLL, 
DESIGNER 


CONTEMPORARY DETAILS 


ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT HUGH A. STUBBINS, ASSOCIATE 
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FURNITURE 








lhe attractive dining nook opposite shows how little 


space is actually required for this feature if it is prop- 
planned. The chairs and table are stock furniture. 
lesigned by Russel Wright. The breakfast nook shown 


t the right is located in the corner of a small house 





It he n 






WESSEL, BRUNET & KLINE, ARCHITECTS 





RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT 
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CONTEMPORARY DETAILS FIREPLACES 


Designers are beginning to realize that 
the fireplace, a difficult design prob- 
lem in the modern house, is_ best 
treated as simply as possible. As these 
examples indicate, this traditional ele- 
ment still has a place in the modern 
living room, but it is no longer nec- 
essarily its focal point. 


GEORGE PATTEN SIMONDS, ARCHITECT 


C.F. HEGNER, ARCHITECT 
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Sealex Linoleum Floors and Walls 
or big if: House on 


Moderntothe“Nth” degree, kitchensinthe Brighton 
Beach Gardens Apartments are permanently floored 
with Sealex Veltone Linoleum. Its distinctive appear- 
ance and remarkable ease-of-cleaning quickly “sell” 
prospective tenants. 


In the corridors and entrance halls, permanence and 
beauty were supplied by Sealex Wall Linoleum. Re- 
member, Sealex installations are quickly and inex- 
pensively carried out by capable linoleum contractors. 


ARRYING out the architect's speci- 
c fications, Joseph P. Day, Inc., Manag: 
ing Agents, obtained tenant-appeal piws 
with kitchen floors of Sealex Linoleum 
in this new apartment house group at 
Brighton Beach, New York City. 

Give your clients the up-to-the-minute 
style they demand, with Sealex Lino- 
leum. They'll also appreciate its perfectly 
smooth, sanitary surface——so remark- 
ably easy to keep clean! 

For the walls, Sealex Wall Linoleum 


provides the same important advantage s. 


Both these Sealex materials are moderate 
in first cost, and save the owner moncy 
through the years — never need refinish- 
ing. Write us for full details today! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


Hloors aval (Wr, IP 
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CLAY PRODUCTS COMPETITION 


To architects, draftsmen, o 
builders and realtors will go $5,000 jn 89 
cash prizes and mention awards for small 
houses in which structural clay ducts 
| have been advantageously used. This 
| competition, sponsored by the Structural 
| Clay Products Institute, closes Septem 
| ber 20, 1937, is arranged in three stages 
| the first, sketches and plans for houses 
| the second, photographs and blueprints 
| of completed houses; the third, photo 
| graphs or sketches of architectural details 
Entries will be considered by a jury of 
seven, four of whom will be architects and 
three builder-realtors selected from im 
| portant geographic divisions of the US 
| In addition to the competition itself, 
awards of $25 each will be paid to any 
architect, builder or contractor who sub 
mits material accepted for publication in 
the Institute’s literature. Programs giving 
complete data will be sent without charge 
| to any qualified competitor by addressing 
C. Stanley Taylor, Competition Director, 
| Structural Clay Products Institute Inc. 
1427 Eve Street, N.W., Washington, D< 


STREAMLINED SCHOOL 


Desicexep by Architect George C. Sellon 
of Sacramento, a $40,000 ultra-modern 
elementary school to house 250 pupils was 


al oy recently completed in Wheatland, Califor- 


®@ Now Moncrief leads the air conditioning world in style. At 
one stroke, the entire line of Moncrief Air Conditioning 
Systems has been smartly re-designed and brought to the very 
forefront in beauty and attractiveness. The artist has joined 
with the engineer to make the Moncrief line the most pleas- 
ing and interesting to look at as well as surpassingly efficient 
and economical. e The specialized types for gas, coal or oil 
are handsomely finished in two tones of red or green fine 
grain crackle. Their splendid appearance harmonizes with 


and does credit to the finest of surroundings. ’ 
Architect Sellon’s School 


Send for new illustrated descriptive :; at] 
nia. Planned for cross-ventilat with 


MONCRIEF literature and data sheets for your files. high windows for maximum illumination 


ENGINEERING and sloping ceilings to reflect I t down 
SERVICE on pupils’ desks, the new buildi eplaces 


; ‘ing nves- 
is available without a firetrap condemned following inve 


shitec . igati f school buildings after th 

builder for eine JU ee California earthquake, Construction "i 

my ann Sung <n 3485 E.49th STREET - CLEVELAND, OHIO | financed jointly by school dist: 
nace” FERA and WPA. 


(Continued on page 84 
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HERE’S HOW... 
To keep your tenants-smiling 


F THIS is your tenant, you know why 
he’s smiling. If not, just look below 
his chin. That gleaming fixture of 
chromium and glass is half the reason 
for his pleasure. 

It is the Palmolive “Measured Soap” 
System dispenser . . . the kind of dis- 
penser tenants swear by... not at! For 
it works easily . . . and all the time. 





This FREE C.P.P. Service 
Can Save You Money 


[sins the right soap and right 
method for every maintenance 
cleaning job can save you a great 
deal of moneyin soap costs,workers’ 
time and even surface wear. And to 
help you choose the right soap and 
method, we maintain our C. P. P. 
onsulting Service. Specialists will 
e glad to give an unbiased answer 
nthe bestand mosteconomical soap 
r any job. Take advantage of this 
rvice. Write us today. We'll reply 
»mptly,without cost or obligation. 
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It looks in keeping with modern 
washroom ideas. And it zs. It can’t leak, 
cake or corrode. And it’s as sturdy as 
the finest plumbing fixtures. 


Better soap, too 


The other reason for his smile is the 
soap he is getting from the dispenser. 
Man, how different it is from the usual 
washroom variety. It’s Palmolive! 

Yes, real Palmolive . . . in a special, 
free-flowing form that bursts into extra- 
generous lather the minute it touches 
water. That’s worth smiling about, 
isn’t it? 

And he will keep on smiling, too. 
For with Palmolive there’s no aftermath 
of chapped hands and irritated faces. 
This special form gives his skin the same 










Metal Parts 
Scud bronze 
heavy Chromium 
Plated 







—— —4 


Special Alloy 
npenens WON} 


Patent ea | 
Clean out piug | 







Note — 
Straight- Line 
| construction 
| No torque 


100 Washes with 
Palmolive 


for le 


The Palmolive Dispenser can't 
leak or be “drained”. A chamber 
in the plunger measures the soap. 
As soap is dispensed, the reser- 
voir is closed. Dispenser is stoutly 
made to provide years of econo- 
mical service. It will not corrode. 





gentlecare that has made cake Palmolive 
the world’s favorite toilet soap. 

A saving for you 
All the smiles so far have been for your 
tenants. But here’s one for you. The 
‘Measured Soap” System is a boon to 
building owners and managers as well. 
For it saves you money! 

In actual use, ‘Measured Soap”’ reduces 
washroom soap costs 30% to 40% ... pro- 
vides 100 washes for 1 cent! 

If tenant good will is worth 1¢ per 
tenant per month to you, be sure to ask 
your C. P. P. representative or linen 
supply man to demonstrate “Measured 
Soap.” Or, if you prefer, write direct 
to us for full information. There's no 
obligation, of course. 


PALMOLIVE ‘/V/easured Soap” 


THE NEW, ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEWSPAPER NONSENSE 
I ast month in New York’s st 


Tribune appeared the followi 
in the personal columns: 
*’Tumbledown house on hillte: 
in Litchfield Hills, Conn. Two 
town No babbling brook | 
grounds for pushing lawn mower. RB 
shooting, fishing, ete. Twelve 
closed by horse fence adjoining I 
Dump near house with skunks 
and field mice rattling around. Approx 
mately 30 apple trees. General Elect; 
oil burner. Domestic problems _ terribl: 
Price $29,000. X 125 Herald Tribun 
Same Corner after Mod- “Mr. X 125. Dear Sir: Referring to vow 
ernization with ‘tumbledown house’ ad. Having always 
ELKAY Stainless Steel 


disliked the country, I find the detail 
Kitchen Sinks ‘ ( ! al 


description of your property  irresistibl 
One of my reasons for disliking the cow 
try is a deep rooted aversion to week-end 
guests. Obviously this problem would be 
entirely eliminated. I should like to inspect 
Corner of Kitchen before your property at my convenience, when 

Modernization vou can assure me that the skunks will be 
there, that you will be out. Y 35 Herald 


One Illustration *.. 


is Worth More than 


1000 Arguments 


The above “before” and “after” illustrations tell a 
more vivid story of what the real modern kitchen 
should be than any arguments we can offer in favor 
of modernization. Every detail for the convenience, 
comfort and efficient operation of the “Workshop” of 
the home has been planned by ELKAY engineers. 


i —————— 4 Planned 
. pe Stainless Steel Recextry opened in Liberty Square ot 


| 
; tae | tid the outskirts of Miami, Florida, was th 
j 3 


+ 
Kitchens attractive low-rent housing project show! 


} above, fourth of the PWA projects of this 


4 by ELKAY kind to be declared ready for occupan 


‘ , " are the last word in kitchen design. 
gee re f , The stainless steel Kitchen Sinks 
and Cabinet Tops are built-to-meas- 
ure in one solid unit to assure the 
utmost in efficiency — a Lifetime of 
Service, Luxury and Charm. 


NO 


Grouped in rows set at right angles to the 
street, the houses face on landseap 
courts. Average rental will be * 
week, for a three-room bungal 

$2.85 weekly for two rooms. Ter 

be restricted to families taken 
standard housing in Miami. 


wx 


ELKAY engineers render expert Kitchen 


Planning Service to Architects and Build- CHURCH INTO HOMES 


ers. Send us your specifications and we will — 

submit plans and estimates without cost or VW uEN H. E. Pierce bought the 
igation. ‘ : 

entigntic Protestant Church of Aurora, 


| year, he called in his father, wh 

ELKAY MFG. co. | the church, to build him a h 
4703 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. weather and an instinct for 
Pierce Sr. an ingenious idea 


+ 
{ 


(Continued on page 86 
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The Roy Bard residence, Winnetka, Ill. Ralph Huzagh, Archi- 


. 
tect. Dougherty Bros., Heating Contractors. A complete 
Madine split system air conditioning installation. Interior 


view shows bathroom with Modine Recessed Convectors. 


Write for literature on Modine Copper Radiation 


or tir Conditioning. See our catalog in Sweets. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1735 RACINE STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 


MODINE 


CONVECTORS 


a “natural” with 


SPLIT SYSTEM 
AIR CONDITIONING 


@ In air conditioning. heating is the most im 
portant single factor. Because of its superior 
eflicieney. flexibility. control and lasting economy, 
far-sighted architects are using the split system 

a combination of steam (or hot water) direct 
heating with air conditioning ... with some of the 
rooms being heated by conditioned air, and others 


by Modine Copper Radiation. 


The split: system allows a flexible division 
between straight heating and air conditioning, to 
suit the home owner's wants and purse. In hard- 
to-heat exposed rooms, convectors effectivels 
supplement conditioned heated air. In bath rooms. 
convectors eliminate objectionable forced aun 
heating. Garages may be radiator heated without 
wasting conditioned air to out-of-doors. There's 
more protection against combustion gases enter- 
ing the home than just a single wall of metal, 
such as exists in a furnace conditioner. And split 


systems outlast other systems two to one. 


Made of enduring copper rather than cast iron, 
Modine Convectors are more quickly and evenly 
responsive to thermostatic control... far cleaner, 
faster heating and more economical of fuel. And 
their gentle circulation of room air helps to 
distribute humidity from conditioned to 
non-conditioned rooms . . . bridging periods of 


non-operation of the air conditioner. 


Only Modine makes a convector specifically 
designed for hot water systems ... with a heating 
unit having four times the tube surface of the 
Modine steam type. 

Outstandingly new in conception, Modine 
Convector enclosure and grille designs allow the 
architect freedom of expression to impart dis- 
tinctive beauty to any room in even the finest 


HEA’ NG, COOLING AND AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR DOMESTIC, COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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“WHAT’S THE BEST FUEL | CAN COOK WITH 
OUT THERE IN THE COUNTRY?” 


Your clients expect 


you to know 
the answer 


to this always-asked 
question... DO YOU? 


More and more of your houses are being built outside of town—out be- 
yond the city gas mains. No equipment in those houses is more important 
than the cooking equipment and the fuel it uses. What can you recom- 
mend that will bring lasting satisfaction to your clients? 

For more than 17 years Pyrofax Gas...supplied by the largest manu- 
facturer of compressed gases in the world... has brought complete gas 
service to homes beyond the gas mains. Pyrofax Gas is real gas—not a 
liquid fuel... it burns with a hot, clean flame without soot or odor. Mod- 
ern, efficient Magic-Chef Ranges—with automatic heat control, smoke- 
less broilers and new, vastly-improved top burners operate perfectly 
with Pyrofax Gas. The gas is stored in cylinders outside the house, piped 
to appliances inside under a pressure of only six ounces...the same 
pressure used for city gas. 

Pyrofax equipment is listed as standard by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and the gas is utilized in appliances approved by the American 
Gas Association. A new low rate makes Pyrofax Gas economical for 
water heating and refrigeration (Electrolux) as well as for cooking. 


PYROFAX 


TRADE MARK 


GUARANTEED GAS SERVICE 


Cooking — water heating — refrigeration beyond the gas mains 


HERE'S SOME INFORMATION EVERY ARCHITECT SHOULD HAVE: 


Just Published ...a book of real value to every architect 
A complete analysis of all types of cooking fuels 

Clear, concise, factual ... it describes the advantages of each type of fuel and gives 
actual cost comparisons. SEND FOR IT... 
ee ee ee ee ee es es 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Pyrofax Division, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, your book which analyzes all types of cooking 
fuels and gives the advantages of each. 


Continued from page 8 


Evolution by Pierce 


erection of his son’s house inside th 
church. For lumber he used the roof and 
interior of the church. The church roof 
provided protection until it was sufficient 
ly torn away to supply the roof for the 
house. There was enough lumber left ov 
to build a second house, now being rented 
by the canny and thrift-minded Pierces 


UNIVERSITY HOMES 


Two of the latest moves on the U.5. hous- 
ing front are pictured on the next | 
PWA housing program has pick 
rapidly of late that the upper 
in Atlanta, Ga., is the fifth to b 
since Techwood started the para 
same city last year. Called | 
Homes, it replaces 19 acres of « 


. $2.5 yuild, and off 
ogee cost $2,500,000 to build, < 


Name erage rental of $3.72 a week for 
Ty i room apartment. This is equ! 
Address | about $5.35 per room per mont 


LAL . -_ 
La a LL) the lowest Government — ren 


(Continued on page 88) 
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| Smooth as Wille 


That's what dancers say when the ballroom of the Carolina 





Hotel, Raleigh, N.C. (see photograph below) is filled wit! 


its gay, fun-loving crowds. Smooth, non-slip, gently resilient 





tO muftile sound and sotten steps with J clistinctive by rit 










whose “all-the-way-through” colors will not fade und 
Ww ( TRADE MARK REC. U.S. PAT. OFF.) . 
e vears of dancing feet, Azrock is ideal for this PUTpaose 
Cc 
But that’s only one use for this most adaptable of floor 


Ye hospitals, theaters, stores, offices, schools, gymnasiums, public 


coverings! Azrock is much in demand on the tloors of 
= 


eer 


buildings and private homes. It is moisture proot 
fire-resistant, sanitary, easily cleaned, inexpensivel 
maintained. Gently resilient, vet resisting indentation 
\zrock withstands the hardest usage under a lone lif 
of service; 1t will not warp nor check and cannot be 


harmed by burning cigars or cigarettes 






See Sweet's Catalog for the wide range ol plain and 
marbleized colors and the different sizes which invite 


ingenuity of design: or write direct to 





UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO.., San Antonio. Texas 


BARBER-COLMAN 


ELECTRIC TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


and 


1 veh dale 


ti. AT 


GRILLES..... 
ACCURATE CONTROL 
UNIFORM AIR DISTRIBUTION 


® Maintaining uniform temperature in a large 
armory drill hall, capable of seating 4000 
people on the main floor and in the balcony 
is no easy accomplishment—so we point with 
pride to having done it! There are seven big 
heating units, like the one shown in the picture 
above, set above the balcony and controlled 
by Barber-Colman MICROTHERMS mounted on 
the balcony apron. In the discharge opening of 
each unit is a Barber-Colman UNI-FLO five-way 
grille which diffuses the warm air uniformly 
and at a wide angle. The result is extremely 
uniform temperature throughout the entire 
room—something which few buildings of this 
size can boast of. This entire installation has 
operated correctly and accurately from the 
minute it was put in operation. Details will be 
furnished on request. Write... 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


tO Cie. @ 8 . a 8 


DISTRIBUTORS | CITIES 
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achieved for equivalent accor 
Also in search of low-rent a 
tions today is many a colleg 


lations 
mmoda- 
student. 
unable to afford much besides tuition 


fee. Latest solution to this problem is to 


drive to college in a trailer, then live in 
it. Especially popular in the Middle West. 
this economy has resulted this year in a 


| rash of trailer camps on the fringe of small 


college campuses. Biggest one to date has 
collected in Logan, Utah, beside the State 
Agricultural College. Here, in the locally 
“Trailerville,” live 44 students, 


Wide World 


many of them married, six with babies. 
Expenses for the average  Trailerville 
couple, including rent for parking space, 
water, and electricity run between $15 and 
$20 a month. Some of the trailers have 
coal-burning _ stoves. 
popular _ protection 


cellars, all have 
Streamlining is a 
against the strong winter winds, 


POOR MAN’S POOL 


Usnper the direction of President Oscar 
Benavides, Lima, capital of Peru, 1s cur- 
rently being treated to one of the fanciest 


| slum clearance programs yet devised. In 


one of the suburbs 62 out of a proposed 
200 dwellings have been completed and 
rented for a maximum of $10 a month. 
Each of the houses has a kitchen, bath- 
room, courtyard, small garden, and from 
two to four bedrooms. The designs feature 
strictly modern lines, flat roofs, comet 
windows, and terraces. Each ouse » 
rented completely furnished, and ‘he ow? 
er is entitled’ to the use not y of & 
recreation field, but also of a munity 
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MEETS A THREE WAY. 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Yeln the manufacture of Galvanized Sheets YOUNGSTOWN recog- 
nizes three responsibilities--to the architect, to the contractor, to the 
building owner. 


%To protect the Architect we see to it that YOUNGSTOWN Sheets 
maintain an unvaryingly high standard of quality so that “YOUNGS- 
TOWN” may always be specified with complete confidence. 


%To protect the Contractor we make sure that YOUNGSTOWN 
Sheets possess the qualities of workability and easy forming which 
keep installation costs low. 


%To protect the Building Owner we use every manufacturing pre- 
caution....in the production of the steel itself, in the rolling of the sheets 
and in the operation of the galvanizing process....which can contribute 
to insure long trouble-free service. 


Architect, contractor, and owner all benefit when YOUNGSTOWN 
Galvanized Sheets are delivered to a job, because YOUNGSTOWN 


Sheets mean 


“< Liss. Pi Le ctl q’” 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
General Offices - ° : YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Sheets; Plates; Pipe and other Tubular Conduit; Tin Plate; 
Products; Bars; Rods; Wire; Nails; Unions; oN Tie Plates and Spikes. 
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iP 
swimming pool. The monthly rent is applied against a pur- 
chase agreement, and should the owner die before completing 
the purchase of his home on these terms, it becomes the 
property of his family. 


ARTLESS MUSEUM 


Ix 1933 James McDonald II, son of James McDonald, once 
London manager of the Standard Oil Company, promised 
the city of Boise, Idaho, his father’s collection of Victorian 
art—British and French—if the city would provide shelter 
for it. The city took advantage of CWA efforts and started 
a gallery. CWA became FERA; the gallery bogged down. 
Then FERA became WPA; in 1936 the gallery was finished, 
a credible structure of modern design. But meanwhile the 
works of art had been stored in a cellar. McDonald grew 
tired of waiting for Boise. He drew a new will, left the 


collection to his sons, James II and Robert Alexander: Jeft 
Boise in the cold. Now Boise has an expensive art gallery 
and nothing to put in it, for James II died accidentally of 
carbon monoxide poisoning in his garage last spring, befor: 
he had time to alter that paragraph of his will. 


DRIVE-IN BANK 


i mons curb service to the drive-in market and the drive-i 
theater, the West Coast has always pioneered in pampering 
the automobile driver. Latest innovation for those who pref 
to do business on wheels is the drive-in bank now under 
construction in Los Angeles for the Security-First National 
For the motorist, the design provides a drive leading from 
the street, around the rear of the bank and out th 
other side. The hurried depositor simply drives up to a 
teller’s window facing the private bank driveway, hands in 


(Continued on page 92) 
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EVER wash your hands with the so-called soap that trickles out of 
the ordinary soap dispenser only after long coaxing? If you ever have, 
your heartfelt sympathy surely goes out to the long-suffering 
tenants who have to face this ordeal several times each working day. 


Have pity on these modern martyrs and end their sufferings by 
installing Ivory Soap Dispensers. For here are dispensers that reall) 
deliver soap! Soap that lathers. Soap that cleans thoroughly. Soap 
that is safe for the face as well as the hands! 


Ivory Soap Dispensers are low in first cost and in up-keep. They'll 


Save you money... 


Ivory Dispensers deliver genuine Ivory Soap 
in fine, free-flowing flakes or granules. Ultra- 
modern in design. Trouble-proof. No parts to 
rust, tarnish or corrode. No complicated piping 
system to clog or get out of order. Self- 


contained 


Procter 


they'll make your tenants happy. 


TT BY 77 
DISPENSER 


Cincinnati, Obto 


& Gamble . 
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in fire box. Because of its teardrop shape it has’ Wood oil heat costs less than coal! 


a no wasteful hot-spot—no flat top, no unwiped 
or overheated surfaces. Upward-moving air 
scrubs its entire surface, extracting heat from 
every square inch. Destructive flame does not 
impinge on any of its area. Instead, there is a 
soft, slow, thorough extraction of heat from its 
larger, moderately heated surfaces. And, 
with its giant fire box and its Economizer the 
Gar Wood Tempered-Aiire has three times the 


heating surface of a conventional furnace of 


The. COUNTERFLOW PRINCIPLE 


Hot gases from the Tempered-Aiire fire box travel 
downward, through the Economizer. Aijir to be 
heated travels upward, first around the Economizer 
tubes and then around the tear-drop fire box. 
This counterflow principle is the most efficient means 
yet discovered of achieving heating economy. It 
compels the use of heat ordinarily wasted up the 
stack. It is one of the many reasons why Gar 
Wood sales of direct-fired air conditioning equip- 
ment topped all competition in 1936—one of the 
many reasons why it is safe to recommend Gar 
Wood equipment for the homes you plan. 





Al L - 1937 


@ Contributing importantly to the famous _ the same external dimensions. Small 


Gar Wood economy is its exclusively designed | wonder owners enthusiastically say Gar 


















TEMPERED-AIRE 
is GENUINE WINTER 
AIR 
CONDITIONING 






GarHood PinouX 


SIMPLIFY YOUR WORK 
This inherently balanced system of uniform, standardized ducts 
and fittings are engineered for you. They save your time 
and the builders and, best of all, they assure perfect results. 









AiR CONDITIONING Division GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. perroit, micHiGaNn 
AE OLAS TE AAI! AICTE LOLOL: IN NET 
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GOOD BUILDINGS 


SHOULD HAVE 


GOOD MANNERS 


Architects design buildings to be useful 
and beautiful. Such buildings deserve also 


to be mannerly. 

Good manners reduce friction and in- 
crease efficiency. The building that takes 
liberties with human comfort can never fully 
return the investment in skills and labor 
which created it. 

Dunham Differential Heating makes good 
buildings gracious. 

It governs indoor temperatures during 
eight months of the year so that these 
neither offend nor obtrude. It maintains 
an atmosphere of comfort which fulfills the 
architectural promise of form and function. 


The pleasant quality of Differential Heat- 
ing is a result not only of TEMPERATURE 
EQUILIBRIUM but also of uniquely low sub- 
atmospheric steam temperatures (down to 
133° F.). Low-temperature radiators warm 
and circulate room air without scorching 
it, gently and continuously. This simplifies 
winter air conditioning. 


Our Engineers are authorities on the eti- 
quette of good heating. C. A. Dunham 
Company, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Before and during building completion and later,—on “operations,” 
the Consulting Engineer should be an advisor regarding 


mec hanical equipment 


A. W. He 
Co. 
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his money, and then complet: 
around the back of the build 
the main thoroughfare. The I 
bank provides two such exteri 
with deal plates placed at 
height for 


seated driver. In addition. of « 


transacting busin 

is a complete banking service « 

ventional design inside for the 

pedestrian depositor, or the mot 
wishes to make a loan. 


HITLER’S BERLIN 


URING his career as Dictator, Adolp) 
Hitler has shown a recurrent enthusiag 
for the arts, demonstrated most personal 
in his own oil painting and his avid pat 
ronage of the national cinema industr 
Last month the man who some five year: 
ago decreed that the flat-roofed buildings 
of Architect Walter Gropius in Dessa 
should be decorously cloaked with sloping 
tops delivered a sweeping ukase concern 
ing the architecture of Berlin. Starting 
this year, Berlin, like Paris under Na 
poleon, is to be gradually replanned and 


Pictures I 
Planner Speer (second from the right) 


decades I; 


remodel S 


the next two 
this gargantuan 
Dictator Hitler has placed a 31-year-ol’ 
architect, Professor Albert Speer, wh 
never built a project until the Nazis cam 
into power in 1932. 

The choice was a surprise since th 
work of Professor Speer is far from con- 
ventional. His most famed project Wa 
the stadium especially concéived for th 
mammoth Brown Shirt rally at = 
sisted of 


open-air 


over 


the solid limestone stands an 
tribunes of the Zeppelinfeld, a 
built project of Architect Sp 
walls and ceilings under whi 
Nazis held their night-rally w 
by a circle of five-foot searchli 
pointed vertically at the sky, 
the illusions of a sapphire-color 


ey 10 ish 
The 
150,000 
formed 
t beams 
esenting 


iome 
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=” of the Magnalux p/us advantages in detail... or 
year write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
eer, wh * “4 Company, Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, 
— Cleveland, Ohio. 
a WESTINGHOUSE BETTER LIGHTING IS AS 
ect was NEAR TO YOU AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


a) MAGNALUX 
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: ym the plus benefits of modern lighting 


nd a prominent department 





An office in Los Angeles, Calif., 3 =~ ma 


store in Richmond, Va. Ask to 
see a complete list of Magnalux 


users in your city. 


pe 
lustry 


Dessa 


Benefits of modern lighting are many. With Mag 
nalux lighting units you get them all, p/us/ 

Magnalux gives you the highest standard of eye 
comfort lighting, p/us more light for the money. 
Magnalux exclusive basin features assure you of 
ample, soft, diffused illumination, p/us beauty of 
design that adds to the attractiveness of its sur 
roundings. Magnalux construction guarantees you 
lasting lighting efficiency, p/us added savings in 
operation and maintenance. 

Magnalux is the popular choice for modern 





lighting of offices, buildings, stores, shops, banks, 
schools and similar commercial applications. Your 





local Westinghouse dealer will gladly explain all 





urnberg 


Tiesh WHEN YOU THINK OF [ig bling THINK OF 
‘s. The 


150,000 


cam (“) Westinghouse 
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DEATHS 
D: Joun Noven, 67, town planner and 


landscape architect, at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass 


Born in Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Nolen AUTOMATIC HEATING 


was graduated from the University of 


Pennsylvania, and received his master de- eae 
gree from Harvard. In 1913, he was hon- i) | f°) C 0 n D | i 1) n | NG 


ored with the degree of Doctor of Science 


from Hobart College. He was engaged on : oment 


more than 400 public planning projects in 
<< 


as many as 50 cities and 20 different States 
and numerous towns and suburbs. Among 
the cities he replanned were Roanoke, Va., 
San Diego, Calif., Glen Ridge, N. J., Madi- 
son, Wis., Schenectady and Niagara Falls, 


FULL AUTOMATIC N. Y., Akron, Ohio, Flint, Mich., St. 
DUMB WAITER Petersburg, Fla., Asheville, N. C., John- 


Push a Button and It’s There! son City, Tenn. Included in the general 


Compact and easy to install, the ROTO- which orew Kings ort Ter Ve we s > 

a m ’ 7 enice ina 
WAITER invites better use of low cost Bs] : 
floor space in basement and upper floors, 


Air Coendition- 
ers O Gas, 
Stoker 


plans for new towns were those from 
Boilers, Cast 
; . : 7 Iron, Steel 
Clewiston, Fla., Mariemont, Ohio, a model / ¢ 011. Gas, 
particularly in the case of restaurants and _ % . — _—— ia = Peat o. toker ) 
drug steres. The ROTO-WAITER'S many village near Cincinnati, Union Park Gar- ; A Distinctive Line for 
important § electro-mechanical advantages dens at Wilmington, Del., and Wyomis- i MODERA 
make possible a low initial cost, low in- . P: Dr. Nole ade regi al ls 2 Oil Burners TE-PRICED 
stallation cost, low operating cost, low sing, a. r. .Wolen made regiona p ans OF (8 sizes) HOMES 
maintenance cost. A completely assembled served in collaborative consultation for 16 A wide range of sizes and 
unit, factory tested, shipped ready to in- ° . . : . models adapts the S$ W 
regions and metropolitan districts in the A line to the medium-priced 


cise oF arrahgement te connect various United States, including Philadelphia and Suovhoue 4006 whies 


floors. Full safety features. Cannot oper- 


ate when a door is open or car is over- New York. As a consultant to the Depart- it made its reputation 
loaded. Sedgwick also offers a full line ‘ | ‘ rar cince 10228 a eileen _ Specify S/N Products 
of hand power dumb waiters, specified by ment of the Inte rior since 1933, he receive d = Confidence They 


stall. Capacities up to 500 Ibs., in any 


architects for many years. assignments in the National Park Service, i 


. Sound design and 


the housing division of the PWA and the quality construction at 
competitive prices 


Resettlement Administration. ae . Definite operating 
He was a past president of the Nationa! a economies 
Dependable _perform- 


Conference on City Planning and _ the Water Heaters ~~ ance 

. i , : (Oil, Gas, cera 
American City Planning Institute, and a St-ker) . Simplified installation 
Ra E » i re se ’ pi. F . Fine reputation, based 
director of the American Society of Plan- on established recog 


ning Officials and the American Planning ee 
5 authorities in the 


and Civie Association. Dr. Nolen also was industry. 
a president and member of the execu- . a = > 


44 YEARS AGO tive committee of the International Fed- Room Coolers a ee 


We Announced @ eration for Housing and Town Planning of a 
A NEW WAY TO t London, and presided over the Interna- 
GO UPSTAIRS + tional Housing and Town Planning Con- 


gress held in London two years ago. He 


Stair climbing in private dwellings was just was a recipient of the Oberlander Trust for 
as much a problem for many persons in 
1893 as it is today. Sedgwick Residence 
Elevators have kept pace with changing an honorarv member of the Town Plan- 
design and are now offered in electric as - ._ * tod 
well as manually operated types. Basically hing Institute of England. 
they are safe, strongly built and roomy yr. N S o : 7 : , oil 
a tceel ane ee Ges ae I r. ole n was a Fellow of the Ameri- 
and have earned the recommendation of can Society of Landscape Architects, a | Basement Sprinkler Systems 

. ° . . A popular novelty that gets 
member of the American Federation of cand ieee prospects’ h 
(rts, the Harvard Faculty Club and the © A request on your 

letterhead will bring 


SEDGWICK London Authors’ Club. ear nlc 
' an 
WORKS” : jororastics = 


Lon Is Rot LEAU, 41, architect, at his ring any or all S/W Low 
nee home in Silver Spring, Md. products. 4 
> ao * car eke P A native of Washington, D. C., Mr. 


Sedgwick Machine Works, ents in France and Germany, and was 


140 West 15th St., New York . ated } “rance > Was j 
Siem caaitanniaes  tann tebemehad tes educated in France. He was graduated in SCOTT-N EWCOM B, inc. 


O DUMB WAITERS, ELECTRI( architecture from Catholic University. Mr. 
DUMB WAITERS,MANUAL : . . 
RESIDENCE ELEVATORS Rouleau was known particularly for his 


SIDEWALK ELEVATORS ° ° ° , 
work in designing apartment buildings. He 


was the architect for Woodley Towers in - 
(Continued on page 96) mM 


the study of city planning in Germany and 


Stokers 
soft or hard 


coal) (5 sizes) Water Soft 
ers (All siz 


doctors and praise of users through the 
years. Deferred payments if desired. 


Rouleau spent his boyhood with his par- 


1930 Pine Street, St. Louis, M ssoum™ 
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| Chosen after a 4-month test of many makes! 


SERVEL ELECTROLUX PROVES ITS 
SILENCE AND LOW MAINTENANCE 





COST in Texas’ hottest weather! 


ERVEL ELECTROLUX is the refrigerator that 
S ; no moving parts. Nothing to wear. Nothing 
nake a noise. Nothing to boost maintenance costs. 
More than ten years of service in buildings from coast 
to coast has proved that gas refrigeration means 
ermanent silence and lasting efficiency—wunder all 


f conditions. 


TEXAS TESTS 


n Houston, Texas, for example, Servel Electrolux 
was selected for The Warwick—one of the South’s 
finest apartments—after a 4-month test of many 
makes. And, now, Mr. W. C. O'Leary, president and 
manager of the property, writes: 


“In July and August of 1935 we had installed 
ninety Electrolux refrigerators varying in sizes from 
4!, to 10 cubic feet, so we have had the experience 
of going through two summers with them. 

‘We were somewhat skeptical at first of automatic 
refrigeration due to the high temperature and humid- 
ty in the southwest during certain summer months. 
However, our experience has been entirely satisfac- 
tory in every way. 


“FREEDOM FROM SERVICE” 


“We have found them most economical to operate 
and have had no occasion to require a single visit of 
a service man since the first thirty days, when our 
boxes were being adjusted. This freedom from service 
expenses and the silence of operation have been most 
gratifying to us.” 

This letter shows why builders and owners every- 
where have found that it pays to install Servel 
Electrolux. If you want refrigeration that gives 
permanent silence, continued low maintenance cost, 
and lasting tenant satisfaction, see the new 1937 
mor on display at your local gas company show- 
Servel, Inc., Servel Electrolux Sales Division, 
Ey ille, Ind. 


TOO 








‘*Freedom from service e 


gratifying,”’ writes Mr. 


xpenses and the silence of operation have been most 
W. C. O'Leary, president and manager of The 


Warwick, Houston, Texas, where gas refrigerators were installed in 1935 


and have since been in constant use. 


In New York— 
8 years’ service 
demonstrates lasting 
efficiency 





Aaron Brand, well-known 
builder of 801 E. 173rd St., 
N. Y. C., says: “Since 
1929, I have bought about 
500 Servel Electrolux. Even 
the oldest of these gas re- 
frigerators are still in first- 
rate condition.”’ 
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THE GAS REFRIGERATOR 
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COMPLETE modern 


places including Heatsavers, typical 


text on fire- 
fireplaces, outdoor fireplaces—it is mailed 
without charge to architects who request 
it on their professional stationery. Regu- 
lar price, 25 cents (35 cents in Canada 
and west of the Mississippi). 


The Heatsaver Fireplace assures a sur- 


prising degree of comfort in the new 


home. Heat rises and by making fullest 


use of the upper heated surfaces, the 
Heatsaver adds 83 per cent to its total 
convection surface. An exclusive system 
of Convection Sheets increases the heat 


delivery still more. 


With the Heatsaver, you can heat ad- 
joining rooms, or rooms above. For cot- 
tages, or homes in mild climates, it is a 
plant—for centrally 


sufficient heating 


heated homes, a welcome auxiliary. 


Rely on Donley Dampers and Fireplace 
Equipment and on the many home con- 
veniences that you will find in the Donley 
Catalog, in Sweets and the Home Owner's 
Catalog. Decades of experience with home 
comfort problems has made Donley De- 
vices peculiarly satisfying. Write today. 


The DONLEY BROTHERS Co. 
13945 Miles Ave., Cleveland 


THE 
DONLEY 
HEATSAVER 
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Washington and the Ambassador in Bal- 
timore. 


James S. A. Mercer, 81, architect, at 
White Plains Hospital, White Plains, N. Y. 

Born in Scotland, Mr. Mercer came to 
the United States in 1892. In 1901 and 
1902 he was state architect of Cuba, and 
in 1909 and 1910 he helped to design and 
erect the National Theater and the Acad- 
emy of Science buildings in Havana. From 
1924 until 1935, when he retired, he was 


an architectural designer for the New York 


State Department of Architects. 


Harvey L. Winstow, 59, architect and 
real estate developer, at Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, N. Y. 

Born in Potsdam, Mr. Winslow designed 
many bank buildings in Westchester Coun- 
ty as a member of the former architectural 
firm of Holmes & Winslow. In recent years 
he had been with Soper & Winslow. Among 
the buildings he designed were the Home 
Savings Bank, White Plains; Caleb Heath- 
coat Trust Co., Scarsdale; First National 
Savings Bank and East Chester Savings 
Bank in Mount Vernon. 


Joun H. Youne, 37, Boston architect, at 
the Malden Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Mr. Young 
was graduated from Union College, Sche- 
nectady, in 1922, and studied architecture 
at Harvard University. He was associated 
with the firm of Allen, Collens and Willis 
of Boston. 


Joun W. Dow, 77, architect, at the Web- 
ber Memorial Hospital, Biddeford, Me. 

Born in New York and educated at the 
public schools there, Mr. Dow became as- 
sociated with the Old New York Mining 
Exchange. At the age of thirty, he began 
work in architecture. His best known work 
is the Unitarian Meeting House in Summit, 
N.J. Mr. Dow was the author of “Ameri- 
can Renaissance,” a work on architecture 
in the United States, and “Old-Time 
Dwellings of Kennebunkport.” 


Wirtiam H. McCorp, 61, building con- 
tractor, at South Shore Community Hospi- 
tal, Oceansides, N. Y. 

Born in Rutherford, N. J.. Mr. McCord 
was educated in the public schools at 
Portland, Ore. One of the founders of the 
firm of Post & McCord forty years ago, 
Mr. McCord was widely known as a struc- 
tural steel contractor and builder. 


PERSONALS 
Tue firm of Hewitt & Brown, Inc., Archi- 


tects, Minneapolis, Minnesota, announce 
a change of name to Hewitt, Setter & 
Hamlin, Inc. 
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ON 


Concealed Radiation for 
Convection Heating 


If you contemplate building or modernizing 
you will want this book about concealed 
Webster System Radiation. It shows “out- 
of-the-way” concealed radiators to modern- 
ize interiors, harmonize with decorative 
schemes and increase available floot 
it tells how Webster System Ra 

provides balanced heating servic: 

nates “cold corner” rooms. Read al 

feature of Webster Systems of Stea! 

ing. This fully illustrated book is | 

the asking. No obligation, na‘ 

If you are interested in heating new b ngs, 
or in improved heating service at wer 
heating cost in your present building om 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO,, Cam N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Ste a anes 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities —! , 


rs for 


lly. 
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WISE SHOE CO., INC.—31 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


Architect: Elias Rothschild & Co., Inc.; General Contractor: Ralph Renwick 


STRUCTURAL PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


Any C6l6% or color combination may 


be designed into the modern store 
front plans when using Veribrite. Old 
fronts, and even newer ones which have 
proven unsatisfactory, take on magnetic 
selling powers that bring tremendous in- 
creases in business when Veribrite, glis- 
tening porcelain enamel, takes over the 
job of \ttracting the “passer-by.” Ver7- 
brite Store Fronts retain their original 


; GENI PORCELAIN ENAMELING & MEG. CO. 
¥ 41 Parker Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

g end eribrite Store Front Folder. 

© Name 

GOs se cccenecccccccccccccccecccecscccecsoscoeees 
8 Addr 


brilliance, colors and sanitary clean ap- 
pearances—they do not fade or wear away 
and will stand rough usage. Veribrite 
Porcelain Enamel may be had in all 
shapes, and is more adaptable to modern 
architectural design than other materials. 
We are prepared to cooperate in store 
front planning and also shall be glad 
to send information on installation 


uses and colors. 





A Veribrite special feature 


—the new non-corroding, spring 
steel clip, allows the installation 
of panels without the use of bat- 
ten strips or other exposed trim 
mouldings. The porcelain en- 
amel panel may be installed on 
either wood or steel framing. 
Panels are not fastened disecte 
to the wall, but inserted in clip, 
allowing a margin between 


joints for vibration and settling. 
Center panels may be removed 
without disturbing adjacent 
panels. 











What 


do you think of 


this idea? 
o 


Here is an utterly new departure in 
wall construction which offers marked 
improvement in strength 


cost, and 


speed of erection. 


Steel-Stud Walls 


Mackin Steel-Studs, with steel caps 
and bases, used in place of the ordinary 
two-by-four wood construction, accom- 
plish two purposes: 

1. They form an extra 
framework for the wall, and 

2. In the process of erection they take 
standard insulating board, plaster board, ply- 
wood or laminated wood and metal, slipped 
into permanent position and firmly held by 
special flanges in the studs, cap and base, with 
the result that the entire wall is completed 
in one operation. 


Save Time and Money 
Give Added Strength 


As shown in the a 
. ° — o~ ~~ 

drawing at right, QS 
the wall board sec- 
tions may be joined 
with stud flanges 
exposed, or may be 
slotted to receive 
the flanges and thus 
bring the panel 
edges together, mak- 
ing a flush type 
wall. The sections 
are held together 
by horizontal rods 
passing through the 
studs and extending the full length of the wall. 
with provision for staggering to accommodate 
door and window openings. 


strong and rigid 


— yr 
pnd | hh 


The drawing 
at left shows the 
method of secur- 
ing the wall to 
the floor or sup- 
porting mem- 
ber. In outside 
wall construe- 
tion a seal of 
mastic is used 
under the base. 

Mackin Steel- 
Stud walls are 
adaptable to 
residential, in- 
dustrial and 

commercial purposes, and may be used with the 
widest variety of wall board materials. They 
are quickly erected, and as easily taken down, 
but provide great strength and rigidity. 

They offer substantial economy in construc- 
tion. Full details will be promptly 
request. Address 


MACKIN 
Steel-Studs 


Kankakee, Illinois 


sent on 
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Alexander H. Spitz, R 
his architectural offices at 220 South State 


wt... ( hicago, Il : and desires new 


\ . has reopened 


building 
catalogues 

Fred L. Liebmann, architect, announces 
the removal of his office to 1440 Broad 
way, New York City 

Kendall, Taylor & Co., 
nounce the removal of their offices to the 
Pope Building, 221 Columbus Ave., Bos 
ton, Mass. 


Spector 


architects, an- 


Co., 
nounces the removal of its offices to 15-17 
West 44th St., New York City. 

Lorenzo Hamilton, architect, announces 


Construction Inec.. an 


the removal of his offices to The Snow- 
Brooks Building, 137 Colony St., Meriden, 
Conn. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tue American Institute of Architects has 
announced the establishment of scholar- 
ships for advanced study, research and 
travel from the $104,000 fund left by the 
late Edward Langley, architect, of Scran- 
ton, Pa. The ten awards each year, which 
will not exceed $1,500 each, are open to 
any architectural draftsman, teacher of 
architecture or graduate student who is a 
citizen of the United States or of Canada 
and who gives evidence satisfactory to the 
Institute of his character, ability, purpose 
and from 
more than sixty architectural schools and 
hundreds of architects’ offices by the Insti- 
tute’s committee on education, headed by 
Dean William Emerson, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and from 
the offices by the regional directors of the 
Institute. The awards will be announced 
on September 1. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology announces two research § scholar- 
covering tuition in the 


need. Selections will be made 


ships of $500 each, 
graduate year, for 
gree of Master in City Planning. In ad- 
dition to meeting the requirements for 
entrance to the Graduate School, an appli- 
must bachelor’s 
degree in the professional field either of 
architecture or of civil engineering and 
have completed at least one year’s prac- 
tical work in city planning or housing. 
The College of Architecture, University 


cant have received his 


of Michigan, announces that the George | 


G. Booth Traveling Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture will be offered again this year, and 
the competition in design will be conducted 
during the two weeks beginning on April 9. 
This competition is open to all graduates 
of the school who have not reached their 
thirtieth birthday on that date. Prospec- 
tive competitors should write to the Office 
of the College of Architecture, University 
of Michigan, at once. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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candidates for the de- | 


5 


McCORMICK BUILDING, BALTI) 


BRICK and CEMENT 
COATING 


results, 


"We are very much satisfied wit! 
; our engineers demanded three 
qualities in the material to be used 
proofing efficiency. 2. Decorative abil 
service record which proved long 
Our selection 
findings as to 


of your material is evider 
us Superiority m ibe 


For the Small Private Job 


+} 


COLOR CARD on request or for 
and specifications consult your 


MINWAX CO., Inc. 
DEPT. AF4 

11 West 42nd St., New York 

Ltd. 


IN CANADA 
THE ATLAS ASBESTOS C6 
110 McGill Street, Mont: 


| Seams: =< TNR ROOM 
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Crane Neuvogue Bathroom 






trikingly and beautifully modern—yet without any 
trace of “faddishness"—Neuvoguve bathroom fix- 
tures afford the very latest conveniences, plus en- 
juring value because Crane builds every part of 


NT every product. 





CraANEquip 
—to fit the need 
exactly 


@ On this page, you see an architect's recommen. 
dation of CranEquipment for a typical modern 
dwelling. Had his requirements been different 

had he been planning another kind of house, an 





institutional or commercial building —Crane 

CranEfficient Kitchen would have offered him exactly what he needed, 
| The sink is a Crane “Sunnyday"—scientifically de- too: bathroom styles and types for every kind of 
signed to take the drudgery out of food preparation 
and dishwashing. Swinging spout. Depressed drain- ; ere ae 2 
boards. Stemware drying ledge. Every feature that ens to fit individual conditions. Laundry equip- 
contributes to ease of use. 


structure, at every price level. CranEfficient kitch- 


ment for the large or small home. Crane modern 
heating systems for every kind of fuel. 

The widest possible choice—plus the assur- 
ance of Crane high quality in every product—is 
what the Crane Architect's Catalog offers you to- 
day. Crane kitchen, bathroom and laundry plan- 





ee 
ning services are yours to command. Crane 
Display Rooms throughout the country make 
selection easy and accurate. CranEquip for com- 


plete satisfaction. 


Crane Heating Systems 
>even types of Crane boilers for hot water, steam, 
vacuum and vapor heating—together with Crane 
Radiators—provide better heating efficiency for any ont 
tru cture, 


- i | : 


RANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 





Crane has the world’s largest 
and most complete line of 
valves and fittings. CranEquip 
throughout for satisfaction. 





! nc. Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
ALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIAL 
York 
Ltd. 
 —_ 
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who specify OIL HEAT 
and AIR CONDITIONING 


Cochinvar’s 


MODEL 100A FURNACE 
IS THE ANSWER! 


@ No longer need the modern lower cost 


home include a heating plant costing 


way out of proportion to the total cost 
of the home. 

Lochinvar offers the highest quality winter 
air conditioning plant at a price well within the 
correct proportions, 

Yet construction is the best . .. welded steel 
furnace, automatic humidification, forced air 
circulation, air filtration and automatic tem- 
perature-control with 110,000 B. T. U. output 
at registers. 

Fill out Coupon to learn more about Lochin- 
var’s ** Pocket-Book Protection.”’ 


LOCHINVAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


i ee A ee 


Lochinvar 40, Automatic Oil 
Burning Water Heater. 


Lochinvar 100, Oil-Burning 
Furnace, 92,000 B. T. U's. 


LOCHINVAR CORPORATION 
11921 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information 
about Lochinvar equipment. 


Iam a 0 Architect, 0 Builder, 0 Home Owner, 
O Dealer. 


Firm Name 
City. 


State__ 
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Anthony Thormin, Cleveland architect, 
has been named architect for new projects 
by Lincoln G. Dickey, director of the 
1937 Great Lakes Exposition, in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Thormin was supervising direc- 
tor of the Exposition in 1936. A.N.Gonsior, 
director of the construction in last year’s 
Exposition, and R. G. Frisbee, director of 
works, will again occupy the same position 
this vear. 


FAIRS, FAIRS, FAIRS 


Fairs, local, sectional, national and inter- 
national, continued last month to fill the 
Press with and 
Among the eight fairs reporting progress 
last month it was noteworthy that three— 
in Dallas, Cleveland, and Miami—were 
frankly bent on amusing the people, con- 
sidering it necessary to embellish their pro- 


hope, speeches news. 


grams with only the faintest gloss of the 
higher purposes considered so necessary in 
production in recent years. 


New York’s World Fair 
scale of prices for exhibition space and 
ground rental. For plots of land up to 
20,000 sq. ft., the unit price is 20 cents the 
square foot; between 20,000 and 40,000 the 
price drops to 15 cents; for space above 
40,000 the price is 10 cents. To this base 
price there will be applied a frontage factor 
based on the desirability of the streets on 
which the property faces. These premiums 
range from $25 extra per lineal front foot 
on the best thoroughfares down to $5 for 
the least desirable. Each exhibitor must 
use at least 40 per cent of his plot for the 
building. An 8 per cent discount applies to 
all contracts signed before the end of this 
year, a 4 per cent discount to those signed 
before June 1, 1938. Interior exhibition 
space in Fair buildings will cost $14 per 
net square foot, regardless of location, no 
booth to contain less than 400 sq. ft. Last 
month the Fair Corporation placed on the 
market 450,000 sq. ft. of floor space in its 
buildings. Meanwhile the sale of its bonds 
was progressing slowly, some $18,000,000 
of the total required of $28,000,000 have 
been spoken for by New York merchants 


announced its 


and industries. 


Cleveland will revive its 1936 Great Lakes 
Exposition, expensively embellished by an 
“Aquacade” to be staged by Billy Rose 
and Designer Albert Johnson. Encouraged 
by the success of an outdoor swimming 
and diving show last year, the Exposition 
this year has given Billy Rose, fresh from 
his triumphs in Fort Worth, $250,000 and 
a free hand. The result is to be a dining- 
dancing-show unit featuring a luxurious 

(Continued on page 104) 


PRE-FABRICATED DUCT 
for the MODERN 
INTEGRATED HOUSE 


@The Lamneck Simplified System of Pr 
Fabricated Duct and Fittings represents a 
advanced development in the installatior 
forced air and air conditioning systems 


With the aid of the Lamneck Guide Chart and 
Manual all duct and fittings required for the 
complete job can be selected ready-made fron 
stock and the cost of any installation can b& 
accurately predetermined. Assembly is so sim 
ple and flexible that practically anyone car 
easily install the job with the aid of a few 


hand tools. 


This new improved Lamneck System with Se- 
ries 600 reduces number of items from 2,000 tr 
350. With its standardization on relatively few 
items the system provides a flexibility and eas 
of installation that saves time and money for 
builders and heating contractors and, at the 
same time it promises a more modern, better 
styled, more efficient and substantial installa- 


tion. 


Write today for a free copy of the Lamnec! 
Guide Chart and Manual and name of 
the nearest authorized Lamneck jobber 


THE GUIDE CHART AND MANUAL 
shows photographs of all parts in the com- 
plete Lamneck Simplified System — gives 
full instructions for easy assembly — gives 
sizes, prices and detailed information ™ 
instantly obtainable form — Shows how 
dealers can make better installations wit! 
greater economy. 


LAMNECK TAKEOFF PAD ' 
possible for estimator to determine quickly 
just how many of each part is required 
Also helps him to make complete cost est 
mate of work to be done. Saves time, 
eliminates costly errors. 


makes it 


LAMNECK PRODUCTS, INC. 
eee mA UL 
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Air Conditioning, Announces 





New Beauty in Convectors 


for T “ 3 @ 52,000 installations ago—Trane announced their first convector 


(in 1926). Each successive year has seen new improvements in economy and design that, accumu 


latively, are responsible for the Trane Convector being considered the Standard in the field, more 


units having been sold than any other. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 5. Bring greater cleanliness to wall surface and fut 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS nishings — easier to cleanse. 

, i ' i 6. Increased economy in installation and operation 
1. Anew beauty resulting from softened contours that 
permits a new freedom in harmonious decoration of 7. New accessibility when interior cleaning or adjust- 
any period. ment is required through the new one-piece top and 


front stamping. 


2. In concealed form —an indispensable ally of the 
modern compact architectural design 





3. “Modern” heat delivery of natural air circulation 
that occupants recognize as heat at its most comfort- 
able, healthful best. 


HERE 
PHAS 











4. Quick response heat—subject to instant control. 






TRANE ....: 


THE TRANE COMPANY —LA CROS 
Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


SE, WISCONSIN 





* * Coot! NG. Trane Coils for cooling have ¥¥ VENTILATING. The Air-O-Vent provides a 
1 ls of different applications among means of introducing fresh air for auditoriums 
cts, Contractors, and engineers. and gymnasiums. 

ge of sizes and types for all 


ARE 
ES OF 


THE 
AIR CONDITIONING 






FIVE VITAL 













that make Trane Weather Magic 


1. Heating 2. Cooling 
3. Ventilating 4. Humidifying 
5. Dehumidifying 


Major advancements in heating 
are not the only Trane contri- 
butions to weather magic. There 
have followed many achieve- 
ments in the five related fields, 
which have made the Trane 
Company one of the outstand- 
ing > in the field of air 
conditioning either for com- 
fort or industry. 

A competent field organiza- 
tion of technical advisers in 64 
principal cities of the United 
States trained in each of the 
five phases of air conditioning 
and working constantly with 
the principal engineering con- 
sultants in the profession is at 
the disposal of any architect, 
engineer or contractor. 































N. S.W. 


Non-Stick WINDOW 
Will Sell Houses 


es, «CU. S. Patent Nos. 1743454 - 1838402 


— 


‘ Ly, 


BALANCES TOP RAIL 


| aN 
CHECK RAIL 


= 
SN 


STILES 
TT 


leg , i” 
: i }) 


SILL BOTTOM RAIL 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT 


No Increase in Cost 
os 
No Weight Pockets 
2x4 Jamb 
Pullman Sash Balance 
Full Length, One-Piece 
Pure Zinc Metal Jambs 
Including Weather Stripping 


Complete window from one source. Freedom from paint and weather 
stick. Narrow trim. Narrow mullions. Tighter construction. All sizes. 


See the N.S. W. Window at Your Dealer or Write Us. 


N. S. W. COMPANY, 2139 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. 


et ee ee 


N.S. W. COMPANY. 
2139 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. 
Please send us Free Literature. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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160-foot floating stage and theater-restaurant ; 

tions for 4,000. The design is the work of Albert 
as will be all the staging in the forthcoming shows 
is elliptical in shape, and equipped with hydrav pumps 
capable of spraying a solid water curtain 40 ft. in the 


© stage 


air 


Aquacade Backdrop 


It is separated from the restaurant section by a small stretch 
of water, but can be floated up so that the customers can 
step from their tables straight to the stage for dancing 
tween shows. Color scheme of the buildings runs to the reds 
white, and blues which Designer Johnson has already shown 
he can use so effectively. The backdrop will consist of seven 


Designer Johnson’s Aquacade 


revolving triangles, capable of showing three separate scenes, 
one of which is reproduced here. “Aquacade” will open Ma) 
29 with a show featuring Eleanor Holm Jarrett, and keep 
going for 101 days and nights. 


Dallas has a $25,000,000 investment left on its hands from 
the Texas Centennial Exposition of last year. Searching for 
a suitable excuse to prolong the fair into 1937, Dallas hit 
upon the Presidential jaunt to South America this year, re- 
dedicated this year’s effort as The Greater Texas and Pan- 
American Exposition. Slogan: “Be A Good Neighbor 
Theme: The Fight for Freedom in Latin American Countries 
The present Dallas fair equipment includes 20 permanent 
buildings which cost a good $500,000 each, 28 exhibition 
buildings, and a permanent stadium with a capacity of 
$5,000. For the 1937 edition the present rather neutral archi- 
tectural forms will be modified to include touch: s of the 
Toltec, Mayan, Incan, and Aztec. Attractions wi! nclude 
a “Cavalcade of the Americas,” Broadway sho 1 new 
Midway, intersectional football games, Hollywoo 
swing bands. 


rs and 


London and Birmingham divided between them nnual 


British Industries Fair which opened last mont 

pectations of drawing 300,000 buyers. Started i 

Fair is in the authentic tradition of the old f 
(Continued on page 108) 
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G-E RADIAL WIRING 


is planned to make electricity 
ease and economn al to use 
mow i 1 the future neo 
voltage will be lost by small 


wires or long runs. 


PLANNED WIRING FOR BETTER LIVING 


| = THIS HOME, modern electrical 
wiring assures comfortable and convenient 
living, now and in the future. Lights burn 
brightly and appliances operate properly. 
the G-E Radial Wiring 


System — is installed, providing adequacy 


Planned wiring 


in wire sizes, number of circuits, switches 


and convenience outlets. 


Broad electrical highways, which don't 
give current a chance to loiter, run directly 
to small circuit breakers on the first and 
second floors. Here circuits are controlled 
conveniently —no fuses to be replaced in 
the basement. Current has only a short 
distance to go after it leaves these circuit 


breakers and the radiating wires over which 
it travels to outlets aren’t crowded. Electric 
lamps and appliances receive the full amount 
of ¢ t for which they were designed. 

I idern homes, designed for electri- 

cal g, architects, more and more, are 
specifying the planned adequacy of the G-E 
Radial Wiring System. 
HERE'S HELP FOR BUSY ARCHITECTS 
The ral Electric Home Bureau was 
org to serve architects — and their 
lie th technical advice and assis- 
= home-electrification problems. 
y 


k your plans from an electrical 


point of view—prepare wiring and heating 
specifications — scientific lighting plans 
kitchen schemes 
outs. We can supply you with a wealth of 


and Radial Wiring lay 


valuable data and information on new elec 
trical materials, methods, and equipment 
Why not give us a chance to help you on 
your next job. Address: The General Elec- 
tric Home Bureau, 570 Lexington Avenue, 


New York. 





This is the General Electric Oil Furnace which has 
upset all previous ideas about oil heating. Due to 


the exclusive “Econo-Mist™ Inverted Flame. it pro- 


vides more heat—uses less oil. 


( 





Scientific lighting helps prevent evestrain. The cecupant 
this house will enjoy the sight saving benefits of genuine 
MAZDA lamps made by General blectru the herd 


that stay bright longer 





A G-F. Kitchen can be planned all at once of added to unit 
by unit. Equipment shown includes G-b Sink with Die 
posall unit; G-E Dishwasher, G-F Range; and G-bh Re 
frigerator 


Just Published! A new book on Radial Wiring thre 
most forward «step in the planning of the modern hone 
Mail the coupon for your free copy 


A 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Co 
Home Bureau, 570 Lexington Ave yu. 
Please send me vour new “Radial Wiring bee werk 
Name 
Address. 
I YEA BS AHEA D 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


RI \RCH KEEP 
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WON'T STAIN 
See how DURAY'S eott. - 
finish washes clean oa S 
blemish. Could any other _ 
able wallpaper pass this 


DURAY 


The “Scrubbable” 


Wallpaper 


WASHES AS 
EASILY AS TILE 


pletely - - - 
spotless as n 
other washable 
to smudge? 


ses Ran ede 
ve 


: - 
ra em fo oe 
+ yr.) 


yr ~~ 4, 


WON'T GET FUZZY 
pURAY'S rich, dull finish 


: 2 s 
ithout fuzziness, 
scrubs clean w oe 


termarks, rings , 
Could any other washable — 
paper take this punishm 


Keeps That “Newly-Papered” Look 
With Soap and Water 


NO RINGS ..NO STREAKS .. NO WATERMARKS . . NO FUZZINESS 


(| REASE, grime, dirt, 
pencil marks, finger 
marks . all wash off 
DURAY as easily as from 
tile. All you need is plain 
soap and water, a cloth, 
sponge or even a brush if 
you like. Back comes 
DURAY’S rich, soft, wall- 
paper finish, as fresh and 
new looking as the day it 
was hung ... No water- 
marks ...no rings... no 
streaks ... no “fuzziness.” 

DURAY looks like finest 
wallpaper, comes in rolls 
and is applied like wall- 
paper. Yet, DURAY is thor- 
oughly washable .. . actu- 


DURAY 


ally “scrubbable” ... with 
ordinary soap and water. 
Send for FREE Samples of 
DURAY ... Make Soap and 
Water Tests As Illustrated 
Above. See For Yourself 
What Abuse Amazing 
DURAY Can Take! USE 
COUPON. 


I 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE sam- | 
ples of DURAY... 
to myself that DURAY can actually 


want to prove 





take the abuse you claim for it. 


The 
Scrubbable”’ 
Wallpaper 


Name 
Address 
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VIS ANE AS JEN ~~ CREeaTEr remas 4 FAS-AM FIC AN OE POSITION ~ Duy 


Dallas 1937 


in merchandise rather than amusement, education. or up- 
lift. At Birmingham the exhibits will be limited to hardware 
and engineering, while the White City and Olympia, two 
London fair grounds, will hold the remainder of the classif- 
cations of manufactured goods. Display space is sold only 
to manufacturers from the United Kingdom, The Dominions. 
and certain select colonies. No middleman is allowed to buy 
space. Blessed every year by a visit from some member of the 
royal family, the British Industries Fair has prospered might- 
ily, will this year break all previous records for attendance 
and exhibit space sold. 


Los Angeles Jast month arrived at the decision to hold its 
much discussed fair in 1942, thereby establishing the US 
record for municipal foresight. With five years to work in, 
plans were still somewhat nebulous. Theme of the Fair will 
be two-fold: the completion of the Hoover Dam and the 
Colorado Aqueduct; and the discovery in 1542 of the North 
Pacific Coast by Rodriguez de Cabrillo. The Fair is alread) 
being informally called “The Cabrillo Fair.” Most widely 
accepted plan to date for the Fair is the establishment of a 
Mercado or permanent merchandise mart and trade exhibit 
along the lines of the Leipzig and the British Industries Fair 
Early models prepared under the direction of the Pacific Ex- 
hibition Corporation show a white walled, rather cramped 
city in an architectural style which combines the modern 
South American with a modified Californian. 


San Francisco is busy with plans for its Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exhibition to be held in 1939. With true Cali 
fornian insouciance, local boosters insist on referring to it 
as the World’s Fair of 1939, despite the fact that this title 
has been officially awarded to the New York Fair for the 
year 1939 by the international conference of Fairs 


Miami was still trying hard to whip up enough ci spirit 
and enough cash contributions to hold a Pan-Americ in Fair 
this summer. To date its most newsworthy accomplishment 
has been the published statement of H. Emerson Evans, 
president of the Miami Realty Board. Said he: “It should be 
made plain that the Miami Realty Board has acted merely 
as an agent to crystallize whatever sentiment ther 
for such an exposition, and personally my only inte: 
service, my exalted desire being to have Miami 
vantage of this particularly appropriate time t 
tremendously worthwhile thing.” 

(Continued on page 112) 
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STANLEY “ROLL-UP’ GARAGE DOORS 


Caretree in any weather. 
The finest garage door 
equipment made. A slight 
pull on the handle and these 
doors “float” up out of the 


way. Furnished complete 





ready to install. 
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hardware 
ipia, two 


STANLEY “SWING-UP” GARAGE HARDWARE 





e classifi- 

- - FOR EVERY A pair of stock doors, old 
pminions, | 

d to buy or new, plus this Stanley 
er of the Swing-Up Hardware and 


“d might- you have an inexpensive, 
tendance TYPE OF smooth-working garage 


door that opens easily and 








hold its effortlessly in any weather. 
the US Simple to install. 
work in, 
Fair will 
and the 
1e North HINGED DOORS 
; already 
t widely 
ent of a 
> exhibit 
ies Fair 
cific Ex- 
cramped 
modern ® 
rate In 
ie Cali 
ng to it 
his title 
for the Complete sets of hardware 
to meet every requirement, 
spirit both application and price. 
es STANLEY 
ee (Sw) Write for the folders describing Stanley 
vans, 
‘ld be Garage Hardware. The Stanley Works, 
merely New Britain, Conn. 
y be 
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by WEATHERBEST 


@ Weatherbest TRIPL-WHITE endures as the whitest 
white existing . .. giving a non-gloss true white with 
depth like new fallen snow. It may also be colored to 
produce delicate tints. Equally charming on shingles, 
wood, brick, stone and stucco. 

Shingles never require, never should be subjected to 
ordinary painting. Paint hides the grain, destroys the 
pleasing contrasts of shading that distinguish stained 
shingles and shakes, and often peels or blisters. 


Weatherbest Shingle Stains preserve, 


A GAS 


TAL aa kas 


and SHINGLE STAINS 
Le ee CUB al ss 


protect and 
beautify enduringly 


and economically. 


See the charming modern effects 

that Weatherbest Stained Shin- 

gles and Shingle Stains afford — 
in this useful book. 


WEATHERBEST CORPORATION 
1174 Main Street, North Tonawanda, \“. Y. 


Without obligation, send me a copy of “Homes of Enduring Beauty”. 


NAME... 


I a cascecctetceneisnanitaipiaccciinamitiihtainaiciaaiacaaeaila iil 
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HOTEL THE STARS BUILT 


L aTEST rival of physical culture’s Bernarr Ma 
pugilism’s Jack Dempsey in the Miami Beach hot 
is “Professor” A. F. Seward, “world’s foremost 
Erected on one of the most desirable sites in Mia 
acquired at a huge reduction (on the advice of 
the day after the banks closed when Roosevelt | 
Professor Seward’s new LeRoy Hotel, said to 
$300,000, is filled with a miscellaneous collection 
knacks and art objects which he has assembled fron 


Miami Beach's $300,000 Hotel 


of the world. Incredibly rococo, the interiors were worked 
out by J. R. McClellan, decorator of the Atlantic City Steel 
Pier. Seward himself superintended the job of building, 
spending days directing the placing of tile, statuary and 
paintings. Adjoining the hotel are the LeRoy Villas, Seward’s 
apartment enterprise which was built a few years ago 


Seward’s Trailer 


Son of an English star gazer, Prof. Seward was bi under 


the sign of Scorpio on November 2, 1877, and for more than 
40 years has himself been luring the paying cust: s ito 
tents and temples. An estimated 150,000 listen t Seward 
and his aides during the Florida season. The Professor be- 
lieves in divorcing astrology from the hotel bus : but 
when, as often happens, one of his guests has a estion 
about the stars, he will oblige with an answer (no « 
Top picture shows a corner of the lounge in the ! 
bottom picture Prof. Seward’s $25,000 “mobile ho 


ye). 
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How 


KOPPERS 


Serves Building Construction 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


KOPPERS DIVISIONS—American Hammered Piston Ring Division 
Rartlett Hayward Division ... Engineering and Construction Division 
. Tar and Chemical Division - Western Cas Division 


snd Coke Division .. 

@ KOPPERS SUBSIDIARIES AND AFFILIATES—Eastern Cas and Fuel 

Associates . liler Engineering and Construction Company. Ince. ... The 

Koppers Coal Company ... Koppers-Rheolaveur Company ... The Maryland 

Drydock Company... The White Tar Com pany of New Jersey, Inc... . 
The Wood Preserving ¢ orporation. 
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KOPPERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me information about Roofing; Dampproofing and 
Waterproofing; Treated Timber; Tarmac Paving Tars; Lumino 

Bituminous-base Aluminum Paint. 
Send me Roofing and Waterproofing Specification Book. 


Send me Don Graf Data Sheets. 


Name 


Address 
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Discriminating architects and 

builders judge paints on the basis of beauty, 
permanence and economy. These men select 
Medusa-Lite, the super flat wall finish, 
because it satisfies all three requirements. 


Medusa-Lite, in seven attractive pastel 
colors and white, harmonizes with any decorative scheme. 
One coat generally covers, drying to the touch in 30 to 40 
minutes. Economical because it is thinned with water 
instead of expensive thinners, Medusa-Lite is brushed or 
sprayed on any interior surface or another paint. It is 
a tremendous time-saver—apply it to fresh plaster or con- 
crete. Here is a paint that leaves no brush marks and 
cannot powder, peel or crack. Medusa-Lite is unaffected 
by fumes or chemicals and is non-inflammable. White has 
90% reflective value and does not turn yellow. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


“How To Paint Concrete, Stucco, Masonry and Other Sur- 
faces” tells more about Medusa-Lite, the super flat wall 
finish. It also tells how to give concrete floors a perma- 
nent, beautiful, abrasion-resisting finish in black, white or 
any of six colors—and gives the best method of painting 
exteriors of concrete, stucco or masonry. It describes 
Medusa-Lite, Medusa Floor Coating and Medusa Portland 
Cement Paint, and shows you the sound economies to be 
gained by using these products. Send the coupon below 
fer complimentary copy. 


——| Medusa-Lite 


MEDUSA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
1013 Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a complimentary copy of 
the book, ‘How To Paint Concrete, Stucco, 
Masonry and Other Surfaces.” 


Name 
Address 
City 
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bracket or hanging lamp and certainly more sat 
than the flush ceiling type of unit which tends to ¢ 
illumination to the entrance door, but is very har 
appearance of arriving guests. 


PASSAGE LIGHTS 


These two ceiling fixtures, made with copper ba and 
chromium reflectors, house 25 watt lamps. They are designed 
to remove the light source from the line of vision and to 
make use of the high reflecting characteristics of the walls 
and ceilings. The reflectors might well be made of dense 
glass and probably should be cut away at the top to allow 
the light to extend further out on the ceiling. They were 
designed for 40 watt lamps, but it was found that 25 watt 
lamps were more than adequate. 


The master bedroom has three major light sources: 

1. A utility ceiling fixture of the semi-indirect type which 
transmits less light than is reflected from the ceiling. This 
permits general circulation illumination and finding things 
in drawers. 

2. The over-bed light, mounted well above the end of the 
bed on the walls, sends out soft illumination over its full 
width, which is much more satisfactory than that given by a 
bed table lamp. The reflector might very well be made of 
dense glass to give a soft upward illumination and so de- 
signed as to direct light out at an angle of approximately 
15° from the wall. The length of the source and its position 
precludes the appearance of any sharp shadows, and allows 
the person reading in bed to turn either way and still have 
good illumination for reading. 

3. The dressing table lights shown below I feel are a de- 
cided improvement over the old type of small portable 
shaded lamps. The problem is chiefly to light the person's 


Dressing table lights, using 30 watt lumiline lamps and o sem 
parabolic shiny reflector which gives a soft, shadowless illumination 
to the face from the proper angle. $30. 


idows 


face from a convenient angle and to avoid sharp 
The extended source of a 30 watt Jumiline lamp 
a shadowless illumination from a source of low 


esents 


t area 
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A COMPLETE UNIT 


Andersen NARRULINE Double-Hung Windows 


Beauty of Design Plus These Superior Features 


WEATHERSTRIPPING of exceptional efficiency. Flexible spring 
bronze, in continuous contact with wood, stops air leakage 
under all conditions e e e ‘The time-tested principle of 
COUNTERBALANCING WITH WEIGHTS insures trouble-free 
sash operation e e e LEAKPROOF FRAMES of special 


design are chemically preserved against decay and termites. 


See USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


en ae Sees CNG ” 
svination : § SECTION 13-18 for 
3 , DETAILS 


Please send complete details on 
Andersen Master Frame Andersen Narroline U nit 


Andersen Casement t nit Andersen Basement U nit 


idows 


resents 


t area 


a | NOTE: See your dealer for a demonstration with working models on 
Y 


« wag eet nae a) any Andersen product or write us 
be ae - be v7 ee 
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HAVE NO PLAGE IN THE 


OU don't have to sell Mrs. Homebuyer on 

the advantages of a home free from disagree- 

able and embarrassing food odors. Just let her 

mn see that you have provided a Victor In-Bilt Venti- 

Control lator and your home deal is better than half sold 

right then. The cost of Ventilation is negligible 

in comparison with its amazing sales power. Con- 

sider the comfort of clean, fresh air in all the 

rooms on a floor—a cool kitchen in summer—and 

greatly reduced cleaning and decorating expense, 

because greasy fumes are eliminated. No wonder 
every woman wants a ventilated home! 


CHAMPION OF HOME VENTILATORS 
Be sure that the Ventilators you specify or install 
are Victor In-Bilts. Truly —there is no equal! 
Compare them, point by point, with others and 
you'll agree. Unusually attractive in appearance; 
ruggedly designed for long, trouble-free service; 
cleverly constructed for easy installation; readily 
accessible for cleaning; aytomatic control—not a 
single desirable feature has been omitted. 


VENTILATOR BULLETIN FREE ON REQUEST 
For the price of a post- 
age stamp you can get 
the whole story of 
Victor In-Bilt Venti- 


lators —specifications, in- 
stallationinformation,etc. 
Clip coupon—mail today. 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
742 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Convenient 
3-Speed Switch 


Weather -Tight 
Shutters 


a 


Simplitied 
Unit Assembly 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
742 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me your Bulletin No. 905-C, giving complete information 
on Victor In-Bilt Ventilation 


I cninticeniatenieiiinieidenabeniia 


Address ___ 


City secaciininiteaaiitiaesicaiaiiitiatiacicapmacntaaaiacici tei 
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brightness. The reflectors serve to direct the light « 
where it is most useful and tend to reduce the 
brightness of the lamp itself by being equally 
with it 

This fixture should be raised somewhat so that ¢ 
of the lamp comes opposite the eye and the reflect 
be redesigned so that it appears equally bright 
directions. It does away with the necessity of using a f; 
glass cover plate and utilizes all the output of the r 
inefficient lumiline lamp so that even the 30 watt 
more than adequate. 


MIRROR LIGHTS IN BATHROOM 


These 30 watt white lumiline lamps are mounted in re 
flectors similar to those used on the dressing table and they 
serve to illuminate the face with a soft shadowless illumina 
tion without presenting the serious contrast brightness prob 
lem that is given ordinarily by the use of an exposed lamp 
They also serve to illuminate the rest of the bathroom. 
They could be improved by a better designed reflector 
which would appear equally luminous from all directions 
If a supplementary fixture of this type is mounted over the 
mirror, the vertical units can be separated more to be 
further out of the normal line of vision. 


THE KITCHEN 

The two semi-indirect kitchen fixtures equipped with 60 
watt lamps, give adequate illumination to all parts of the 
room. For economy’s sake, I did not want to install extra 
flush ceiling plates over the sink, the stove and under the 
cabinets; a desirable procedure, but unnecessary where 
adequate illumination can be obtained by general sources. 
The semi-indirect fixture is similar to the utility light used in 
the bedroom in that the bowl is of low luminosity and the 
distribution is general, but it is of sufficient directionality 
so that by the use of the two sources any shadows which 
may occur at the sink or at the stove are obliterated 


ET: 


' 


Entrance porch fixture using two 60 watt lumiline lamps. A parabolic 
reflector directs light onto the soffit of the roof to give soft indirect 
illumination. $150. 


OUTSIDE GARAGE LIGHT 

The problem of lighting the approach to the garag' 
walk to the back door by one fixture seemed m« 
solved by mounting a cylindrical fresnel lens 
corner of the soffit of the overhanging roof. This p! 
light down the back walk and well onto the roa 
90° cylindrical reflector was installed inside th 
keep the direct rays from falling on the front a1 
the garage, and it was found that a 40 watt lai 
give adequate illumination due to the directing « 
istics of this type of lens. This light is switched « 
from the kitchen. 
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ill Stone Spandrels for Emphasis and Economy 


For emphasizing vertical or horizontal lines, Virginia 
lack Serpentine is growing in favor among modern de- 
signers. In spandrels, as shown above, and as a veneer 
for facades, this quarried stone adds artistic interest 
when used for shade and shadow or mass color effects. 
Since it is common practice to cut Virginia Black Ser- 
pentine as thin as %”, we urge that advantage be taken 
of this quality. Not only does 
the use of thin sections save 
money for clients, but it may 
be of considerable help to the 
designer —as for example, in 
affording greater depth of re- 
eal in the case of spandrel 
sections. 
Its polish is natural, and 
experience has shown that 





Virginia Black Serpentine will stand up substantially 
longer than any marble commercially used. It can be 
put to a great variety of uses for the enhancement of 
interiors where a dark material is wanted. For flooring, 
a most interesting effect may be created by using pat 
terns which include other grades of Virginia Alberene 
Stone having somewhat different color tones. 

We will be happy to send you 
a set of samples, conveniently 
boxed, showing the range 
of stone, including mottled 
dark bluesand greens, fromthe 
Alberene Quarriesat Schuyler, 
Virginia. Alberene Stone Cor 
poration of Virginia, 419 
Fourth Ave., New York. Sales 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


Sand-blasted spandrels of Virginia Black Serpentine, Rundel 
Memorial Building, Rochester, N. Y.,Gordon & Kaelber, Architects. 
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House in Scituate, Mass., Painted with Cabot’s 
DOUBLE-WHITE and Cabot’s Green Gloss 
Collopakes. Architect, Royal Barry Wills, Boston 


Long-Lasting WHITE 
Non-Fading GREEN 


Architects and builders need no longer fear early 
fading or discoloration when they use white and 
green—favorite color combination of home buyers 


and home owners. The basic causes of these troubles 
have been eliminated in Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE 
and Green Gloss Collopakes .. . . The pigments in 
DOUBLE-WHITE are immune to chemical reac- 
tions with atmospheric gases which soon give many 
whites a dingy yellowish or grayish tinge. Green 


Gloss Collopakes contain no filler—chief cause of 


fading in cheap green paints. Use these fast-color 
paints, and your white houses with green blinds will 
look new and inviting year after year. 


The White Book-FREE 


Write today for Collopake Color Card 

and your copy of The White Book. 

It gives full information and contains 
photographs of many prize winning houses painted 
with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE, Old Virginia White, 
and Gloss Collopakes. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1272 Olive 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 


Oe) Mae dea 
and Gloss Collopakes 


(COLLOIDAL PAINTS 
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UTILITY LIGHTS 


Utility lights which are used in the stair hall, gara ack 
hall, ete., are very simply designed to take full advantage 
of the use of the exposed lamp and the slightly cupped pe. 
flector; and particularly in the stair well it tends to direct the 
rays down into the well so that visibility of the treads. as 
opposed to the risers, is sharply marked. It serves equally 
well with a 25 or 40 watt lamp. "at 


FUNCTIONS 


Departing from the specific consideration of my own light- 
ing problem, let me offer a few more general observations as 
to the proper function of lighting equipment and the pro- 
cedure to be followed in designing residential lighting in- 
stallations. If there is to be any standard of approach 
established in the field of lighting, there must be an agree- 
ment between the designer and the manufacturer, as well as 
the client as to how each believes lighting can and should be 
used. With this understanding, the architect can reasonably 
consider lighting in the initial stages of design just as he 
considers the use of any structural and decorative material 
to be used in the future house. 


(a) Utility 

Every time I pass through Grand Central Station I am im- 
pressed with how much one little bare lamp can do to give 
visibility. In any house there are certain places such as 
closets, back hallways, and parts not generally open to 
visitors and where precise work does not take place, that 
an exposed bulb can probably be as effective as any specially 
designed fixture. In the small house, I think this is particu- 
larly a necessary economy. 

Illuminating Engineering handbooks have attempted to set 
up a schedule of tables of the number of foot-candles 
necessary for the different parts of the house and they form 
a good starting point for the design of lighting. The actual 
amount of light necessary depends upon so many other 
features such as purpose, wall color, etc., that there is not 
adequate space here to go into all these aspects. Let it be a 
general principle: There must be enough light to see com- 
fortably in proportion to the task involved. 


(b) Comfort 

In recent years perhaps the chief contribution of scientific 
research is to prove that lighting must not only be adequate 
for visibility but must be comfortable, and that increasing 
the amount of light beyond that which will give threshold 
(lowest limit) visibility has very often proved to be of 
economic value in the long run. The first criterion to follow, 
then, is to have adequate illumination for the task involved; 
2 foot-candles for stairways, hallways and general circula- 
tion; 5 foot-candles, at least, for spaces where conver ation, 
eating and restful occupations, other than reading, are 10- 
volved; anywhere from 20 to 50 foot-candles for reading 
or for carrying on precise work. 

Color, in addition to its decorative use, contributes to com- 
fort to a certain degree. Strong reds and blues limit vis 
bility; the central zone of the spectrum promotes it. Tints 
provide a high degree of visibility. 

It is in the field of distribution, however, that the atest 
problems of comfort are involved. The discomfort c: 1 by 


(Continued on page 128) 
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fire-safe, shrinkage-free 
tight- occupancy Atnuctuneésa 


Bethlehem Light Steel Members open the way to the economical 
construction of all types of light-occupancy structures with steel 
frames. They have been used efficiently in residences, schools, 
stores and smaller apartments. 

These Bethlehem Light Members are of both the solid and open 
or lattice-web types. They do not restrict the designer in any way 
—are readily adaptable to any architectural style from the ultra- 
modern to the most conservative Williamsburg-Colonial. Their 
use involves no complicated engineering and but slight departure 
from the construction methods prevailing with conventional 
materials. They are simply bolted, riveted or welded together 
into a complete steel frame that brings the many advantages of 
steel construction to every size and type of light-occupancy 
structure. 

Primary advantage is that such a frame provides the basis for a 
high degree of fire-safety. The rigidity and freedom from shrink- 
ing and warping assured by a frame of steel are next in importance. 
Floors do not warp; interior trim remains in place; the possibility 
of unsightly plaster cracks is eliminated; door and window frames 
do not sag out of line. In addition, the steel-frame structure is 
immune to deterioration from such causes as termite attack, and 
reduces noise transmission. 

The home-buying and building public is increasingly interested 
in the steel-frame house for its safety and as a protection against 
depreciation for a major investment. Bethlehem Light Members 
enable you to meet this growing interest without the necessity 
for any drastic revision of present architectural practice. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 





SPEAKING OF 


When you specify the T/N One-Piece Water Closet you 
KNOW it will receive the cordial approval of your client. 
For the T/N is one of those refinements that distinguish 
a home from a house. Rugged in construction, beautiful 
and modern in design, it needs no wall for attaching. 
Centrifugal flushing action is quiet, yet powerful, and 
all danger of damage to floors and ceiling is eliminated 
by the non-overflow feature. The T/N is atmospheri- 
cally vented, completely eliminating the possibility of 
water supply contamination. Available in a wide variety 
of colors, the T/N meets all trends in modern bathroom 
design. And important too, it is priced low enough to 
be included in the most modest home building budget. 


T/N ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 


W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY Founded 1853 
Dept. E-47, 31 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me complete descriptive literature and helpful data on the 
T/N One-Piece Water Closet, both for REMODELING and NEW HOMES. 
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the contrast brightness of an exposed bulb has bx the 
source of the greatest development in the apparently nop. 
economic practices in lighting today. If the painter can em. 
ploy a range of brightness contrast, at most one to twenty. 
five (the difference between the whitest white and the 
blackest black he can paint), then we might very well take 
our standard of brightness difference from this criterion 
Scientific investigation has proved that differences of bright. 
ness in the line of vision, greater than one to seventy-five. 
tend to fall within the comfortable range and that anything 
above one to five hundred, which is very often exhibited by 
a semi-translucent lamp shade, may cause eye strain. A page 
of written matter, illuminated against a darker background, 
often presents this degree of contrast. In addition to Jocal- 
ized lighting there should be a certain amount of general 
illumination in a room. Sunlight is always accompanied by 
daylight from one-third to one-tenth its brightness. While 
this standard does not need to be followed, it gives us some 
clue as to the type of distribution under which good seeing 
has evolved. 


(c) Composition 

The previously mentioned functions of utility and comfort 
can very well be specified by the engineer, and scientific 
laboratories have done excellent work in the past in establish- 
ing standards for these two functions. However, inasmuch as 
most of the architect’s effort is to establish a visual design 
and create a homelike atmosphere, it becomes his ines- 
capable duty to provide visual satisfaction in these fields. 
Anything visual has to do with the eye, and the eye uses 
the raw material, light, to awaken visual consciousness. 
Under natural illumination (light not subject to any great 
degree of control), the architect establishes the fenestra- 
tion of any building. It should be equally his duty to design 
for the use of artificial light when natural illumination fails 


(d) Final effect 

Perhaps of most interest to the client, and certainly the 
greatest responsibility of the architect, is to provide the 
proper final atmosphere in the house. This is a most in- 
tangible problem, all tied up with prejudices and tradi- 
tion which do not tend to conform with what we normally 
think of as an efficient use of any material. The tenacious 
hold of the average so-called styles of architecture on the 
mind of the typical client indicates that he believes 
that the proper homelike atmosphere can be obtained onl) 
in copying one of these styles. Lighting in the past was 
limited by the very primitive sources and it is only by 
subterfuge that good lighting can be included in a modern 
building of period style and then very uneconomically. For- 
tunately, these concepts or prejudices are usually not well 
established in the mind of the client. It is generally p sible 
to give a better lighting job than would be practical by 
sticking to archeological accuracy. 
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Even in a modern house, which provides essentia! 
economic condition suitable for simple, direct lighti 
impossible to state precisely what comprises the 

atmosphere. If we turn to the theater to see how eff 
light is used to produce mood, it gives us some ho} 
perhaps before long we can achieve the proper atm 
in our homes, where it is even more important than 
theater. 
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in hospitals, but in every building open 


to the public or where crowds gather, 
During the an Exide Emergency Lighting Battery 
last year it is esti- S a le 
ystem is vitally needed protection. 





mated that the 


Exide Emergency Lighting System has Knowing this, architects are wisely 
operated at least 20 times, as this in- recommending the safe, certain and 
stitution has had many electric current economical protection provided by 
failures due to trouble with their gen- Exide Emergency Lighting. Why not 
erating system.” write for Don Graf’s Data Sheets cov- 


ering the subject in detail ? 
This Operating Report, written after 
a periodic inspection by an Exide engi. | WHAT IS EXIDE EMERGENCY LIGHTING ? 


neer, shows clearly what this middle. 4° xideKeepaliteEmergencyLighting Bat- 


‘ ; tery System automatically and instantly sup- 
west hospital that generates its own oe . ow 


plies abundant light, to a single room or 


current would have been up against ; saat : 
P ag an entire building, én case the normal electric 


had not foresight provided against the current supply fails. It is fully automatic and 


danger of sudden darkness. Not only _ absolutely dependable. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


¢ 
Exide oe 


1902 W. Allegheny Avenue 


Keepalite Philadelphia, Pa. 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING | coor rn Sot Dee See om te mre Nene 


SYSTEMS Name of Firm 


$150 AND I eienitnictnscicemnnirsnsnessasssevinoimnnsiissinatisiiersominccocsnnmsnmintion 


Refer to Sweet's Catalogue 
Section 27/1 


| am an Architect Engineer Draftsman Student 
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% APPROVED BY U.S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
AND UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES AS 
PROTECTION AGAINST LIGHTNING 


Property may never need lightning protection. And 
then again it may—for lightning sometimes stops 
playing around and becomes deadly serious. You 
don't know where it will strike next. We don't know. 
But we do know that property protected by a CON- 
CEALED WEST DODD SYSTEM is safe. The cost of 
installation amounts to little, is usually paid for by 
lower insurance rates—and it may save many times 
over its cost in loss or damage. 

SEE SWEET'S CATALOG FILE FOR SPECIFICATIONS OR WRITE 


WEST DODD 


Lightning Conductor Corp. 


GOSHEN «- INDIANA 


n estimating and engineering service to architects on 
F FE installations when inquiry is accompanied by blue- 
prints of all elevations and roof detail showing location of soil 
pipes, metal ventilators, etc. Write for literature. 
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size. Other excellent houses by Yorke, Mendels« 
Chermayeff, and Oliver Hill are shown, but it is diff 

see how some of these, which are fairly palatial , 
ments, qualify as “small” country houses. 

In all English domestic work, regardless of cates 
influence of modern living is apparent. Apartment 
their compact, comfortable plans, have shown th: 
small house design, and the result is invariably less 

of space than the house of twenty years ago. Built 

ture is also being widely adopted. In the matter of kiteh 
and bathroom planning there is nothing the American archi- 
tect has not done better. 


The value of this book as a reference is dubious, particularly 
if one has access to the excellent English architectural maga- 
zines. For purposes of comparison and for the study of trends 
in house design, however, it is of considerable interest. 


MORE HOUSE FOR YOUR MONEY, by Elizabeth Gordon 


and Dorothy Ducas. William Morrow and Company, New York. 
324 pp., illustrated. 6 x 814. $2.50. 


This is the first really complete book of information for the 
layman who wants to learn something about how one goes 
about building a house. As such it should be welcomed by 
bankers, realtors, architects, and builders, for its use by 
the client will save them much of the time generally spent in 
giving preliminary information. 


It is by no means a simple matter to take a subject as com- 
plicated as this and present it in easily understood terms 
without destroying its usefulness; “More House for Your 
Money,” unlike many previous efforts, succeeds admirably in 
giving accurate information in large, but palatable doses. 


The book begins, soundly enough, by minimizing the impor- 
tance of style, and by suggesting that a workable plan is of 
greater moment to the occupant than the authenticity of a 
period facade. The architect interested in giving his clients 
more than a fake museum piece will find much intelligent 
support here. And the architect will also be pleased to find 
that his services are urged as a sound investment. Less 
pleased, perhaps, will be the operative builder who will find 
many of his best selling arguments demolished by a few well- 
chosen facts. The value of the book lies as much in its 
warnings as its recommendations, and while the statements 
made are generally fair and accurate, the authors show 1 
tendency to mince their words. 


In the chapters on costs the authors become particularly 
specific, suggesting numerous economies in materials and 
equipment, and they present comparative figures to illustrat’ 
possible savings. There is no single factor in building that !s 
more controversial than that of costs, and the authors ar 
to be particularly commended for the careful manner 
which this information has been presented. The reader 
continually warned of the danger of skimping on © 

tion to pay for shiny, expensive gadgets, and muc! 

of the fact that $10 extras, if there are enough of t 

easily put the price of the house above the bud 
soundness of such recommendations will be attest 

any architect who has designed inexpensive houses 


; 


In addition to chapters on costs and financing, 
large section devoted to materials, types of co! 
wiring, weatherproofing, etc. This, too, is accur 
prehensive, and remarkably complete. There is, in ! 
(Continued on page 136) 
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The City Hall Annex. Philadelphia. Pa. has a Tele- 

chron ADFR (Automatic Double Frequency Resetting) 

system. consisting of 372 clocks and central control 

equipment. Installed March. 1927. Philip H. Johnson. 
Architect. 


Telechron 






Hicularly 





il maga- 
f trends 
st. 


Gordon 
“Ww y ork. 


WORKS FOR 


1 for the 


phe goes 


~ PHILADELPHIA 


ymed by 
use by 
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or Your 
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e impor- @ TeLecuron Electric Clock systems have assumed important civic responsibilities. In addition 
lan is of to the Telechron systems in the Federal buildings in Washington, many local governments 
_ have found these accurate, precise systems best adapted to their needs. © Telechron systems 
ntelligent vary from one clock to the largest group installation in the country. Each Telechron is an 
d to find individual timekeeper, powered by a self-starting motor which is sealed in oil for quietness 
“4 - and longer life. Each Telechron operates directly from the regulated alternating current, as an 
bs om individual unit, or part of a centrally controlled system. ® Because Telechron systems are both 
ch in its simple and practical, they are ideal for buildings of all types. The initial cost is moderate. 
= Operating and maintenance expenses are 
—" negligible. © The Warren Telechron Com- 
7 pany is thoroughly experienced in all prob- 
als and lems regarding built-in timekeeping and 
llustrate program equipment. A letter to us will bring 
_ our representative to discuss your projects. 
ie Address the Warren Telechron Company, 


44 Main Street, Ashland, Massachusetts. 


mad SEE 1937 SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOG 
n, can FILE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


e 18 ¢ 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 


won, 


com- SELF-STARTING 
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Central control equipment in Telechron clock in the office 


SYNCHRONOUS ELECTRIC CLOCKS the basement of the building. of Chief of Boiler Inspection. 
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Watrous flush valves are built in 

diaphragm and piston types to 

meet the requirements of every 
type of building. 


—and at the same time 
actually IMPROVE the 


wash room facilities 


meee, hospitals, hotels, public buildings, industrial 
plants, and other types of buildings use a surprising 
amount of water for sanitary purposes, and this water rep- 
resents real money as anyone who pays water bills knows 
- + «+ and it represents real money for pumping costs 
even when no water bills are rendered. 


You can help reduce the needless waste of water by 
recommending the installation of Watrous flush valves. 
These valves have a simple screw driver adjustment that 
makes it possible to secure the maximum flushing efficiency 
for each installation . . . and this adjustment can be 
changed at any time without taking the valve apart. The 
length of the flush does not increase with use because the 
by-pass orifice is automatically cleaned each time the 
valve is operated. Without this feature scale would begin 
to clog the by-pass, the flushing time would get longer 
and longer, and an excessive amount of water would 
be used. 


Another water saving feature is the non-hold-open 
device which is furnished, when specified, so that the 
flushing time remains the same regardless of how long 
the handle is held down. 

Watrous flush valves have unusually 
large water passages that assure good 
flushing action even when the water 
pressure gets low. 

Added to all of these water saving 
features is the guarantee of precision- 
built quality by an organization with a 
half century of leadership in the build- 
ing of brass and bronze products. 


THE ImperiaL Brass Mec. Co, 
1238 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 
210 E. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN THE WATER THEY SAVE 


(Continued from page 132) 


that might be said in the way of adverse criticism. J book 
is a thoroughly workmanlike job, and one that the architect 
might well recommend to his clients. Their reading of j1 will 
not only save his time, but will probably tend to produce a 
better house, since the architect’s chance of designing a sye- 
cessful house depends to some extent on his having a well. 
informed client to deal with. Not the least commendable 
feature of this book is that while it may certainly claim to 
leave the reader well informed, it is by no means condueiye 
to the formation of fixed ideas. 


DECORATIVE ART 1937, American Edition, Edited by €. 6. 
Holme. The Studio Publications Inc., New York. 144 pp., illus. 


trations in black and white and color. 814 x 1114. Paper $3.50, 
Cloth $4.50. 


This year book, the thirty-second put out by the Studio 
Publications, remains the best in its field. Admirably organ- 
ized according to the various rooms in the house, it shows 
what is new in furniture and accessory design and in decora- 
tion. While this is customarily considered a decorator’s hand- 
book, no architect who is interested in what happens to the 


DUTCH LIVING ROOM 


inside of his houses can afford to ignore it. There is consider- 
able material on built-in furniture, and many valuable 
suggestions for room arrangement are to be found in the 
illustrations. The color plates, of which there are eight, are 
also useful. For reference purposes there is a list of designers 
and manufacturers. 


Cleverdon. Pit- 


PLUMBING ENGINEERING, by Walter S. L. 
man Publishing Company, New York. 445 pp.,_ illustrated. 


6x 834. $3.50. 


This very complete reference and textbook reflects t! e im- 
portant advances in plumbing and sanitary engineering over 
the past few decades. With the advent of buildings which 
consume as much as 500,000 gallons of water per day, dis- 
charging an equal amount of sewage, the knowledge req , 
not only of the engineer, but also the architect, has increased 
prodigiously. In addition to material on hydraulics a1 
matics, the chemical action of water on pipes, water 
and distribution, there are chapters on equipment 

pumps, meters, tanks, water heating devices, etc. The 
also discusses fields newly opened to the master plum 

as auto refrigeration, modern drinking water syst 

air conditioning. There is an appendix of specificat 

standards approved by the American Standards Ass 
and a complete index. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Residence of Dr. Lee Bivings, Atlanta, Ga. 
Constantine & Bradbury, Architects. 































@ Such an attractive home as this calls for modern 
equipment throughout, It should have Air Condi 
tioning at its best. And it has exactly that!—for th 
architects, Constantine & Bradbury, Atlanta, Ga. 
specified and used Sunseam Air Conditioning. 

SuNnBEAM installations deliver much more than 
can be included in any specifications. They give 
assurance of owner satisfaction which results from 
50 years of SuNBEAM heating and ventilating expe 
rience. Year after year they provide uniform heat 
ing at low cost, healthful humidification, clean 
filtered air gently circulated throughout the house. 
In summer, the SuNBEAM circulates the filter 
cleaned, cool, night air — mechanical cooling can 
be installed at any time. 

There’s a SUNBEAM unit that’s exactly suited to 
each type of house, large or small, and for any kind 
of fuel, coal, oil, or gas. SunpeEAM Engineers 
heating specialists — offer their free planning 
SunBeEAM Air Conditioning service — use the coupon. 

Unit for gas. 


, 








THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, BLYRIA, OHIO 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


The Fox Furnace Co., 
Elyria, Ohio. 
Please send me literature and 


BZ 
ove specifications on Sunseam Air Con- 


io 


TIONING 


AND YOUR CLIENTS 


ditioning — also details of your free 
engineering service. 





Name 













Address 


City_ State 
AFA4-37 


\ =e ar - 
* TRADE MARK. 


Frank Foster 
Architect 


Ys ; 
Now, there are no reasons for a “substitute.” 


In MARKWA—you get real marble effect because 


you can actually use genuine marble in tile form. 


All the natural beauty of marble and, due to the exclu- 
sive methods used in our plants, the cost is reasonable. 


*Specify as “Tile” to be included in the contract with 
the tile setter. 


YIM Write us for full particulars. 


VERMONT MARBLE CO., PROCTOR, VT. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York *Chicago *San Francisco ‘*Dallas 
Boston Cleveland Los Angeles *Houston 
* Philadelphia Detroit *Tacoma Toronto, Ont. 
Albany Washington, D. C. 


*Branch plants in these cities. 


VERMONT 
MARBL 





*Peterborough, Ont. 
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HOUSES IN AMERICA, by Ethel Fay Robinson an 
P. Robinson. The Viking Press, New York. 236 pp.. | 


tions from pencil drawings. 744 x 914. $3.00. 


Written for lay readers, this history of domestic architectyy, 
in America reviews the various foreign traditions which cop. 
ditioned the development of houses in Colonial times and 
examines the individual features of typical houses. It js , 
combination of much interesting information and local his 
tory or gossip, the latter being irrelevant as often as pot. 
and apparently inserted to make the contents more palatable 
There is a tendency on the part of writers on specialized sub- 
jects to assume that their lay readers are not only uninformed 
but mentally retarded, which is evident in this book whose 
super-whimsicality gives the impression of trying to in- 
terest the adolescent reader. It is not only irritating, but 
unfortunate, because the authors obviously know what they 
are writing about and their theme is by no means lacking in 
interest. At the end of the book there is a short section on 
modern houses. By “modern” is meant the modified Colonial 
so widely used at present. One gathers that the more recent 
developments in house design are not viewed with pleasure 
by the authors. The open plan, for example, is commented 
on as follows: “A room was a room in the old days . . . Now 
only too often a room is just an alcove, big or small, off some 


NORTHERN FARMHOUSE 


other room. We no longer have a hall or passage because the 
entire house is passage. We are not on our way, ever, from 
room to room, but wherever we are we are floating, like the 
furniture.” This nostalgia for the good old days gone beyond 
recall is also apparent in the highly sentimental indictment 
of large-scale housing: “Vast housing propositions, even 
when they are conceived as self-supporting communities 
and well done according to village or town patterns, are 
merely academic records, contributing nothing to the devel- 
opment of our domestic tradition: because the individual 
occupants have had no part in planning their own homes.” 
Stranger even is the remark “Standardization is the great 
enemy of tradition of any kind, and so, of good houses.” 
This, in a book devoted to an architecture whose develop- 
ment of standards was carried out to a high degree, ane 
is largely responsible for the great charm of the old towns, 
is rather hard to understand. The book closes with a0 
interesting non sequitur: “There’s a great deal of nonsense 
written about self-expression, and houses, as a means, get 
their full share of it.” Much of this nonsense has een ol 
tributed by the authors. Better than their petula: shiloso- 
phizing is the main body of the book, and for ré 
want to get some idea of Colonial architecture 2 
and who don’t mind being written down to, this 


recommended. 
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7,000 TONS 


of “FREON”* AIR CONDITIONING 
IN GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Relow) Senare Office Building —G. A. Fuller Co. 
Contractor; Geo. A. Weschler, Consulting Eangrneer 


“Freon” refrigeration for air conditioning by York 
Ice Machinery Corporation 





ngress f a8 Mf , ‘ ; ec Department of Justice 
bsen y es Building — G. A 
», Con- - ‘ Fuller Co., Contractor 
mn & 52> et ” a o ; : ‘ 1. HH. Frances, ¢ 
and . , y =) 7 ae Baciae 
neers. 7 a” 7 : “Freon” refrigerat 
ration . - a , . for air con 
ning . : equipment by } ‘ 
k Ice Machin- ; - - lee Machinery ¢ 
ery Corporation ’ , 7 . " pot ation 


Department of Agricul- Post Office Building — 
ture (Administration McCloskey & Co., Gen 
Bldg.) —Riges Distler, Contractor; Mehring & 









Tit Contractor. Designed by Hansen, Sub. Contractors; 
Fs National Park Service Syvska & Hennessey, 
” of the Dept. of Interior Consulting Engineers. 
Charles Leopold, Con- “Freon” refrigeration 

sulting Engineer for air conditioning by 


“Freon ‘airconditioning York Tee Machinery 
by the Frick Company Corporation. 


(Left) Department of Interior Building (Old)— 
National Park Service, Consulting Engineer. Contrac- 
tor and manufacturer of “Freon” air conditioning 
equipment — York Ice Machinery Corporation. 


* e¢«e 
(Right) Archives Building—G. A. Fuller Co., Con- 
tractor; Clyde R. Place. Consulting Engineer. Freon” 
air conditioning equipment by York Ice Machinery 
Corporation. 





(and 4,800 additional tons for the Capitol Hill Buildings under construction) 


hav e been tested by the U. a Bure au of 


+ 


lt REON” refrigerants are being used \ 
r most of the new government Mines, and meet all specifications set by 
gs in Washington. the Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chicago 


safety and efficiency of “Freon” in their report, “Standard for Commercial 


r rants make their selection logical Refrigerating Systems” (Subject No. 207). 
er human life and property demand “Freon” refrigerants are used in practic 
im protection. ally all mechanically cooled railroad trains, 


”” ce . . 
n’ refrigerants are non-poisonous, REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. and in schools, hotels, mines, restaurants, 
mmable, non-explosive. They are 
s when mixed with air up to 20% 


me. They have no harmful effects Fay e ze rcgerarts 


s, foods, flowers or clothing. They ditioning. 


stores and homes in all parts of the world 
Make sure “Freon” refrigerants are ir 


cluded in your specifications for air con 
* “Freon” is Kinetic’s registered trade mark for its fluorine refrigerants, 


Ki =TIC CHEMICALS, INC., TENTH & MARKET STREETS, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Remember when your bright new Berry Wagon was the 
envy of every boy and girl in the neighborhood? It was a 
good wagon as long ago as 1887. And the Liquid Granite 
Floor Varnish for which it acted as a container was good 


varnish—the best in the world. But see what’s happened! 


The Berry Wagon has been completely re-designed. Given 


steel wheels; roller bearings; a longer, lower body. 


Similarly, Berry’s world-famous Liquid Granite has been 
stepped up to meet the most exacting requirements of modern 
times! 

Today’s Liquid Granite dries in ¢ hours and wears for years. 
Pounding heels won’t mar it. Moisture can’t affect its 
gleaming surface. And the new Liquid Granite can be mixed 
to produce a beautiful soft sheen without rubbing. 


Specify Liquid Granite. Speed up finishing operations and 
get floors you know will keep their beauty under all sorts 
of merciless punishment! For complete details address: 
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THE SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS. 
by W. W. Beach. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 4 


illustrations. 644 x 914. Special net $6.00. 


There is a very real need for a textbook containing 
tion specifically intended for the building super lent 


and this book represents an ambitious, though not entireh 
successful attempt to meet it. The most valuable section js 
the first part, where the duties and functions of the superin. 
tendent are described, and the progress of a superintending 
job is outlined in narrative form. In his examples of disputes 
on the job as to quality of materials or workmanship. th 
author gives a great many hints as to the favorite evasivs 
devices of contractors and material men, all extremely useful 
information for the inexperienced practitioner who generally 
does his own superintending. It is generally assumed that this 
kind of experience is gained in a haphazard, and frequent}; 
painful manner, and it is of course true that no book of 
instructions can foresee all possible situations; nevertheless 
such information as is here presented can save a superin- 
tendent many costly mistakes. Where trouble occurs on a 
job, the specifications enter as a vitally important document, 
and the examples in the text generally include the clause in 
question. Such demonstrations are of value not only to the 
superintendent but to the specification writer as well. The 
latter chapters, which form the larger part of the book, are 
concerned with the details of field construction by trades, 
and suffer from the attempt to condense a vast amount of 
information, most of which has already been fully treated iv 
other books, into comparatively few chapters. The student, 
however, will find it an excellent outline, and will be able 
to fill in the gaps by supplementary study of more specialized 
books on the separate fields. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers’ notices on the book 
lead one to expect more than it has to offer. It is stated, for 
instance, that there are “numerous illustrations.” Actually 
this book of nearly 500 pages contains only 20 illustrations, 
and the majority of these are of such dubious usefulness as 
to merit the description of padding. Such misrepresentations 
are extremely unwise in view of the fact that the reader of 
a technical book of this nature is likely to be fairly critical 
in his estimates. The book has much of value, and is quite 
capable of standing on its own merits; there is no need to 
prejudice the reader by adding extravagant claims for it. 


ELEMENTARY DESIGN OF STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
REINFORCED CONCRETE, by Charles Kandall. Published by 


the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Techni 


cians, New York Chapter. 142 pp., 514 x 844. $2.00. 


This book is based on a review course in structura! design 
given at the Federation’s school in New York City. Designed 
for students preparing for State examinations for Registered 
Professional Engineer or Registered Architect, it reviews 
briefly the fundamental theories of elementary s 
design and gives typical problems and their solut 
book by no means attempts to cover the whole su! 
is a useful and practical guide for review study. 
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As a service to interested readers, THe ArcH 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreig? 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which 

reviewed in this department. Checks and money 0? 
made payable to Tue ArcuirectUuRAL ForuM. 
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NT “CHINA CLIPPER,” PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


length, 89 feet 6 inches — Wing spread, 130 feet — 
ed by 4 Pratt & Whitney supercharged, 950 Horsepower 
es with 3 blede automatic controllable pitch propellers. 
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lia LAGSHIP of the trans-oceanic air service that links 


America with the orient... The China Clipper marks 
an important milestone in the fascinating, fast-moving 
history of commercial aviation. 


ulness as 
sntations 
eader of 
y critical 
is quite But long before this new giant of the skies became a 
reality, before even a single casting could be made, de- 
signers, engineers and technical experts of the Pan 
American Airways worked patiently with pencils and paper 
to express in precise working plans what was destined to 
become America’s largest airliner. 


need to 
or it. 


EL AND 
lished by 
—_— We are proud of the fact that Venus Drawing Pencils are 
preferred in the drafting rooms and engineering labora- 
tories of the Pan American Airways. 


il design 
Designed 
eg istered 


The preference of engineers, architects and designers, for 
Venus Drawing Pencils can invariably be traced to the 


accurate grading and smooth, easy writing of its patented 
“colloidal” lead*. 


PENCILS America’s finest pencil—the Venus Drawing—offers you 
ig¢ the option of 17 exact shades, hard to soft—a pencil to 
meet every requirement. 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


Also made in Canada by Venus Pencil Company, Led., Toronto 
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THE INTEGRATED HOUSE: COMMENT, CONTINUED irom pag. 


design, none more and none less, whose 
evolution is absolutely synchronized with 
the architect’s primary concern of assem 
bly, ie., political cleanup; economic clari- 
fication; the unit by unit adoption by the 
automobile industry (which latter is mass 
production Industry itself which happened 
first to espouse the automobile and then 
the radio, etc.) of the mechanical factors 
of housing which in the end will include 


all the 
scientifically 


factors of housing as they are 
rather than esthetically 
solved; labor integration, an essential fac- 
tor, for I believe that there will be no truly 
integrated building industry until the as 
yet unborn “Building Worker’s Union,” a 
unit of C.LO., more than in- 
cepted, has waxed to greater strength than 
the infinity of now interwarring disjointed 
members of the A. F. of L. building craft 
unions, of meaningless categories in an in- 
worker must be 
welfare and 


has been 


dustrialized housing. A 
unconcerned, so far as 
worker unity goes, as to whether his stint 


his 


is in a factory or in field assembly and 
service. 

There are also the factors of public edu- 
cation and standard of habit and demand, 
but to comment precisely within the field 
of Tue ArcuirecturRAL Forum’s Integra- 
tion treatise, I think that they have drawn 
the factors well together and in such a 
manner as to make clear the picture of 


Seas Ae: ae tS 
5 ee 
& 


integration and the degree to 


has attained that integration in 


assembly 
which it 
contrast, for instance, to July 1932 when 
Fortune magazine published its final in- 
stallments of the housing series and in 
that industrialization 
of housing was the only answer to a 
and then method of 
housing acquisition by the 20th century 


which it concluded 


bogged down dead 


man. 


There are three comments on omission or 
misemphasis which I feel to be pertinent 
from own and field of 
activity. 

First—That in the main 
Tue Forum analysis the title Weight 
considerations been omitted. This I 
believe should be the first test to be ap- 
plied to the adequacy of any design solu- 
tion after having become satisfied that 
nothing intended in the solution has been 
left unattended mechanically. 


my viewpoint 


subtitles of 


has 


Second—I think far too much emphasis 
has been placed on the linear modulus of 
assemblage of flat surface units of the 
floors and walls which support or enclose 
the mechanisms of the good living of to- 
morrow, because I believe that in the 
economics of good design cognizant of 
machine fabrication ability there will be 
few flat surfaces or need for linear moduli 
or the Bemis-Burchard cubical moduli. I 


OW" 
ight t 


rent stat 


don’t think this modulus 

any more important to the 
of housing industrialization 
Henry Ford or the Wright |! 
gay nineties when they ev 


1 it was + 
‘hers im t 
1 the e 
pective ir 
portant departments of industry, Tp , 
tain strength in flat surfaces f metals or 
other shell or structural materials inyolys 
inordinate weight in comparison to the r 
sults to be obtained in compound cur 
units of specific adaptation. The latte 
may only be fabricated, however, witi 


product designs of their 


economy by giant presses and.the craft 
methods still provoke the inclusion of thee 
linear modular problems. 

Third—I believe a subtitle on the fiel/ 
tools of assembly should have been ip 
cluded for there is still too little concer 
given to mechanized devices for rapid as 
sembly. Why? Because of the history of 
craft labor union opposition to such bene. 
ficial devices which we may well hope is 
soon to be accepted as past history. 
With the above inclusions and reemphasis 
criticisms, which are on the whole matters 
which will evolve or die of their own mo- 
mentum, or lack of it, as the case may be, 
I consider Forum’s treatise to be high); 
valuable as a prototype for integration 
reviews which should be constantly re- 
peated. 

(Continued on page 152 


Much of the joy of a 
home is in its outlook 


... pleasant views 


through windows of 


clear vision glass. ¢ To 
assure clear vision glass, 
specify CLEARLITE, a 


fine glass for fine homes. 


Ask Your Dealer 


FOURCO GLASS COMPANY 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


Branch Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO ¢ FT. SMITH, ARK 
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ERHAPS you're not designing buildings to house costly 

rks of art. But many buildings you design need per- 

manent protection. Make sure of that protection, with a 
roof of Monel.* 


Some of the reasons why you should choose Monel you 
see in the list above. Monel is not only stronger than steel: 
its much greater hardness and toughness in comparison with 
other roofing materials make it resist erosion from sliding 

- sn nd rain water. 
os 


What these physical properties add up to is this: When 

1 put a Monel roof on any building, you are sure it will 
ire against all the strain and flexure it may receive, 
istallation and for decades beyond. 

Decades. . . if anything this is understatement. For Monel 
rrosion from the fumes and grime of urban areas, 
US FOR and keeps its strength and toughness 

ne Taanaat indefinitely. After 25 years on the 

ara Pennsylvania Station, in New York 

Po on City, for example, corrosion made so 


Sa: 
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the TREASURES of ART... 


REASONS WHY MONEL IS PERMANENT 


1, Monel is rust proof. It resists corrosion from the 
fumes and grime of cities. 


2, Monel is stronger than steel. Its strength plus 
corrosion resistance gives a higher factor of 
safety than other metal roofing sheets. 

3, Monel’s lower coefficient of thermal expansion 
and contraction makes it resist the effect of 
temperature changes. 

4, Monel’s great stiffness makes it superior for 

self-supporting portions of roofs, such as cor 

nices and gutters. 








little impression that engineers’ careful measurements recent- 
ly estimate the Monel roof is good for at least 300 years more! 


Another point: as Monel weathers, the neutral color it 
takes on blends easily with other architectural features of 
your building. 


You can get Monel roofing from roofing contractors any- 
where. It is easily installed with flat seam, standing seam, or 
batten seam. Write us for full details, gauges and prices 
and the next building you design, you'll be ready to give 
it ‘a roof for the ages” . . . of Monel 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 


—_—_ 
meee 


i 


‘ *Monel is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy 
M ‘ ¢ ! . containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one 
/MONEL\, third copper. This alloy mined, smelted, refined, rolled 

ON and marketed solely by International Nicke 
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THE INTEGRATED HOUSE: COMMENT, CONTINUED irom pag. 


WALTER R. McCORNACK 
CHAIRMAN, A.1.A. COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


Your timely and well presented case for 
a new approach to the construction field 
in housing should be welcomed by all who 
are interested in finding a solution to the 
baffling problem of housing for the large 
mass of our people who cannot afford to 
build 
The 
connected with the 
realize that our present methods are twenty 


a home under the present system. 


all of us who are in 
construction industry 


sooner any way 


years or more behind the times the sooner 
we will set about clearing away the debris 
of outmoded ideas. 

There is no doubt that the cost of homes 
for a large percentage of our prospective 
home buyers must and can be reduced 
by half, and until this is done no subsidy 
of sufficient size to house this group can 
be justified, since it would consist merely 
in subsidizing the industry to enable it to 
continue as at present, and would also 
provide a substitute for constructive think- 
ing. 

The various abuses in the building in- 
dustry are rapidly smothering the carrying 
out of a large national housing program 
so sessential to the social and economic 
welfare of our country. The low-cost hous- 
ing iproblem needs new thinking and new 
methods from beginning to end. 


YOU FIND 


RAYMOND V. PARSONS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, NEW YORK, N. Y 


I think have presented a masterly 
brief for the Integrated House. It will par- 
ticularly impress who have 
studying and working along these 
for any length of time, because your con- 
clusions are inevitable to the student 
whose process of reasoning is orderly, re- 
gardless of his original avenue of approach 
to the problem. I hope your readers in the 
architectural manufacturing fields, 
particularly, will appreciate the amount of 
time and research that must have preceded 
so condensed a statement. I can only quar- 
rel with your summation and conclusion. If 
the job of more complete integration is to 
be speeded, a courageous publication such 
as Tue Forum must not only act as a co- 
ordinating medium, but must actually be 
the initiating medium. Architects will 
never initiate such a movement, because 
fundamentally they will not believe in its 
merit until it is an accomplished fact in 
the form of tools for them to manipulate. 
As a matter of fact, architects cannot 
afford to spend the time on planning in- 
dividual houses that they might elect to 
spend if the rewards were greater. Gener- 
ally speaking they rightfully resent donat- 
ing their designing genius for the benefit 
of mass production by manufacturers. 
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But if Industry can be i 
ordinate its development an 
the building industry can be 
believe that dies, forms, and 
not sacred antiques to be ch 
far beyond their little period o! usefulness 
and will employ architects, < signers, and 
research men and reward them a 
ately, I believe they can place te tal 
hands of architects more competent tools 
than they, the architects, ever dreamed of 
possessing—tools that will excite their 
imagination and not stifle it as they 
suspect. , 
Emphasize the importance of the Building 
and Loan Association’s cooperation as well 
as the Banker's, because to date they play 
a more important part. In the same way 
Realty Boards and Operative Builders can 
hasten the desired end, because they are 
articulate, and because they will soon 
realize that more complete integration wil 
unquestionably bring about lower costs 
and so much better construction, that in- 
terest rates can eventually be lowered, 
amortization periods may be lengthened 
at better risks, to the advantage of the 
entire industry and the mortgagee alike. 


Comment on The Integrated House should 
be addressed to the Editor, THe Arcnrrec- 
TURAL Forum, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


or \ 
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With an unusually wide assortment of patterns to select 
from, Hendrick is in a unique position to help you find 
your grille. 


All standard patterns and many exclusive, patented 
b Hendrick designs are available. They can be furnished in 
YT U C all commercially-rolled metals. 


Or, if your problem is peculiar we can co-operate in work- 
ing out an original and appropriate pattern. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
19 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Offices and Representatives in principal cities. See ‘phone book. 
Mfrs. of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site Treads 
and Mitco Armorgrids, Hendrick Perforated Metals and Screens. 
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